Today—the need for fence was never greater. 
Agriculture is again advancing—steadily—with 
millions of extra dollars to spend. Division lines 
must be established—old ones repaired. Crop and 
livestock control are of major importance in future 
planning. 

The first need is fence— the best fence obtain- 
able. American Fence has been a household 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


And All Principal Cities 


Chicago, New York, Baltimore SUBSIDIARY OF unre ig sas STEEL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco 
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word on the American Farm for thirty-five years. 
Reasons for this preference include: MEDIUM 
HARD WIRE for strength—a smooth, uniform coat 
of galvanizing to resist rust—deep weather crimp- 
ing to permit expansion and contraction—full 
gauge and exact number of stay wires—full length 
rolls—and a guarantee that assures a service to 
equal or outlast any other field fence made. 
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CUSTOMERS WITH 
BRUSH VALUES! 


LET YOUR COMPETITOR RISK HIS 
PROFITS ON “BRUSH BARGAINS.” 


The public has learned the distinction between brush 
VALUES and so-called "brush bargains. " But many dealers 
still maintain a greater interest in securing a little extra 
discount than in finding brush VALUES that sell readily. 


Osborn Brushes are honest VALUES because they are made 
for long service. 


The way to brush profits has been simplified. . . . Sell 
Osborn Brushes! 


Ask your jobber to supply you. If he can't, write us. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue . Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Offices: New York—Detroit—Chicago—San Francisco 
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PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 
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No need to shout 


CLOSE THE DOOR" 


HE ABOVE illustration shows how YALE Door 
Closers will be featured in our Saturday Evening 
Post advertisement, November 3rd. 


1934 


ale advantage 


OF OUR DOOR CLOSER 


ADVERTISING 


HIS is the season during which you will 






find it particularly profitable to put 
forth some special effort to increase 
your sales of door closers. 


YALE Door Closers will be advertised in the No- 
vember 3rd issue of The Saturday Evening Post and 
also in House and Garden—two splendid magazines 
with a combined circulation of nearly three millions. 


Besides home owners, this advertisement will be 
seen by bankers, retail store keepers, restaurant 
owners and proprietors of other establishments 
which have a definite need for door closers in order 
to protect the health and comfort of their patrons. 


Experience of many merchants has proved that 
outside selling is most productive. Have one of your 
men devote some time each day to calling on mer- 
chants and housewives. Let them offer to install a 
YALE Door Closer on ten days free trial. By using 
the template supplied with each YALE Door Closer, 
anyone can install it easily and quickly. Experience 
has proved “once applied, never removed” — for 
no one will relinquish this great comfort after hav- 


ing once experienced it. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


Just give this plan a fair trial and 
you will thank us for suggesting it. 
“The name YALE helps the sale” 





















Strand simplified the deafer’s screen wire 
lem with an exclusive measuring-taped cloth 
dak all the “nuisafice” out of screen cloth 


np. 


As thongh this 

streen eloth values, Gold Strand will soon re- 
leg6@ tothe Hardware Trade the news of the per- 
f, x on of a long-awaited improvement in screen 
Avive—a distinctly new feature that will be an effec- 
tive running-mate for the popular measuring tape. 


\ “65 Bi Don’t place your next season’s requirements until 
~~ ae buhave seen, tested, or otherwise investigated 
ae a thiynthis new cloth. Watch your daily 











is not enough to keep a step ahead 
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WHY GO THROUGH ANOTHER SEASON WITHOUT THE LEADING SCREEN CLOTH? 
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“CRLOSED BAGK 


op SHOVEL AND 790 
“ 
4 





PIQUA, OHIO, U.S.A- 


WOOD'S 
LATEST! 
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Note free flexing 
construction where 
plate forming 
“Closed Back” ex- 
tends into tapered 
socket... This 
prevents strain on 
weld, 


Oo 





%& At last you can buy a shovel that combines the good features of the 
welded strap, the hollow back and the solid shank shovels, and over- 
comes the disadvantages of each. 

Wood’s new CLOSED BACK shovel has a smooth blade, front and 
back — a resilient shank that is HEAT-TREATED. It has the “lift” 
or “bend” of a plain back shovel. It has the lightness of a hollow back 
shovel without the open space to which some workmen object. Handles 
are straight and easily replaced. 

We believe the Wood’s CLOSED BACK shovel to be stronger in the 
shank than any other shovel, and invite you to submit it to actual test 
in use on the toughest jobs. We believe workmen will like its trim, 
tapered socket and its perfect balance. 

Detailed description of Wood’s new CLOSED BACK shovel will be 
sent on request. The Wood Shovel and Tool Company, Piqua, Ohio. 


OOoOD'S 
. hovels. spades + scooypa 


In these famous grades. . .‘‘Moly”’ (Mo-lyb- 
den-um)... ‘Big Fist’’... Stuart... Piqua 
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TOOLS © PAINTS © CUTLERY @ TIRES © BUILDERS and SHELF HARDWARE ¢ SPORTING and ATHLETIC GOODS 


Batese the contemporary leaders of the hardware industry were born, ; 
the Simmons Hardware Company was founded upon the hardware | 
industry’s mutuality of interests — particularly upon the hardware whole- 

saler’s responsibility to his customers in the retail field. 


The policy was first formulated in a statement by the Simmons Hardware 
Company founder —“A Jobber’s First Duty Is To Help His Customers To 
Prosper.” 

There have been many changes in hardware products and in the tech- 
nique of selling them. Probably there are even greater changes ahead. 
We believe these changes will only strengthen and confirm, as they 
have in the past, the Simmons principle — to serve the business interests 
of the hardware retailer. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“‘The Recollection of QUALITY Remains Long After the PRICE is Forgotten’’— E. C. SIMMONS 





HOUSEWARES and APPLIANCES © BICYCLES and WHEEL GOODS © STOVES © RANGES ¢ HARNESS 
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STREAK OLMTE 


Leads the Complete Line of 


AMERICA’S FINEST COASTER WAGONS 





The world has accepted STREAK-O.-LITE 


... distributors...jobbers and dealers are enthu- 
























siastic about this outstanding development in coaster 





wagons! Children everywhere were ready for it... and how 





their eager response has lifted sales to new, profitable heights! 





STREAK-O-LITE has revived Young America’s interest in coaster 





wagons. In its wake will follow a demand for wagons of the stand- joo nas 





ard pattern. @ Take advantage of this renewed interest, but don't 





dampen the spirit of Young America by questionable quality ... give 

them wagons that will take all the punishment of hard play... give them 

the quality upon which Radio Steel has built its reputation. @ From one ocanas 
source... the world’s largest manufacturers of quality coaster wagons... comes 
a complete line headed by STREAK-O-LITE, each model built and finished with 
a sturdy ruggedness that is characteristic of Radio Steel. 
You can identify a Radio Steel wagon by its patented, 
boy-proof front end. Write us for full details, and how to 


judge a coaster wagon for quality by front end design. 


MODEL Ne. 50—50-L 
MODEL Ne. 100—100-L 





RADIO STEEL & MANUFACTURING COMPANY e¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
DIRECT FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


KANSAS CITY, MO NEW YORK, N Y BOSTON, MASS 
Cusack & Harman Bert & Harold Scheuer, Inc Welcome G Young & Sons 
206 Reliance Bide 215 Fourth Avenue 116 Bedford Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
McClellan & Sidebotton 


717 Market Street 
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WELL MIDGE, OLD BOY, 
WHAT HAVE YOU UP YOUR 
SLEEVE THIS TIME ? 


HOTPOINT REDMAN: Just looking 
around—wanted to see if you were all set. 


DEALER: For what? 


HOTPOINT REDMAN: For a bunch of 
women with important money to spend. 


DEALER: What’s up? 

HOTPOINT REDMAN: Haven’t you 
heard? We’re running a special pull’em- 
in ad in the November issues of Good 
Housekeeping, and McCalls. 


DEALER: That’s news to me! Why 
wasn’t I told sooner? Whose stepchild 





am I, anyway, your aunt Minnie’s? 


HOTPOINT REDMAN: Hold it! You 
still have time. You see, we’re putting the 
spotlight on four of the hottest numbers 
you ever set on your counter. 


DEALER: In November? 


HOTPOINT REDMAN: Right! There’s 
the “Treasure Chest” Cooker that frys 
eggs, grills steaks, toasts sandwiches— 
There’s the Hotpoint Mixer that mixes 
batter, squeezes orange juice, mashes po- 
tatoes, beats eggs, whips cream—There’s 
the Dorchester Coffee Maker that makes 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





= 2.50...!* Treasure 
G-E Hotpoint an i ‘‘Dorchester 


»» Cooker— 
pone Maker—6-cuP capa 


Moderne Irom" 


city—$9-95 eee 





the swellest coffee you ever poured in a 
cup—and there’s the new Moderne Iron 

. the only iron of its kind on the 
market. A real headliner! 


DEALER: All right, Midge, I'll give you 
an order. But listen . . . if you don’t get 
it delivered in time, well—I won’t shoot 
you. I think Ill just skin you alive! 


NOTE: When the push starts, be ready 
with these four bell-ringers! See your G-E 
distributor, or write General Electric Com- 
pany, Merchandise Dept., Section B.5710, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hotpoint 


sé 
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NEW PLUS SERVICE! 






NoW—17,894 WESTERN UNION OFFICES 
AT THE SERVICE OF 
KYANIZE DEALERS. FREE! 





The Boston Varnish Company, by special arrangement with the great 
Western Union Telegraph System, has obtained this unusual service for 
Kyanize dealers. 


Now! The nearest Kyanize dealers—their names—addresses—complete 
information, furnished promptly and courteously to prospective Kyanize 
purchasers. A mere phone call or visit to the nearest Western Union 
office brings the information. This service is free from any of the 17,894 
offices of the Western Union System. 

National advertising in magazines, newspapers, and radio will announce 


this special Western Union feature to the public in the spring of 1935. 


Progressive Dealers! Write for full particulars on this amazing 
service. Say: “Il want to know without obligation, how | can rate as a 
Kyanize Dealer on the lists of the Great Western Union nme 
Company.” 





Write today 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station, Boston, Massachusetts 
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When 


| WANT A LAWN SPRINKLER THAT 
YOU WILL POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 


—won’t wear out in a lifetime 










—has simple speed adjustment 


This sketch shows the 


, . 
_ PREMAX SPRINKLER in ac- 
won't dig the softest lawn | PReMax spRinxtee in 2c 


will operate on any pressure A, sah tea bang o> 
a , which forms a bearing en 
P Y P which the head rests a 
a ° volves. This water cushien 
—throws a mist or heavy rain is kept uniform by relief 
gs —_ — = 
° the head rises and permi 
—covers a 6 to 60-foot circle excess water to escape. 
Spindle B is constantly cush- 
; ioned by water, hence no 
—revolves on a water bearing metal-to-metal ‘friction or 
; wear of moving parts—a 

lifetime sprinkler. 











without friction 





a 
A 4 
fe 





Illustration About 


FLOATING HEAD 
2/3 Actual Size 


MODEL 101-A 









CHISHOLM RYDER CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


PREMAX SALES DIVISION 
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So put them to work—now! 
These Savage-Fox-Stevens window dis- 
play cards show striking game pictures 
by Lynn Bogue Hunt, in beautifully rich, 
life-like colors. They reach out, quick- 
en the pulse of the sportsman, turn his 
thoughts to shooting and your store. 

The interesting folders describing pop- 
ular Savage-Fox-Stevens Shotguns 
and Rifles will increase your sales 
when distributed over your counters, 


Le a KNOWN THROU 4 


REA 


SHOT 
] ON 
sc 


CH UF 


eo 


enclosed with packages, mailed to sports- 
men, and furnished to shooters’ clubs 
and associations. 
These are effective sales aids that will 
help you make the most of the except- 
ionally attractive values you offer in 
Savage-Fox-Stevens Sporting Arms. If 
you do not have the display cards or 
folders you want—please write us at 


Wo once. Savage Arms Corporation, 
Dept. 1004, Utica, New York. 


SAVAGE - FOX - STEVENS 
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@ Your jobber wants you to 
prosper. His own success — 
and profit— depends upon 
yours. Today leading jobbers 
are prepared to cooperate 
with you as never before. 
They will work with you and 
for you. “Ask your jobber” 
is a safe buying guide. 


MANSFIE 





cs | 
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LINK in the Chain! 
YOUR JOBBER-:- 


YOUR SUREST GUIDE TO BIGGER 
SALES AND BETTER PROFITS 

















@ The jobber’s position today is a strong one—created by himself—the 
perfect link between manufacturer and dealer. 


When a recognized jobber offers you a line of merchandise you can depend 
on its quality, its salability and its possibilities for showing you profits. 


That’s why leading jobbers the country over distribute Mansfield 
Tires. They have found Mansfield quality outstanding and Mansfield 
sales plans of genuine assistance in helping retail merchants do more 
business and make more money. 


Thousands of dealers are enjoying continued success selling the complete 
Mansfield line—with its proven resale program, competitive prices, attrac- 
; tive profit margin, along with high quality and exceptional performance. 





X Link your sales effort to Mansfield Tires. Avail yourself of the thorough 
cooperation and dependable service that jobbers thru years of experience 
can give you. ASK YOUR JOBBER today for complete details. 


THE MANSFIELD 


TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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TO THESE 
STARS! 


% For the past four years, there hasn’t been much painting done. And because there hasn’t, 








the field for painting is bigger than ever! 


%& And Martin-Senour, pioneers of pure paint for the past fifty years, are going out after 
this field —with these Five Leaders! Five paints that do over a house completely, from 


cellar to attic, from doorway to foot-stool! 

% A powerful sales-drive to get people to paint now is under way. People realize they must 
have a good paint to cover up the damage done by neglect. And Martin-Senour is that paint! 
%& Because Martin-Senour paints are made from 100% pure materials. No skimping on 


quality. And no skimping on profits to you. Write for the low-down! ... 
Martin-Senour Co., Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Brooklyn, Dallas, Los Angeles, 





and Lincoln, Nebraska. 





By 

$ i 
i oh 

bs Lie i 


THE FIVE LEADERS—MONARCH 100% PURE HOUSE PAINT—NEU-TONE—GLOS-TONE—SENOUR’S FLOOR AND PORCH ENAMEL—KOLOR-BRITE 


MARTIN-SENOUR paints 
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There’s something different about the Upson line of packaged 
products that pleases supply houses, hardware retailers and users. 

In the first place, the cases are so designed that they protect 
the shipment without running up the transportation cost. 
The individual packages are clean, because every case is 
packed just before it is shipped—packages are not stocked 
in cases. Labels indicate clearly the contents of every package, 
making checking of every shipment easy. These all mean 
something to you—whether you buy for resale or purchase SY 
for use in your product or plant. 

And another factor that should not be 
overlooked—Upson makes a full line of 
nuts, bolts, rivets, pins, turnbuckles and 
similar products of uniformly high 
quality, as well as special items to meet 
manufacturers’ specifications. You can 
eliminate uncertainty and expense by 
consolidating your purchases—one 
order—one bill of lading—one receiv- 
ing slip—one invoice—and, thanking 
you, one check. 


@ Bolts and nuts in all standard and special 
shapes, sizes, alloys and finishes. Standard and 
special rivets of all kinds. Wire rope clips. 
Turnbuckles. Automotive and railroad special 
items. Headed and threaded products for every 
use. Your specialties are our specialty. 
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Profitable Wire Products 
For Jobbers and Dealers 


The Wickwire Brothers line of Wire Products has 
established a nation-wide reputation for unvarying 
dependable quality for over 60 years. 


This uniformity of quality and the fact that Wickwire 
Brothers Products are universally and favorably known 
makes the line easy to sell and decidedly profitable for 
Jobbers and Dealers to handle. 


All Wickwire Brothers steel products are made from 
Copper Bearing Open Hearth Steel. The wire is drawn 
in our own mills and all processing through the Steel 
Plant, Rod Mill and Wire Mill is done under our con- 
stant, personal supervision by highly skilled operators. 


We alone stand responsible for every product which 
bears our name. You can sell every item with absolute 
confidence that it will give complete satisfaction and 
hold trade. 


Jobbers supplied direct — Dealers through 
their Jobbers. 





OUR PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Net-Wick Poultry Fence, 
Hexagon and Hen-Chick 
Poultry Netting, Galvan- 
ized Hardware Cloth, Wire 
Nails, Brads and Staples; 
and the following brands 
of Screen Wire Cloth-— 
Cortland Bronze, Cortland 
Copper, Cortland Ultra 
Premier, Cortland Gray 
Wick and Cortland Black 
Enameled. All Brands of 
Screen Wire Cloth are 
shipped in individual Fibre 
Cartons. 











NET-WICK 





The Original HEN.CHICK 
(Combination 


WICKWIRE wri 
BROTHERS 


CORTLAND-NEW YORK 


Not Affiliated With 
Any Other Company 








8 x 8 MESH 
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* No need to wonder why. Hete are 
the reasons: 






* Star Brushes are built to please the 
eye and do the job. 






% Styled with the essential eye-appeal, 
constructed by skilled artisans— of the 
best materials, Star Brushes bring good 
profits and prompt re-orders. 








* For more than seventeen years, we've 
been making the best and building up 
consumer acceptance at the same time. 








% Carry the Star Brush line...and get 
in at the head of the parade of brush 
profits. Ask your jobber for Star Brushes 
or write to us direct. 










STAR BRUSH MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Hunters Point Avenue and Manley Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Wire made of special analysis steel most suitable 

for the purpose and controlled by Cyclone from 
ore to finished product is used in all “Red Tag” 
steel wire screen cloth. 


The most advanced methods are used in the 

manufacture of Cyclone screen cloth. New and 
modern galvanizing equipment and formulas are em- 
ployed which insure the attractive color and finish 
demanded by your trade. Inferior equipment, anti- 
quated methods and lower grades of spelter which 
decrease manufacturing costs but sacrifice quality 
are NOT used by Cyclone. 


Consider these facts 


when you select the brand of 
screen cloth you will carry 


—when it comes to 
buying wire screen 
cloth. Buy Cyclone 
“Red Tag” cloth—sec- 
ond to none in quality 
and appearance. 





Cyclone galvanized, bronze and copper screen 

cloth is additionally protected by a transparent 
coating of high quality lacquer, thus preserving its 
natural color and adding to its life. 

Many experiments have been made to develop new 
improvements in wire screen cloth and you are 
assured that all of the successful improvements 
are now incorporated in Cyclone “Red Tag” screen 
cloth. 

All Cyclone cloth is manufactured with two-wire 
selvage and each roll is individually packed in a 
strong fibre-board container. 








New sales and merchandising plans to help YOU ‘‘cash in’’ on ‘‘Red Tag’’ screen cloth are now under way. 
If your jobber cannot tell you about the plans or supply you with “‘Red Tag’’ cloth, write us direct. 








CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED|S\ STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company Oakland, Calif. 
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ONE-TIME SALE 


Uh GOOD PROFIT 


AND REPEAT BUSINESS 










Cheaply made screen cloth can be 
sold at a low price, with a slim margin 
of profit. But you can sell Red Edge, a 
high quality screen cloth, at a reasonable 


price and make a good profit. 


f 


The customer's labor for rescreening is the same 
in either case. But cheap screen cloth won't stand up. 


m It must be renewed every year. Red Edge will last far 








nd longer. And the difference in value more than offsets the 
L 
small difference in price. When you sell Red Edge you 
Ww sell satisfaction —in terms of better looks, extra service, 
re 
ts and all-around quality. The red edge identifies the cloth 
” so that you get the repeat business. 
re BRANDS The red edge also accurately measures the cloth every 
a Sun-Red Edge —— . 
AluminA six inches...a most practical feature developed years ago 
(electro-plated with zinc) 
Sented Edge to aid Red Edge dealers in eliminating cutting waste. 
| — Only Red Edge is packed in the Spiral-Wrap End- 
Sun-Red Edge Cap round package. Less bulky and lighter in weight than 
Bronze ‘ ‘ 
the square carton, it saves you 6% in freight charges. 
Write for sales helps and prices 
SOLD TO AND DISTRIBUTED BY RECOGNIZED JOBBERS ONLY 
‘ REYNOLDS WIRE CQO., DIXON, ILLINOIS 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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QU” 


of ALL Remington 


Firearms, Ammunition 





and Cutlery was sold 
direct to recognized 


Jobbers during 1933 





Our Policy for 1934 


remains unchanged 





Remington Arms Company, Ine. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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93% 


of ALL 
Peters Ammunition 

was sold 
direct to recognized 


| Jobbers during 1933 





Our Policy for 1934 


remains unchanged 





The Peters Cartridge Co., Inc. (Delaware) 
Kings Mills, Ohio 
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“ COLUMBIAN 


_ S MANILA ROPE 


A Light Flashes 
in the Darkness! 


A Rope Holds 
in an Emergency ! 


Both mean Safety. Modern equip- 
ment is designed not only for durability 
and service but also to advance the cause 
of Safety. 

Columbian, the Guaranteed, Water- 
proofed Rope is a modern line possessing 
a combination of advantages found in 
no other rope. 

It is a beacon of safety on land or sea. 
Look for the Red, White and Blue 
Markers. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
352-80 Genesee Street 
_ Auburn, “The Cordage City”, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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700 Lookers aNp Buyers! 
—a 100% “CLICK” for Bissell! 


ans 





/* 







J. W. Bost 
Barr Co. St. 





‘ ., M 
F. Romeo, B. Lowenstein Gil-pt3- Po, 
& Bros., Memphis Christ Co. ey t 
» Boston 






a 
Mrs. Schwilk, Rike- Lon ® 
Kumler Co., Dayton 


HERE’s something that doesn’t happen more than once 
in a dozen blue moons... but it happened to Bissell! 

Recently, at the New York House Furnishing Show, 
more than 700 prominent house furnishing buyers visited 
the Bissell exhibit. 

They came from all parts of the country . . . they repre- 
sented America’s most outstanding department stores, 
and... 


They bought the Bissell line! setting mark-down; (3) an 
aggressive national advertising 
campaign, and, (4) modern, 
Quick to recognize the Bissell compelling window and floor 
as a fast-selling, big-profit displays, and store helps. 

item, these leading buyers were 
equally quick to take advan- 
sFarrell,£-W- tage of Bissell’s four-point 


Bissell program a smash hit! 


These prominent, wide-awake 
buyers saw in the Bissell a 


mT 
Thoma & Son, : ‘“ ee 
Beware chester praatiin. powerful item for ‘‘trading-up 


a to a higher unit of sale and 

This program includes: (1) higher profits. They praised the 
newer styled merchandise of __retail-mindedness of the Bissell 
highest quality and efficiency; promotion plan. They bought 
(2) a price policy of high, sus- _Bissell’s . . . and they took on 
tained mark-up, without off- the promotion. 









If it pays them... it will pay you 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New York Office and Export Dept....46 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 






° bel 
Jack Hoffman City 
Bros. New 
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Ogsviousy, quality in fence is not always evident on the surface. A coating of 
zinc may cover an inferior grade of steel. In that case beauty is only “zinc deep.” 
By far the most important factors in determining the durability of fence are the 
quality of steel and the gauge of wire. All Pittsburgh Fences are made of new, 
basic open-hearth, rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel. Even without its heavy 
and well bonded “Super-Zinc” coating, heavy-gauge Pittsburgh Fence would last 
twenty or thirty years. The Super-Zinced coating adds several more years to this 
long life. By selling your customers the widely accepted Pittsburgh Fence, you will 
build a sound, growing fence business with profit to yourself and satisfaction to 
your trade An important point to emphasize is that a fence should always be of 
heavy enough gauge for the purpose. You can safely assure your customers that the 
heavier gauges of Pittsburgh Fence are more economical in the long run. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


New York Detroit Chicago St.Louis Memphis Dallas 
Philadelphia Syracuse San Francisco Los Angeles 












Fence 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


FRESH AIR 
NO DRAFT 


NO RAIN 
NO SNOW 


= 
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HIS newest Ventilator meets every window 
ventilating requirement. 


SSeS SS 


The AIR METER Glass VENTILATOR admits 
the maximum amount of fresh air, without draft, 
rain or snow. 


} 
£ 
j 
5 


Yrs 


eee 





It is easily set up by simply fastening the grooved 
brackets to the window casing and sliding the 
ventilator into the grooves. 














Well made and attractive in its ANTIQUE 
MAPLE FINISH. Two popular sizes: 














No. 37—10 inches high extends to 
37 inches 


No. 49—10 inches high extends to 
49 inches 


Packed complete in individual cartons. One 
dozen to a case. 


Ask your Jobber to supply you. If he has not 
stocked the AIR METER Glass VENTILATOR— 


then write to us. 


CONTINENTAL 
SCREEN COMPANY 





TO WINDOW CASING 
SLIDE VENTILATOR 
INTO GROOVES. 
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with 28 entry lines 
Price—$1 for 200 sheets 





Your STocK TAKING 


WITH THIS 


NEW AND CONDENSED 
HARDWARE AGE INVENTORY Form , 


W: asked 1000 leading retail hardware 


merchants to help us design this new 

HARDWARE AGE INVENTORY REC- 
ORD SHEET. Here is the result, a new sheet, 
a~new size, a new form and a NEW LOW 
PRICE—$1 for 200 sheets. As these are 
printed on both sides, this means $1 for 400 
pages of inventory record sheets. Each page 
takes 28 items, one to a line. Your dollar in- 
vestment provides inventory entry space for 


11.200 items. 


In the past thousands of retail hardware 
merchants and wholesalers have used millions 


of the HARDWARE AGE INVENTORY 
SHEETS, because they were simple, con- 
venient and handy to use. The new form of 
sheet is even more simple, more convenient and 
easier to use. Our entire effort was directed 
toward making annual hardware inventories an 


easier job. 


The new HARDWARE AGE INVENTORY 
SHEETS will fit the standard HARDWARE 
AGE INVENTORY BINDER used by thou- 
sands of dealers. Send your dollar with your 
order for 200 of new inventory sheets to 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th Street 


New York City 
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SHAVINGS By MIKE CROMATIC 


2 out of 3 





2 out of every 3 families in the 
United States are reading about 
Gem in their favorite publications. 
This powerful, arresting and con- 
vincing advertising is appearing in 
leading national magazines and 
newspapers, with a circulation of 
28,000,000. Back the razor that has 
the backing! Tie in with Gem and 
boost profits! Stock ’em! Show 
‘em! Sell ’em! 





SCISSORS for this one 


. By way of Newark, N. J., comes 
c sale A vagy Hess's a neat way to — we + ne -— the smart idea of cutting out the 
of Christmas business. Simply make up your own gift p ‘ : i 
you need is a quantity of boxes with a Christmas design and some Gem Razor ate (appearing in the 
fancy paper and ribbon. Fill them with related merchandise, some for Saturday Evening Post and other 
men, women, young people, etc. For example, a swell a saad “ leading magazines) and putting 
man would be a Gem Razor and Blades, Ever-Ready Shaving Brush, ntti: ine aaa deabaaae. 
shaving mirror, bathroom lamp for shaving, etc. For the youngsters 
there are all sorts of camping equipment, including pocket knives, hand Gem sets. The ads are pasted on 
axes, flash lights, small tents, etc. For women, practical household cardboard and the words “As Ad- 
equipment including carving knives, silver-plated platters, etc. You can 
get a much bigger mark-up on gift packages of this sort than by selling 
each item singly. In addition, you’ll capture a lot of holiday business red crayon. Customers stop, look, 
that otherwise might go elsewhere. and buy! 





vertised” written across them in 





50% THICKER 


Made of 50% thicker surgical 
steel so we can strop ’em 4840 
separate times, genuine Gems out- 
shave and outsave all substitutes. 
= 7 * 7” . - 
Gem alone makes both single- and 
double-edged blades for your cus- 
tomers’ convenience and your 
profit! 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORP., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





© G. 8. R. C. 1934 


GEM Qoew ind Blade 
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Packaged Fisher Fixtures 


sell themselves! 








Plumbing fixtures come out of the dark corners 
of the hardware store... right out to the count- 
er where they'll sell themselves! And here’s 
why! Plumbing fixtures are now packaged by 
Fisher in handsome, modern silver and blue 
containers. For your counter they pop open 
into a self-display that will stop a customer 
and sell him on the spot! Further, your cus- 
tomer will see at a glance, the modern, full 
sweeping lines of these new Fisher Fixtures. 





His eye will catch the lustrous sparkle of a 
finish that’s there to stay. Then you can tell 
him about the Remova Unit... the great new 
feature of Fisher Fixtures that more than 
doubles their life, and eliminates all worry and 
costly repairs. Lead the field with Fisher! 
Treat your store to new sales and new custom- 
ers. Treat yourself to the greater profits that 
Packaged Fisher Fixtures promise you . . . for 
here is a line that actually sells itself! 


Write or ask your Jobber for Complete Information 


The complete line of Fisher Fixtures includes: Single Sink Faucets, Combination Sink Fixtures, Exposed and Concealed Lavatory Fixtures, Exposed 
and Concealed Bath and Shower Fixtures, Shampoo Fixtures, Laundry Fixtures, Beer Fixtures, Valves 


<> Fisher-Brass:Inc. 
ma RYSs VV i —c& © oO H i oO 


New York Office 


and Warehouse 


a 


442 West 49th St. 
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GET THE 


Brush Crofits that belong lo you 


* The WOOSTER SAMPLER—the greatest brush selling system 





ever developed puts these profits in YOUR pocket... Sells more 
and better brushes... displays most popular types and sizes... cuts 


inventory to the bone... keeps a continuous record of your stock. 


Brush Cleaner by Wooster... 













— 24 full 3 oz. 10c packages of Fay a 
this magic cleaner with order for p yy bay Wooster Table-Top Refill 
sa mpler. ” Deals ...A simplified fill-in 


stock of Wooster Foss-Set Brush- 
es for as little as $17.00. 

Stock Control Guide .. . 
This guide with brush sales-aid 
card keeps slow-moving items 
out of your stock. 





















National and Lo- 
cal Advertising... 
Wooster’s National 
Advertising in The 
Saturday Evening 
Post creates demand 
-.-local advertising 


helps YOU cash-in. 





The Wooster Sampler ... 
Swinging metal display ...26 
most popular types and sizes. 


MORE THAN A s 2 
DISPLAY BOARD Send for this sure-fire 
A COMPLETE 


SELLING SYSTEM sales story today. Get 





the Profits that belong 
toYOU! Use this coupon. 





The Wooster Brush Co., 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Please send me fall details of your Sampler 


YT ayaxy sd A essai BRUSHES na 
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UNIVERSAL 


Introduces ‘om 


Y Empress 


THE 
NO) /.\ bi 
OF 





UN 
EL 


SAL 
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Two new regal UNIVERSAL washers, styled to the Queen’s taste 
with impelling beauty, innovations and features that will put new life 
into your washer sales. New graceful lines, advance style, delightful 
color combinations, large tubs and best of all popularly priced, these 
new UNIVERSALS lead the way to greater washer profits. 


It's What Millions of Women Say that Counts 


Millions of dollars have been 
expended in the last twenty 
years advertising the merits of 
UNIVERSAL Appliances yet 
our most effective advertising 
has been and is by “word of 
mouth” through the millions of 
satisfied users. 


The name UNIVERSAL covers 
the greatest line of Electrical Ap- 
pliances and has the greatest 
public acceptance of any on the 
market. It is backed by a firm 
who since 1842 have made prod- 
ucts that “have stood the test of 
tim e.”? 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


The 
Duchess 


These new models may be 
had with or without self- 


emptying pump. 


Some very 
desirable 
territory 

still 
available 


Write us regarding our 
Home Laundry Equipment 
Merchandising Plan 
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FULLY TESTED — QUALITY MATERIALS — GUARANTEED 


With the Public 


So Conscious of 
Price and Quality, 
There is Real Sales 
Value in the Words 


—“It's Guaranteed!” 


HE average buyer instinctively shuns the product . 

that is unknown. How can he tell what it will do? There 6 No 
Whose is the responsibility if it “falls down”? And, Question As 
what is equally important, can the dealer be sure that his ° 
responsibility is backed by the maker of the product. to its Maker 








LABELED 











FOR YOUR 
PROTECTION 


. Look for the Diamond 
SWAN recognizes these facts. Consequently, in addi- shaped bright red label 
tion to making a product of unquestionable merit, all on SWAN Hose. This 
SWAN ALL-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE is perma- is your assurance that 
nently identified with a bright red label welded into the . gnect quality has been 
side of each length of hose. built into our product— 


It assures the customer of a product of known reliability, that it will render A-1 


a product which has been proved over many years of ‘€rvice, and that we 
service. But that is not all. Every length of SWAN _ Stand behind it. Itisa 
HOSE is guaranteed by the manufacturer. This war- ™ark that gives your 
ranty is for the 1935 season on all merchandise purchased customers assurance of 
this year. dependability. 


So, with this dual assurance of salability, and a price that : 
will make selling easy, there is every reason to stock and A 1935 Imp rovement 


push SWAN HOSE—which costs no more. This year we have improved the service- 


ability of SWAN Hose with fine-quality 


wrought brass couplings, and die-cut 
THE SWAN RUBBER COMPANY threads insuring a tight joint with faucet 
BUCYRUS, OHIO and nozzle. 


* SWAN 


~ | ALL-RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


a FINEST QUALITY — PRICED TO SELL, AND QUICKLY 
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There is a profitable farmer market 
for Elwel Breast Chains, Elwel Heel 
Chains and El-Wel-Tra Trace Chains 


The Horse is back on the job! 


These proud horses wear Ajax Breast Chains and Elwel 
Heel Chains No. 45. They are favorites—fine seilers. 


long known sterling items as those shown on this page. 
Dealers find that it pays to display them. 














NO. 57 HEEL CHAIN 





























Our number 155 Twist Link Breast Chains with tog- 
gles and No. 175 Double Slack Breast Chains also have 
many friends and so do No. 57 Heel Chains with heavy 
snaps. They make friends through long service. 


When it comes to Trace Chains, the name of the orig- 
inal electrically welded ‘“‘El-Wel-Tra”’ speaks for itself. 
They represent the highest standard of trace chain 
construction, and every pair is carefully inspected. 











—~<-) 
RAEN NS 




















There is a big broad swing back to the horse and the 
mule on the farm. There is much going over and repair- 
ing of harness. Much harness hardware is being bought. 
You should have a lively sale for such well known and 


AMERICAN CHAIN 





COMPANY, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chain 


See your jobber immediately. Build up your stock of 
these excellently made, fully guaranteed Breast and 
Heel Chains and El-Wel-Tra Trace Chains. You will 
have frequent call for them. 
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MR. JOBBER! 


By 
E. B. GALLAHER 
Editor, Clover Business Service 
Treasurer, Clover Mfg. Co. 


AN IMPORTANT JOBBER, who had recently taken on the Clover Color- 


Stripe line of Coated Abrasives, wrote me a personal letter, from which I 
quote: 


“TI can assure you with all sincerity that it was a 
real pleasure to place the order with your firm. It 
is not a courtesy order; we have, as you know, had 
a very good contact on abrasive papers, but we 
believe that your product, aside from the quality, 


carries tremendous good-will and popularity, and 





we expect to do a nice business with it.” 





9) ! Please note his statement that, while high quality is to be found in our 
goods, there is also an element which cannot be ignored — Dealer- 
Acceptance. 

page. 


Please don’t consider it bragging when I state that dealers, very gen- 
erally, everywhere would rather handle Clover products — on an equal price- 
basis. It’s an exact statement of fact—easily demonstrated. As for the con- 
sumer, he is not “brand conscious’ —what he wants is quality at the right price. 





















































5) He can get just that in Clover products. 
and Have you, Mr. Jobber, considered the great supplemental advantage 
orig- you would gain through stocking Clover products—Dealer-Appeal? It would 
tself. help in all your relations with the dealer! 
ie Our products are as good as the best—prices 
ei always right—plus enthusiastic Dealer-Acceptance, 
ee] rarely to be found. Think it over! 
aoeoconnnessenannel a 
E. B. GALLAHER: 
ck of — Mfg. — oo _, ‘ ' , 
ou may send me, out obligation, samples of: 
- and CLOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY nndiinles Reniiieeen. 
1 will Red-Stripe Turkish Emery Cloth—for polishing. 
NORWALK, CONN., U. es Yellow-Stripe Aluminous Oxide Cloth—for cut- 
ting hard metals. The universal shop abrasive. 
SANDPAPERS Orange-Stripe Garnet Paper—for wood-working. 
Orange-Stripe Garnet Cloth. 
METAL-CUTTING PAPERS AND CLOTHS Clover Grease-Mixed Grinding Compound. 
WOOD-WORKING PAPERS AND CLOTHS Clover Water-Mixed Valve-Grinding Compound. 
Name 
CLOVER GRINDING AND LAPPING COMPOUNDS Address - 
Character of Business 
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With Which is Combined 
Goop HARDWARE 


GEORGE H. GRIFFITHS 
General Manager 


CHARLES J. HEALE, 2Zditor 


J. A. WARREN J. M. WITTEN 


Associate Editors 


L. W. MOFFETT 
Washington Representative 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


New York: 

H. G. BLopcett, 239 W. 39th St. 
Boston: 

CHAUNCEY F,. ENGLISH, 140 Federal St. 
CLEVELAND: 

WILL J. FPepprery, 605 Union Bldg., 1836 

Euclid Ave. 

CHICAGO: 

L. V. ROWLANDs, 802 Otis Bldg 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. : 

R. J. Bircu, 155 Sansome St 
Los ANGELES, CAL. : 

R. J. Brrcw, 846 So. Broadway 


Fritz J. FRANK, Pres. 





GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
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Registration 
No. A-3:31-01590 


The Hardware Dealers Magazine 
PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER THURSDAY 


EDITORIAL CONTENTS of THIS ISSUE 


OCTOBER 25, 1934 


A Complete Report of the Atlantic City Convention 


Starting on page 37 
Do 5 


The joint convention of the National Wholesale Hardware 
Association and the American Hardware Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was attended by 1500 delegates, probably establishing 


an all time record for attendance. 


Here is the first published 


report on this important industry meeting, sufficiently com- 
plete to give our readers a clear and broad picture of what was 


said and done during the convention. 
Helpful Hints, by Robert Pilgrim 
They’re Telling Us 
Hardware Age Window Display Suggestions 
News of the Trade 
How’s the Hardware Business? 
How to Figure Percentages, by Murray C. French 
Pernicious Income-Anemia, by Saunders Norvell 
Hardware Age Show Card Course 
What’s New 


Advertisers Index, page 109 


IRON AGE PUBLISHING CO., INC, 
GEORGE H. GRIFFITHS, Secretary 


Publication Office: N. W. Cor. 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Executive Offices: 239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—United States, its possessions: one year $1.00. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Foreign countries not taking domestic rates, 1 year, $2.50; Single copies 15c eac 


Mexico, Central America, South America, Spain and its colonies: one year $1.00. 


67 


68 


70 


72 


78 


82 


84 


112 


132 


Canada $2.50 








These Bulletins 
Sent You—FREE 


Show How to Make 
Your Store 


BETTER 


HOME $ 


HEADQUARTERS 





NOW! You can make Your Store the 
Center in Your Community for the Nation- 
Wide, Three Billion Dollar, U. S. National 
Housing Campaign! Atkins Service brings 
you a complete plan, ready to use! Every 
detail is covered in these Bulletins! 


WINDOW TRIM FREE 


Included with the Bulletins is the material 
for a striking window to help sell many other 
lines besides Atkins Saws and Tools. You 
can get going the day you receive this big 
idea! Just another proof that Atkins is 
always ready to help you build business and 
profits! All you need do is ask for the 
Atkins "BETTER HOMES" Plan on your 
letter-head or fill out the coupon below 
and mail it to— 











DEALERS SERVICE DEPT., 


SS. § SESE Bre 9 ese > 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Please send the complete Atkins “Better Homes” Plan and window display material, without charge, to 


Name .. eee .......Firm 


Address ol fst Ne ee oo rier last aed oo ae 
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The Atlantic City 


vention ever held by the hard- 
ware wholesalers and manufac- 


Preston er the largest joint con- 


turers, the 1934 Atlantic City meet- 
ings, was also the best attended in 
many years. Even the closing Thurs- 
day morning session of the whole- 
salers had a larger than usual crowd. 
Official registration was well over the 
1300 mark, with estimated gross at- 
tendance approximately 1500. 

It was a spirited convention. 

Prominent and capable speakers 
addressed each session and had at- 
tentive audiences. The Federal Ad- 
ministration and the New Deal were 
roundly criticized as extravagant, in- 
effective for permanent benefit and 
as economically unsound, by all but 
one or two speakers. It was clear 
that the manufacturers were almost 
united in their disapproval of Wash- 
ington, but among the wholesalers 
the articulate indicated mixed emo- 
tions and opinions. 





OCTOBER 25, 1934 


Convention 


Held Jointly by the National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation and the American Hardware Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 22 to 25, 1934—Attendance 1500 


The wholesalers devoted most of 
their attention to codes and price 
competition. Their code discussions 
indicated a lack of general satisfac- 
tion with code progress, but by no 
means discouragement, for the belief 
was clearly expressed that the newly 
formed National Wholesale Hard- 
ware Code Authority, working un- 
der the provisions of the supple- 
mental wholesale hardware code, 
holds great promise for effecting the 
objectives of wholesalers. In code 
consideration, stress was placed on 
the importance of making the price 
differentials clauses effective; the ne- 
cessity for curbing any further 
changes in the labor provisions and 
the desire to eliminate price cutting 
possibly through price filing. 

The manufacturers’ code studies 


were more general, as members pres- 
ent operate under so many different 
codes without very much common 
ground. Their program dealt with 
broad economic problems which in 
most cases developed into anti-ad- 
ministration talks. Those who spoke 
from the platform or from the floor 
made it quite plain that their opposi- 
tion to Washington policies are very 
deep-rooted, and that in their judg- 
ment recovery is being seriously re- 
tarded by such policies. Despite 
their apparent alarm over govern- 
mental activities, informal comments 
suggested that a basic feeling of con- 
fidence prevailed and that current 
business shows improvement which 
is expected to be sustained. 

There were two joint sessions, 
Monday night and Wednesday morn- 











ing. At the latter, J. E. Woodman- 
see, as spokesman for the whole- 
salers, gave an earnest plea to manu- 
facturers on the price situation. His 
comments, published elsewhere in 
this issue, brought out the jobber’s 
difficulty in trying to put retailers in 
competition with chain and mail or- 
der houses. He was armed with a 
30-ft. roll of single-spaced price data 
which he said were only a part of 
the items on which such price com- 
petition could not be met. 


Code Authorities Organize 


Saturday morning prior to the con- 
vention the National Wholesale 
Hardware Code Authority held an or- 
ganization meeting. The officers, per- 
sonnel and program are given else- 
where in this issue, as reported to 
the wholesalers’ Tuesday morning 
session. The sheet metal distributors 
held a code authority meeting on 
Monday morning to study budgets, 
personnel, elect officers, etc., as re- 
ported in connection with the account 
of their Tuesday and Wednesday ses- 
sions. 


L. M. Stratton Elected 
N.W.H.A. President 


Leslie M. Stratton, Stratton-War- 
ren Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
was elected president of the National 
Wholesale Hardware Association at 
that group’s closing session, Thurs- 
day morning. He succeeds C. J. 
Whipple, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., Chicago, and was vice-presi- 
dent last year. Vice-presidents 
chosen are A. J. Gaehr, The Geo. 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Shanon Crandall, California Hard- 
ware Co., Los Angeles, Cal., and A. 
W. Howe, The J. M. & L. A. Osborn 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Gaehr is 
also chairman of National Wholesale 
Code Authority and Mr. Howe is 
president of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Distributors which 
was formerly the Metal Branch 
group within the N. W. H. A. J. W. 
MacLean, Edwards & Walker Co., 
Portland, Me., was selected to take 
Mr. Gaehr’s place on the executive 
committee whose members will all 
serve another year, the three expir- 
ing term holders having been re- 
elected. 
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NEW NWHA PRESIDENT 











LESLIE M. STRATTON 


Stratton-Warren Hardware Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


A. P. Van Schaick Reelected 
A.H.M.A. President 

A. P. Van Schaick, American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., was 
reelected president of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the Thursday closing session 
of that body. Vice-presidents re- 
elected are R. G. Thompson, Lufkin 
Rule Co., New York City; R. E. 
Pritchard, the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., and Houston Dudley, 
Gray & Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
The three new members of the execu- 
tive committee are: George T. Kim- 
ball, the American Hardware Corp., 
New Britain, Conn.; Alfred Kiek- 
hefer, National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Rich- 
ard Harte, Ames, Baldwin, Wyoming 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Although official action does not 
take place until the spring meeting 
of the executive committees of both 
associations, it is generally believed 
that the 1935 fall convention will re- 
turn to Chicago in line with the 
practice in recent years to alternate 
between Atlantic City and Chicago. 


Entertainment Program 


Dancing, * professional entertain- 
ment and golf privileges were part 


of the well rounded entertainment 
program offered degelates, guests and 
their ladies at the joint convention 
in Atlantic City. An informal recep- 
tion and dance were given in the 
Blenheim ballroom of the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim Monday evening. The 
ladies of the convention attended a 
bridge and tea party Tuesday after- 
noon in the East Solarium. That 
evening the Melody Ensemble of 
Philadelphia, the Morris Braun 
String Trio and the Martin Sisters, 
dancers, entertained in the Music 
Room. An informal dance was held 
in the Blenheim ballroom. 

For the ladies, guest tickets for 
boardwalk rolling chairs were issued 
Wednesday afternoon. The conven- 
tion’s formal reception and ball was 
held Wednesday evening. Privileges 
of the Northfield Country Club, for 
golf enthusiasts and of the Inlet 
Courts for tennis players were avail- 
able to delegates and their ladies. 

There were five men on the enter- 
tainment committee: R. A. Sundvahl, 
the Corbin Screw Corp., Chicago, 
and secretary, Hardware Golf Asso- 
ciation, chairman; A. A. Chisholm, 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; A. T. 
Fish, A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; B. E. Strader, 
the Peters Cartridge Co., Kings 
Mills, Ohio, and R. T. Woodings, 
Woodings-Verona Tool Works, Ve- 
rona, Pa. 

Members of the ladies reception 
committee were: Mrs. A. P: Van 
Schaick, Southport, Conn.; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Durell, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. 
M. J. Lacey, New Britain, Conn.; 
Mrs. C. J. Whipple, Chicago, IIl.; 
Mrs. L. C. May, Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. J. A. Warner, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Hardware Age Special 


Monday morning, the HARDWARE 
AGE SPECIAL, via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, arrived with 114 delegates and 
their families. This was a through 
train from Chicago and other west- 
ern cities, without the delay and in- 
convenience of a change and the lug- 
ging of baggage at North Philadel- 
phia station. Pictures and an account 
of this special train are presented in 
this issue. 

On the pages which follow the im- 
portant addresses and discussions are 
published, arranged by individual 
sessions for the convenience of our 
readers. 
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Price Competition, the Code and 
the N.W.H.A. Year's Work 


By C. J. WHIPPLE 


President, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill., in 
His Annual Address as President of National Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association Before Jobbers’ Tuesday Session. 


most interesting years of our association’s existence. It would require 


I THINK it has been my privilege to serve as your president during the two 


considerable time to mention all of the economic changes that have taken 
place during this period, and I shall not attempt to do so, but it is a fair 
statement to say that we have been making a “lot of history.” 


At our meeting in Chicago a year 
ago we were in the midst of formu- 
lating the General Wholesale Code, 
which was finally approved on Jan. 
12, 1934. The Supplemental Code 
for the Wholesale Hardware Indus- 
try was approved on July 30, 1934. 
Later in this session the Code Com- 
mittee will present a report covering 
both of these codes in detail. 

During the year it has been my 
privilege to sit in with our Code 
Committee at most of their meetings 
and also to be present at several of 
the Washington conferences. I have 
attended a number of state retail 
hardware conventions, the meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Hardware Jobbers, 
held in Del Monte, Calif., last Feb- 
ruary; the meeting of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers Association and 
the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers Association, held at Hot 
Springs, Ark., in April, and the An- 
nual Congress of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers Association, held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, in June. I 
think our members from coast to 
coast have a closer understanding 
and a better spirit of cooperation 
than ever existed before. I have tre- 
mendously enjoyed my contact with 
other wholesalers and value greatly 
the friendships that have resulted 
from meeting so many fine men in 
the same line of business. 

In this report I shall not attempt 
to cover any complete outline of the 
association’s activities during the 
year. You will have full details in 
Mr. Fernley’s report to be given 
shortly. I shall only say that it has 
been an exceedingly busy year and 
many times the capacity of our staff 
was taxed to the utmost. 
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Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
Retiring Pres. N.W.H.A. 


A year ago, when I spoke to you 
at our Chicago convention, I called 
specific attention to what seemed to 
me to be certain defects in our whole- 
saling structure. During the past 
year, and particularly in the last few 
months, we have heard a great deal 
more about price competition from 
the large mail-order houses, their 
branch stores and the cash-and-carry 
syndicates than we ever heard before. 
I realize fully that many of you do 
not think as I do on this subject, 
and sometimes I think you are for- 
tunate in that your place of business 
is not located in Chicago, where two 


of these very large organizations 
maintain their headquarters. At 
times I wonder if you have given the 
subject as much thought and con- 
sideration as I have, if you have 
shopped as many stores and have 
compared as many merchandise sam- 
ples. I also wonder if you had in- 
formation as to buying costs on cer- 
tain lines of merchandise, compara- 
ble in every way to similar lines that 
we all carry, whether you would con- 
tinue the complacent attitude that 
you have adopted in the past. A few 
years ago it was pretty generally 
conceded that anything cheap in 
price was correspondingly cheap in 
quality, but such an assumption is 
not true today, and the general state- 
ment that the merchandise handled 
by these competitors is of doubtful 
quality simply indicates ignorance of 
the true situation. Undoubtedly 
some of the items handled are of 
such poor quality that we would not 
care to serve our customers similar 
merchandise. The fact remains, and 
a comparison of the samples proves, 
that a majority of the goods handled 
by these concerns is equal to or is a 
better quality than the lines we carry. 

Statistics are woefully lacking in 
the hardware business. In the 1930 
survey of distribution, which was 
based on 1929 business, the total an- 
nual wholesale hardware business 
was given as $866,000,000. I think 
that figure is somewhat larger than 
the true amount and, due to the 
shrinkage in volume that has taken 
place since 1929, I believe that the 
total annual wholesale hardware 
business is now somewhere between 
$500,000,000 and $550,000,000. 
Again statistics are not available and 
the figures are somewhat distorted by 
fluctuations in prices, but it is my 
feeling that 10 years ago, 20 years 
ago, or 30 years ago, the physical 
volume of business handled by hard- 
ware wholesalers was very much 
larger than it is today. How much, 
I cannot say, and we can only ap- 
proximate how much of the business 
that we once had that has been lost 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Approximate Return to Normal Conditions 
More Speedy Than Recently Anticipated 


By A. P. VAN SCHAICK 


General Sales Manager, American Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., in His Annual Address as President, The American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Before the Manufac- 
turers Closing Session on Thursday. 


URING the months which have intervened since our last annual meeting, 
there has been much of business hope, skepticism, apprehension. 
Political partisanship has become largely a thing of the past, for 
party alignments as previously recognized have largely ceased to exist. 
Individual differences of opinion as to policies and methods do exist, fre- 
quently violent in intensity, but generally sincere and of constructive intent, 
for, above all else, a country torn and tired by depression and turmoil desires 


the speedy return of economic security. 


Conditions the world over made 
change inevitable in social, economic 
and industrial relations. But many of 
the theories which during the past year 
have been translated into practice dif- 
fer so radically from previously ac- 
cepted standards, and are so frankly 
of merely experimental character, that 
apprenhension as to results has been 
justified. There is evidence to indicate 
that some of these ventures have not 
turned out well, and the apparent dis- 
inclination of the Government up to 
very recent weeks to face the facts of 
the situation has undoubtedly weak- 
ened business confidence to a degree 
that has seriously retarded improve- 
ment, and resulted in general demand 
that recovery be no longer subordinated 
to social reform. 

Industrial attention naturally has 
been directed primarily to the National 
Recovery Administration. Recognizing 
the existence of the material conditions 
for the beginning of real recovery, but 
hampered and restricted by the inac- 
tivity, contradictions and vacillations in 
policy of the Recovery Administration, 
as well as uncertainty as to manipula- 
tion of the currency, industry has hesi- 
tated. 

There is recent evidence, however, 
that Government has at last taken some 
cognizance of these conditions. In his 
recent radio address to the country, the 
President for the first time put primary 
and practically entire emphasis on re- 
covery, and not on those reforms which 
have heretofore been stressed. His 
allusions to NRA are significant. Havy- 
ing previously made reference to limita- 
tion of production and price-fixing de- 
vices as policies in which NRA codes 
may have “gone too far,” the President 
said: 
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A. P. VAN SCHAICK 


The American Chain Co. 
Pres. A.H.M.A. 


“Tt is now time to review these ac- 
tions as a whole to determine through 
deliberative means in the light of ex- 
perience, from the standpoint of the 
good of the industries themselves, as 
well as the general public interest, 
whether the methods and _ policies 
adopted in the emergency have been 
best calculated to promote industrial 
recovery and a permanent improve- 
ment of business and labor conditions.” 

If future policy contemplates aban- 
doning limitation of production, that 
fact is indeed important, for limitation 


of production is based on what many 
regard as the fundamental fallacy of 
the entire New Deal. Out of the theory 
that excess of production is the basic 
cause of the nation’s ills, arise most 
of the restrictions and limitations that 
have been imposed by NRA, and which 
have been made the justification for 
referring to it as a_ strait-jacket 
which makes difficult the resumption 
of industrial activity. 

The actual and visible reorganization 
of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion has been begun. As described by 
the President, its progress will be “evo- 
lutionary,” which may be interpreted 
to mean very gradual unfolding of fu- 
ture policies and aims, culminating 
ultimately in definite recommendations 
to Congress as to the form in which 
the Administration will desire it to be- 
come permanent. 

The history of the year in general 
business and in specific industries is 
too recent to require comment, and 
may be regarded as water over the dam, 
except for such wisdom as may have 
been accumulated in the experience. 
The all-important question concerns the 
future and I am among those who find 
justification for the sincere belief that 
improvement in the months just ahead 
will be considerable, general and sus- 
tained. Reliable business indices indi- 
cate the existence of almost every ma- 
terial condition requisite to recovery. 
Fear alone has applied the brakes, and 
to an extent which seemingly is sup- 
plying its own antidote. Widespread 
apprehension bids fair to terminate 
many of its causes and to give pause 
to the development of other doctrines 
of dubious intent. There is no imme- 
diate expectation of what we are wont 
to term a “boom,” but likelihood of 
rapidly expanding volume and the 
prospect of approximate return to 
normal conditions much more speedily 
than has recently been anticipated. 

As to our Association. Over and 
above all else in its 33 year record of 
accomplishment, the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association de- 
serves the commendation and gratitude 
of industry and trade for bringing to- 
gether in friendly intimacy the pro- 
ducers and distributors of hardware 
and kindred lines. In few other indus- 
tries of national character is acquaint- 
ance so general, friendships so com- 
mon. In few other business organiza- 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Economic Balance for National Recovery 


By GEORGE H. HOUSTON 


President, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Address- 
ing Joint Opening Session Monday Night. 


no unemployment, there is no depression. 


Reemployment, when 


[i nent is essentially a condition of unemployment. If there is 


effected, will end a depression. A depression may be said to be caused 
by the destruction of the essential balance between national income on the 
one hand and debt and taxation on the other; between the price of individual 
commodities or services and the general price level, and between the available 
supply of particular items of goods and the current demand for them. Recov- 
ery from a depression requires the reestablishment of these balances to such 
an extent as again to permit the exchange of goods and services to proceed in 


a free and untrammeled manner. 

Prosperity and a rising standard of 
living cannot exist in the face of re- 
striction in production and a diminish- 
ing output of goods and services. The 
standard of living may be defined as 
the sum total of all the goods and ser- 
vices produced, divided by the number 
of people there are to use them. The 
smaller the aggregate volume of such 
goods and services there is to divide, 
the smaller each person’s portion will 
be and the lower the standard of liv- 
ing. Men have aspired for ages to im- 
prove the distribution of these goods 
and services among all of the people. 
In much of our economic thinking we 
are inclined to attempt this improve- 
ment by some form of restriction in 
output. Improvement in distribution, 
coupled with such restriction will not 
raise the standard of living for all. It 
may for some, but in the aggregate our 
standard of living will be lowered by 
anything that reduces the total output 
of goods and services. 

Goods and services, in general, are 
of two characters — First, those con- 
sumed currently in the processes of liv- 
ing without retention of any substantial 
utility value after initial use, which we 
call consumption goods. Second, those 
used in the processes of rebuilding and 
developing the country, which retain a 
substantial and continuing utility value 
after initial use, which we call durable 
goods. Due to the lack of continuing 
utility value after initial use, consump- 
tion goods do not possess the quality of 
collateral for credit after initial use 
and therefore must be paid for before 
such use. As a result, speaking gen- 
erally, consumption goods must be 
bought out of current income. Durable 
goods, by virtue of their retainel util- 
ity value after initial use, possess more 
or less the quality of collateral for 
credit, during their useful life. Man 
has learned this by experience and, as 
a result, a very large portion of all 
durable goods are bought. with credit 
and paid for with savings. 
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Pres. Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Addressed Opening Joint Session 
as Chairman Durable Goods 
Industries 


The volume of demand for consump- 
tion goods is quite uniform due to the 
continuity of the physical needs of man 
for goods of this character. At the 





depth of the depression these goods 
were moving into consumption at the 
rate of 75 to 80 per cent of their nor- 
mal volume. At present, the demand 
for these goods is well above this level 
—in fact is nearly normal. The de- 
mand for new durable goods, on the 
other hand, fluctuates very greatly, due 
to the fact that old durable goods may 
be used for an indefinite period and 
that new durable goods will be ac- 
quired only because of the satisfaction 
to be derived from their possession, or 
in anticipation of a profit from their 
future use. At the depth of the de- 
pression new durable goods were being 
produced at only about 20 to 25 per 
cent of normal volume and since then 
this volume has been increased to only 
about 40 to 50 per cent of normal. 

Durable goods fall into three general 
groups—first, those used by people in 
the satisfaction of their personal needs. 
These include houses, house furnish- 
ing, automobiles and similar durable 
articles used in the processes of living. 
Second, public property, including 
streets and roads, river and harbor im- 
provements, great public works and 
facilities of government such as public 
buildings and the equipment of the 
Army and Navy. The third group are 
truly capital goods, used for the pur- 
pose of producing, transporting and 
trading in the goods and services of the 
country. They include industrial facil- 
ities, transportation and communication 
facilities, and commercial buildings 
and facilities. 

The relatively small amount of un- 
employment remaining in the consump- 
tion goods industries, as we have de- 
fined them, may be attributed almost 





A LITTLE SURPRISE—At the opening of the Manufacturers’ Tuesday session, 

La Vern T. Ryder, president, National Homeworkshop Guild, presents to A. P. 

Van Schaick, president, The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, a 

hand worked gavel and anvil to be used by Mr. Van Schaick and succeeding 

presidents and for Mr. Van Schaick to own and retain a miniature replica of the 
presiding equipment. 
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entirely to the subnormal buying power 
of those normally employed in the 
durable goods industries and in the 
service industries. A substantially 
larger proportion of unemployment 
exists in the service industries. This 
can be traced directly, however, to the 
reduced demand for services in the 
durable goods industries. Restoration 
of normal employment in these fields 
cannot be expected except with normal 
employment in the durable goods in- 
dustries. Over half of all existing un- 
employment lies in the durable goods 
industries themselves, the greater part 
of which is in the construction indus- 
tries and in the production of building 
materials. The volume of normal em- 
ployment in each of these fields of in- 
dustrial activity has been the result of 
long growth parallelling the develop- 
ment of the country and the habits and 
requirements of the people. It is use- 
less to contemplate any sudden shift, 
of great proportions, in the distribution 
of normal employment among these 
fields. Unemployment must be correct- 
ed largely where it exists and not by 
attempts to make a vast volume of new 
employment in a short time in another 
field and especially in the field of con- 
sumption goods. Small adjustments of 
this character, of course, are being 
made constantly, but, in the aggregate, 
the distributicn of normal employment 
among these fields will change slowly. 
It will be seen, therefore, that recovery 
from the depression through reemploy- 
ment will be possible only as reemploy- 
ment is effected in the durable goods 
industries. 

The demand for durable goods is al- 
most without limit (1) in the replace- 
ment of the durable facilities of the 
country, and (2) in their further devel- 
opment and enlargement. It should be 


recognized that all durable facilities 
must be replaced on the average of say 
once in 25 years. When we consider 
that there has been no normal volume 
of housing construction since 1928 we 
will get some idea of the growing vol- 
ume of obsolescence and shortage of 
essential facilities of this character. In 
spite of this growing demand, however, 
reemployment in this field will be pos- 
sible only as conditions are established 
which encourage and stimulate forward 
planning and new enterprise. 

There has been much conflict be- 
tween the proponents of reform of our 
economic system and those who have 
desired to address themselves directly 
to recovery—that is to reemployment. 
The underlying program of the reform- 
ers has been to establish economic 
planning upon a national scale, while 
those seeking immediate recovery have 
desired to apply corrective measures to 
unbalanced conditions where found, to 
release accumulated savings and credit 
resources of the country to flow again 
into the purchase of durable goods, and 
to stimulate the dormant energies of 
the American people into renewed ac- 
tivities in forward looking enterprise. 
Until these conflicting viewpoints are 
adjusted and the thought and effort of 
the country concentrated upon one 
objective, progress will be slow. If na- 
tional economic planning is the solu- 
tion for this country and for the Amer- 
ican people, then let us have it by all 
means. If, however, after considera- 
tion of its merits and demerits, it is 
not the solution, then we should put 
it aside and address our full attention 
to those relatively simple but funda- 
mental measures necessary for re- 
covery. 

Economic planning, as advocated by 
the reformers, may be defined as the 
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foreseeing and planning, by a central- 
ized agency or agencies, of the specific 
future course of economic progress of 
the country, including the balancing of 
the supply with the demand for par- 
ticular goods and services and the num- 
ber of those seeking gainful occupation 
with the volume of available jobs; also 
the directing, through centralized regu- 
lation, of the infinite economic activi- 
ties of the country along the specific 
lines thus laid down. As now being 
advocated in this country, it is attempt- 
ing to regulate our economic life along 
several different channels: 

The regulation of agriculture, 
through the Bankhead Act and the 
A.A.A. 


The regulation of industry, through 
NIRA. 

The control of capital and credit 
through first, control of the Banking 
System, and second, control of the 
financing of private enterprise by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
operating under the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934. 

And finally the establishment of 
social security through plans not yet 
crystallized into specific form. 

The question we must ask with re- 
spect to these vast undertakings is not 
only whether the objectives are desir- 
able in themselves, but whether they 
can be reached in a practical way 
without the destruction of our social 
order and the substitution of one not 
suited to the psychology of our people 
nor stimulating to our future progress. 

There is an inherent difference be- 
tween plans for the stimulation and 
fostering of private enterprise and na- 
tional economic planning. The one 
carefully maintains the independent 
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and individual character of private en- 
terprise with the very minimum of 
governmental interference and central- 
ized regulation. The other tends to 
dominate, regulate and control enter- 
prise by governmental agencies func- 
tioning through centralized bureaus, 
thereby destroying the independence 
and initiative of private business. 

The economic difficulties in which 
the people of the world find themselves 
today may be said to be caused by the 
rapid growth, since the beginning of 
the power era, of our physical sciences 
and the mechanical arts growing out 
of them, as compared with the relative- 
ly slower growth of our social sciences, 
and the arts of Government, organiza- 
tion and management. We have learned 
to make things, the use of which we 
do not yet know how to control. It 
has been said truly that man inherits 
the accumulated knowledge of previous 
generations in the field of physical 
sciences, but each succeeding genera- 
tion learns little from the past with 
respect to human relations. Much of 
man’s knowledge on this subject has 
to be learned over again by each 
generation with the result that progress 
in the perfection of our human rela- 
tions is much slower than progress in 
our relations to inanimate things or in 
our knowledge of the relations of in- 
animate things to each other. 

In the span of a few generations the 
whole concept of industrial organiza- 
tion has developed into its present vast 
proportions. Viewing this progress we 
should not be discouraged, but we 
should be careful not to force these 
developments beyond man’s capacity to 
deal with them. The safety of our 
civilization lies in the diffusion of these 
problems through decentralization, 
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rather than in their concentration 
through vast centralization. 


Turning to the specific phases of 
planned economy, and particularly to 
those which affect industry, we find in 
the Industrial Recovery program a plan 
for the regulation of industry along 
two fundamental lines: 


1. An effort to recast the relations be- 
tween employer and employees, ostensibly 
for the purpose of giving to the employee 
a greater participation in the gross pro- 
ceeds of industry; and 

2. An expressed intent to give the em- 
ployer, as a quid pro quo for consenting 
to this readjustment of relations with his 
employees, an opportunity to step out from 
under the anti-trust laws and market his 
products to the consumer by group ar- 
rangements, more or less in restraint of 
trade. 


The result of these activities has been, 
through the shortening of working hours 
and the raising of rates of pay, to increase 
costs and prices of manufactured products 
so as to enlarge rather than reduce the 
previous disparity between the price of 
manufactured products and the general 
price level. Price fixing and price regu- 
lating provisions have been permitted in 
many codes but upon application they have, 
in some instances, met with such vigorous 
public opposition that, at the present time, 
serious consideration is being given by the 
National Recovery Administration to the 
abandoment of that portion of the indus- 
trial recovery program having to do with 
the setting aside of the anti-trust laws. 
This will tend to depress prices by the 
restoration of competition where it has 
been suspended. What will be the effect 
of this restored competition upon the pres- 
ent high wage levels and shortened hours 
of work and upon the whole problem of 
restoring those conditions of profit in- 


centive necessary for the renewal of for- 
ward looking enterprise and the revival of 
the durable goods industries? 

The Industrial Recovery Program made 
the mistake of raising costs of manufac- 
tured products prior to the development of 
a renewed demand for such products so 
that today many lines of goods are costing 
more than they did at the peak of 1929 
with a present volume of production of 
not more than 25 or 30 per cent of that 
period. The demand for durable goods is 
essentially an induced demand arising from 
expectation of a profit from the use of 
such goods or from satisfaction in the en- 
joyment of their possession. Each of these 
incentives disappears rapidly in the face 
of high prices for such goods in relation 
to the general price level. This particular 
instance of economic planning is facing 
now the almost insuperable difficulty of 
correcting this disparity. The possibility 
of effecting this correction will not be im- 
proved by a further shortening of working 
hours in these depressed industries with a 
corresponding increase in their wage rates, 
costs and prices. 

The only way in which general pros- 
perity can be enjoyed is to have a free 
exchange of goods and services between 
the different portions of the population— 
for instance, between the producer of agri- 
cultural products and the producer of man- 
ufactured products. This free exchange can 
only be procured when the prices of these 
commodities are properly balanced one 
against the other. If the price of agricultural 
products is too high as compared with the 
price of manufactured products the urban 
dweller cannot buy the produce of the 
farmer in sufficient quantities to permit 
the farmer to dispose of his produce, and 
if the contrary is true the farmer cannot 
buy the products of the manufacturer in 
sufficient quantities to keep the urban 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The Place of the Wholesaler 
in the Recovery Program 


By A. D. WHITESIDE 


President, Dun & Bradstreets, Inc., New York City, Former 
NRA Divisional Deputy in Charge of Distribution Codes and 
Now a Member of National Industrial Recovery Board, Ad- 
dressing Wholesalers’ Tuesday Session. 


should make money, and I used to take figures of manufacturers that 
sold to the retailers, and manufacturers that sold to the wholesalers, 
and I found that some manufacturers knew how to sell retailers, were equipped 
to sell, had the product to sell and that they made money. Then I found 
that when the large retailers came in and made these heavy purchases, that 
there was going to be trouble. Now this was back just after 1900, when the 
wholesale association—I think it was drygoods—was formed, and they used to 
ask me to let them know which retailers were sufficiently large to buy on the 
same basis as wholesalers and that is the way this inquiry started in my 
mind, and it went on until 1919, when those that sold the wholesaler, many 
of them in foodstuffs, textiles, and I am not sure of your line, because I 
didn’t know it intimately, were much inclined to think that they could’ make 
so much money if they would just cut out the wholesalers and step over their 
heads, or step alongside of them and let them buy, if they cared to buy, but 
to carry on distribution directly through the retailer; and they did that, par- 
ticularly in textiles—more so in hosiery and underwear and finished articles 
than in piece-goods, but they nevertheless did it, and when the crash came, 
they found that it was difficult to distribute any place. The wholesalers 
didn’t have that tender feeling for them. They had filled their place with 
other products, perhaps textiles, which stuck to them. We found that, 
generally speaking, to cover the country nationally, or even in an important 
region, it cost about 7 per cent more to sell directly to the retailer than it 
did to sell through the wholesaler; and we further found that in most lines, 
approximately 150 wholesalers will get national distribution. 
We found, further, that the whole- ‘ 


| Dee in my business life I became quite interested in how people 











salers were not properly fulfilling their 
function. They were just accepting the 
fact that they were there, that goods 
came to them and that they would 
distribute them. They sold their goods 
over too wide a territory and did not 
make the effort to push the goods that 
were marketable or which had the call, 
and, as you know, no industry in the 
world has the obsolescence that you 
people find in the products you sell. 
That is the fascination of it—to an out- 
sider, at any rate. 

There seems to me no reasonable ex- 
cuse why either manufacturers or 
wholesalers, where you have this con- 
stant inventive genius ahead of you, 
where you make things that are pe- 
culiarly helpful to everyone in the 
United States, that you can’t keep this 
going perpetually and on a continually 
advancing basis. I further think the 
general trend toward individual homes, 
particularly in rural districts, is going 
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to help you sell to the individual who 
takes some pride in keeping things up 
properly. And there is an immense ap- 
peal there, although it may be more 
pronounced in me than in others. 

The second point, I believe, is this: 
when I was with the NRA I believed 
that if a group of men performed a 
function and performed it properly and 
performed it economically, they should 
be recognized. The fact that a dif- 
ferential possibility is in your code, 
and in all the wholesale codes, is due 
to that one point. I think there should 
be definite recognition for the func- 
tion performed by the wholesaler in 
the United States. And I am definitely 
of that opinion now, more so perhaps 
than then. What that differential is 
depends entirely upon the product and 
the customs in general, but it does not 
seem to be equitable to expect a whole- 
saler to push the product of a manu- 
facturer if a retailer can buy at the 


same price or, in many, many instances, 
those distributing to the retail cus- 
tomers, buying at a lower price than 
the wholesaler can buy it. It just 
doesn’t seem reasonable. 

I don’t know how your code is work- 
ing. I think perhaps the wholesalers 
haven’t been under it long enough to 
know. I will say, coming down on the 
train I read the code and I think it 
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is an excellent code. I think there are 
possibilities there and provisions that 
can pretty well maintain your position 
under any normal circumstances or 
any abnormal circumstances. 

I went to Washington about three 
weeks ago—went there very much 
against my will; had no intention of 
going; knew nothing about the ap- 
pointment until two hours before it was 
in the paper. I imagine there was dif- 
ficulty in getting: men to go because the 
NRA was not as popular as it had been. 
And when I went to Washington, I said 
that I shouldn’t be there, but there 
were many many reasons, including the 
necessity of being in my own business, 
but it was put up to me that that might 
be all right, but I was to stay there. I 
said I would stay if I felt that we could 
accomplish something, and I asked 
three or four very pertinent questions. 
I did not speak about the monetary 
policy. I spoke of the conditions which 
would govern the actions of the board 
in the NRA and the influence which 
would be exerted, and I felt convinced 
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that this board is going to have a fair- 
ly free hand, provided it doesn’t go 
crazy, and it doesn’t do anything ab- 
normal, I mean by that, doesn’t distort 
the situation that exists. 

I believe the Board can make the 
final rulings in connection with the 
policies of the industries of the United 
States and the trades for sixty or ninety 
days. This is really an impression, no- 
body told me that. We have, and I 
recognized then, a very unusual condi- 
tion to face. We had the mental at- 
titude of the country which, in many 
respects, was adverse to the NRA be- 
cause of coining of words and expres- 
sions which seem to mean so much to 
people in a generality, but which they 
do not stop to analyze. There is no 
reason on earth why the NRA should 
mean that you lose individualism, that 
you are regimented, or any of those 
nonsensical terms. It rests entirely 
with industry. I have not talked to 
the President personally within two 
weeks. I have been in conversation with 
a few others at the White House, but 
I am convinced that the basic thought 
in the mind of the President is that of 
taking care of the unemployed. That 
is the problem which is affecting the 
monetary policy, and everything of that 
kind. 

Unemployment is unquestionably an 
industrial and trade problem. There is 
no contemplation in my mind, nor do 
I think in the mind of any important 
person in the administration at Wash- 
ington—I don’t mean to intimate I was 
important in Washington, in regard to 
a blanket cutting of hours. If it is, I 
haven’t heard the slightest intimation 
of it. It was unfortunate that the Coat 
and Textile Code came up for revi- 
sion on hours just as it did. That was 
merely a coincidence. The Coat and 
Textile people submitted figures in 
1933 when the code was approved, 
which they claim substantiated the re- 
quirements for a forty-hour week. The 
fact which they have subsequently 
presented did not prove that conten- 
tion, and they went by the agreement 
made then on a 36-hour week, after 
they had had month after month of 
opportunity to submit figures. I con- 
cur in that opinion, although I have 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
decision, but that has given a false 
impression to the country because, I at 
the present time have assigned to me 
a code which is more important per- 
haps than the coat and textile, where 
on the preliminary figures, I am led 
to believe that perhaps the hours are 
too short. If I am convinced that they 
are, if my associates agree with me, 
the hours of work will be increased in- 
stead of decreased, and I hope that it 
turns out that way, for its physiological 
effect on people. 
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Now the point is that: we are in a 
situation; we may not like the 
monetary policy and we may not like 
the NRA, but those monetary policies 
during the next sixty or ninety days, 
(and this is a personal opinion), I am 
convinced will be largely governed by 
the trend of industry. Industry ulti- 
mately, in the final analysis, pays the 
bill to government. It pays for the 
relief, it pays for everything else. If 
there are indications, and I believe 
positively there will be, that the trend 
is in the right direction I believe that 
as we turn right and left the policy 
of the government will swing toward 
the right. I see no reason why it 
should be otherwise. I have found no 
inclination to swing right or left, or 
red or pink, or whatever they may call 
it. I haven’t seen it. 

There is a sprinkling in Washington, 
and perhaps too large a sprinkling, I 
don’t know, of economists and theorists. 
There isn’t any doubt about that, but 
they are contributing in a very impor- 
tant way to knowledge which industry 
didn’t have and I think they are teach- 
ing labor something. 

The true economist is extremely help- 
ful in this situation. The half-baked 
kids and perfect nuts that shoot this 
nonsense in the papers are a menace 
to anything, and there are both kinds 
in Washington. 

Now if we are in this situation—you 
are business men, you are manufac- 
turers, and you are wholesalers, and 
you have a problem and you think that 
perhaps some of the things that are 
being done in connection with industry 
(and we are concerned only with that), 
that are wrong and other things should 
be done that are right—there is a 
Board there to help you interpret what 
you think. If there is not, there is the 
President who I am convinced is look- 
ing for the answer to this question 
just as definitely as you are; looking 


for the answer if it be possible, on just 
as sound a basis as you are; but there 
must be an answer, and that answer 
must come before January first, be- 
cause we are going to have Congress 
there and Congress is going to pass a 
NIRA of some kind, of that I am just 
as sure as I am of standing here. 

Now what that will be will depend, 
largely upon your attitude toward it, 
and what you contribute toward it. 
There are different groups now, I know, 
fooling around with it from a partisan 
standpoint. There is one very .influ- 
ential group at the head of which is a 
man for whom I have the highest 
respect, who I think has a clear under- 
standing of the situation, who will 
contribute perhaps more than anyone 
else toward the act which will be pre- 
sented to Congress. You must under- 
stand (and I will explain this without 
partisan feeling in any way), Labor 
is organized, it is coordinated. It has 
perhaps internal dissensions as you 
know from the San Francisco meeting, 
but, generally speaking, Labor is 
articulate, it is in Washington; it 
knows Washington and it knows what 
it wants. I can’t say that about Indus- 
try, because it is not coordinated; you 
have various associations, each present- 
ing different viewpoints, and it is that 
situation that I think needs your atten- 
tion to as great an extent as possible. 
If Industry knows what it wants, if it 
will analyze that bill and bear in mind 
that to a very great extent that act 
is going to be reenacted without modi- 
fication suggested by both sides inter- 
ested, I think you will get a bill that 
is perfectly practical and perhaps does 
away with some of the principal things 
that you have in mind. But I am 
further convinced—and this is purely 
personal—that the 7-A will be in the 
new act. 

Now in saying that, it doesn’t mean 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Feature of Wholesalers’ Tuesday Session is report on 
formation and plans of National Wholesale Hardware 
Code Authority which outlines its discussion previous 
Saturday and advises members on budgets and personnel 


Supplemental Wholesale Hardware Code, the newly formed National 


r JHE wholesalers’ Tuesday session was devoted to consideration of the 


Wholesale Hardware Code Authority, its personnel, budget and problems. 
President Whipple of the jobbers’ association presided. He advised the 
members that the Code Authority met the Saturday previous to the convention 
and invited open discussion on the several main provisions of the code 


involved. 


A. J. Gaehr, president, The Geo. 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman of the N.W.H.A. Code Com- 
mittee and recently elected chairman 
of the National Wholesale Hardware 
Code Authority, briefly reviewed the as- 
sociation’s code efforts and the objec- 
tives of the new Code Authority. He 
said in part: 

“The Wholesale Hardware Code was 
approved on July 30, 1934, of this year. 
After the several meetings on the part 
of the wholesale group, we met and 
drafted a new supplemental code which 
would apply to our business in par- 
ticular. Anyone who attended the 
meetings of the wholesale group, of 
which there were many, you will find 
them listed in the code of the Whole- 
sale Hardware industry. Looking over 
the list you will find it was almost im- 
possible to get a general code which 
would apply to these various sub-sec- 
tions, various groups, such as_ the 
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radios, or cycle jobbers, or electric sup- 
plies, drygoods, embroidery and lace, 
etc. 

“We finally succeeded in getting a 
report—I should say we finally ob- 
tained a code,—we believe will serve 
our purposes very satisfactorily. It is 
a new venture; we are starting out on 
untrodden fields, and there will be ex- 
periences which will induce us to de- 
vise changes wherever it is found neces- 
sary. 

“I think the essential part of the 
code is the differential section, which 
will permit us to do what we have 
hoped to be able to do for some time, 
—to set up standards of fair alloca- 
tion of margins to the various functions 
of the distribution process. 

“One of our members made a survey 
before he came to our conventions and 
found fifty-one different codes applied 
to his business. I haven’t counted up 


Overlapping of 


the codes that apply to the particular 
business with which I am connected, 
but I know there are many; but there 
is a section in our code which provides 
for the appointment of an overlapping 
code committee with which we will 
have to deal from time to time, plumb- 
ing supplies, mill supplies, floor cover- 
ings, saddlery goods, pipe fittings, and 
all these various subdivisions.” 

President Whipple then said: “Per- 
haps some of us who were active in the 
development of this code have perhaps 
forgotten some of the amusing things 
that took place at some of the hear- 
ings. We had a terrible time agreeing 
on a definition, and when we met in 
the spring, there had been two or three 
additions to the board that we had en- 
countered before, there was a new 
group called, ‘Research and Planning,’ 
and we were trying to get a definition 
of hardware, so we struggled about 
this line and that line that we all car- 
ried, and they said, ‘Well, you can’t 
have that in your code, that is covered 
by some other code,’ and nobody could 
describe hardware. Everything that 
was brought up had some objection by 
some member of some of these boards. 
Fortunately one of the jobbers attend- 
ing, a representative of a larger jobber, 
brought their catalog along with them; 
so when the discussion became quite 
heated, he marched up to the table with 
this big salesman’s catalog, and said, 
‘Well, you wouldn’t take our definition 
for hardware, you write one.’ So we 
got a very inclusive definition in the 
hardware and kindred lines. Kindred 
lines is anything heretofore carried by 
hardware wholesalers which is about 
as inclusive as you could get it. 

“We have on the program a division 
for general discussion of codes, and the 
first sub-division is (a) ‘Wage and 
Hour Provisions in the Hardware 
Code.’ Are there any questions to be 
asked on that; will somebody start 
that discussion?” 

Leslie M. Stratton, Stratton-Warren 
Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn., offered 
the following comments on this sub- 
ject: 

“IT think this group is agreed, or 
should be agreed, that there should be 
no further reduction in the minimum 
hours of work in the wholesale hard- 
ware trade. I don’t assume it is neces- 
sary to discuss it, but I think we should 
give an expression to that fact, because 
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we are continually told that there is 
likely to be a further reduction in the 
minimum hours of work. I bring that 
out because I believe we should get 
an expression from the trade so that 
the Code Authority will know that no 
reduction is wanted.” 

To this Mr. Whipple replied: “I 
think that is very important. I think 
perhaps the members would be inter- 
ested in knowing, of course, the wage 
and hours provisions are in the basic 
code, not the supplemental code; and 
before the public hearing on that code 
the hardware group were insistent that 
the same wages should apply to the 
wholesale hardware business that would 
apply to the retail business, or a great 
many of our members of retail depart- 
ments; and the work is more or less 
mixed up—some employees work both 
wholesale and retail, and we felt it 
was only fair that the same minimum 
wage provision applying to the retail 
field should apply to the wholesale 
field, and we held out to the end and 
finally were obliged to compromise, and 
accept minimum of one dollar a week 
higher; but at the same time, we were 
given to understand that we would 
have unlimited over-time at time-and- 
a-third. Well, that is the way the code 
stands now; but we were advised the 
other day by a representative of the 
NRA that the Labor Board are object- 
ing to that and want to have some max- 
imum in the number of hours. 

“As it now stands, if we interpret the 
code correctly, you can work any num- 
ber of hours over the 40 hours per 
week, provided you pay time-and-a- 
third. That seems to me a very valu- 
able thing to have that code, because 
the fact that we need skilled and ex- 
perienced people in our work, and can- 
not go out in the streets and pick up 
men for temporary periods and have 
them worth anything to us.” 

A South Carolina member said: “We 
find down in the South that a large 
number of wholesale grocers are enter- 
ing the hardware field, handling the 
staple items. In the Food Distributors’ 
Code, the wholesale grocers have a lea- 
way on the wholesale hardware jobbers 
in this way: They have a 44 or a 48- 
hour week, and they have a 30 per cent 
lower wage scale than the wholesale 
hardware jobbers. That means that the 
wholesale hardware jobber is to a seri- 
ous disadvantage. The wholesale grocer 
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is usually located in small communities, 
operating with a lower tax structure, 
less overhead, and the tendency is for 
him to place more hardware items in 
his stock right along. I think some 
definite program should be done to 
place him on a parity with the whole- 
sale hardware jobber; if he is handling 
other than food products he should 
come under the wholesale code — the 
wholesale master code.” 

Mr. Whipple replied: “That condi- 
tion obtains in, I guess, almost every 
section of the country. It is something 
we have not been unmindful of, and, 
right from the first, we called atten- 
tion to it, but the Food Code, being un- 
der the AAA (Not the NRA)—and 
right from the first we have been told 
that it was just a question of time un- 
til the wholesale grocery establishments 
handling hardware items would be 
obliged to conform to the same wage 
and hours provision, and other provi- 
sions of the codes that the hardware 
jobbers have.” 

George A. Fernley, secretary-trea- 
surer N.W.H.A., said: “I think it has 
all been covered except, Mr. President, 
on the question of hours, you have un- 
limited overtime over 40 hours per 
week on your regular employees, but 
outside deliverymen, maintenance men, 
outside repair service, etc., 48 hours a 
week is the regular time, and then you 
can work them unlimited overtime in 
addition to those 48 hours, provided 
time-and-a-third is paid. 
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“T don’t think that answers the ques- 
tion,’ answered Mr. Whipple, “We 
have been told by NRA that ultimately 
these grocer jobbers handling hard- 
ware items would have to conform to 
our code. Now nothing has been done 
about it and we have been told that for 
a year. I think that is a matter for 
our Code Authority to take up, and it 
is a very important matter.” 

A. J. Bihler, J. C. Lindsay Hdwre. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., said: “Following 
up Mr. Stratton’s address, would it not 
be well to take a little vote on the 
question of hours and have this body 
express ,itself as being opposed to any 
reduction in the 40-hour schedule that 
we have? Would it not be advisable 
to get expression from our members 
how they feel on that, and to protest 
against any effort that might be made 
to reduce the hours to 36 or possibly 
30, as some of these labor unions are 
talking about? I am sure we all need 
40 hours to properly conduct our busi- 
ness, and it is hard to do it sometimes 
at that.” 

The chair said: “I see no objection 
to this meeting expressing itself on the 
wage and hour provisions. I don’t 
imagine there is going to be very much 
opposition. All in favor of no reduc- 
tion in hours and no increase in wages, 
please raise their hand.” 

A unanimous vote in favor was re- 
corded. 

In the discussion on “Trade Practice 
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Provisions” Secretary Fernley advised 
members: 

“Within the relation of the Trade 
Board provisions in both the Supple- 
mental Code and the General Code, 
within the next ten days complaint 
blanks will be forwarded to all mem- 
bers of the trade. Then where you are 
acquainted with any violation of the 
code regarding which you wish to make 
complaint, you fill in the form and for- 
ward it either to your area representa- 
tive (the area representatives are the 
Trade Practice Complaint Committee) 
or to the Secretary of the Code Author- 
ity. The members of this Trade Prac- 
tice Complaint Committee are: J. W. 
McLean, Edwards & Walker Co., Port- 
land, Me., Area No. 1; H. W. Conde, W. 


W. Conde Hardware Co., Watertown, N. 
Y., Area No. 2; W. S. Pinder, Virginia- 


Carolina Hardware Co., Richmond, Va., 


Area No. 3; W. I. Moody, of the Orgill 
Brothers & Co., Memphis, Tenn., No. 4; 
E. W. Hardin, Amarillo Hardware Co., 
Amarillo, Tex., Area No. 5; A. J. 
Gaehr, The Geo. Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Area No. 6; P. M. 
Cowan, Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., Area No. 7; C. S. Harper, 
Harper & MclIntire Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, Area No. 8; W. S. Knapp, Knapp 
& Spencer Co., Sioux City, Iowa, Area 
No. 9; Shannon Crandall, California 
Hardware Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Area, No. 10. 

“Complaints should be forwarded to 
any member of the committee or to the 
Secretary of the Code Authority.” 

The discussion on the Price Differentials 
provisions was opened by Leslie M. Strat- 
ton, the Stratton-Warren Hardware Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., who said in part: 

“You probably all know that a special 


committee was appointed for differentials 
of which committee I was made chairman. 
It is the purpose of that committee to 
aggressively do its work, because we feel 
that the most important thing that can 
be accomplished for our industry under the 
Code Authority is the establishment of fair 
differentials on the part of manufacturers 
who sell different classes of trade. We 
are going to distribute (Are you going 
to distribute those today or tomorrow, Mr. 
Fernley?) (Mr. Fernley: “I thought we 
would distribute that today, and we have 
some more we can distribute to the manu- 
facturers tomorrow”)—Mr. Fernley has 
here a preliminary summary of replies re- 
ceived from manufacturers to a question- 
naire that he sent. I think he sent 375 
of these questionnaires out and received 
replies from 125. I received one of these 
before I came to Atlantic City, and assume 
that many of you did, although I don’t 
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Left to right, back row—E. A. Mather, NRA; Fay Thomp- 
son, The Thompson-Diggs Co., Sacramento, Calif., alternate, 
area 10; David Honeyman, Honeyman Hardware Co., Port- 
land, Ore., alternate at large; Charles H. Black, Seattle Hard- 
ware Co., Seattle, Wash., member at large; F. W. Hornung, 
San Francisco, unofficial advisor to Pacific Coast Jobbers; 
G. E. Hall, Hall Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., mem- 
ber at large; P. M. Cowan, Kelley-How-Thomson Co., 
Duluth, Minn., member, area 7 and Lawrence Platt, Farwell, 
Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn., alternate, area 7. 

In the second row are—P. F. Hord, assistant secretary- 
treasurer, N.W.H.A.; George A. Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 
N.W.H.A.; Mark Lyons, McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply 
Co., Mobile, Ala., alternate, area 4; W. I. Moody, Orgill 
Bros. & Co., Memphis, Tenn., member, area 4; W. S. Knapp, 
Knapp & Spencer Co. Sioux City, Iowa, member, area 9; 
E. O. Faeth, Stowe Hardware & Supply Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., alternate, area 9; Walter S. Pinder, Virginia-Carolina 
Hardware Co., Richmond, Va., member, area 3; W. F. Ken- 
nedy, Ott-Heiskell Co., Wheeling, W. Va., alternate, area 6; 
H. J. Allison, Glasgow-Allison Co., Charlotte, N. C., alternate, 
area 3 and W. A. Parker, Beck & Gregg Hardware Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., alternate at large. 

First row—Shannon Crandall, California Hardware Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., member, area 10; L. M. Stratton, Strat- 
ton-Warren Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn., member at 
large; C. J. Whipple, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
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Chicago, Ill., member at large; W. W. French, Moore-Hand- 
ley Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala., member at large; A. J. 
Gaehr, The Geo. Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio, member, 
area 6; H. W. Conde, W. W. Conde Hardware Co., Water- 
town, N. Y., member, area 2; E. W. Hardin, Amarillo Hard- 
ware Co., Amarillo, Tex., member, area 5; Geo. N. Groff, 
W. H. Cole & Sons Baltimore, Md., member at large; J. W. 
McLean, Edwards & Walker Co., Portland, Ore., member, 
area 1; and C. S. Harper, Harper & McIntire Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, member, area 8. 

Members and alternates not present for the picture are: 
H. H. Tucker, Fones Bros. Hardware Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
member at large; R. S. Crowell, Rice & Miller Co., Bangor, Me., 
alternate, area 1; A. Z. Moore, Steinman Hardware Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., alternate, area 2; Charles E. Nash, Nash Hard- 
ware Co., Fort Worth, Tex., alternate, area 5; A. E. Winter, 
Morley-Murphy Co., Green Bay Wis., alternate, area 8; J. W. 
Tabor, McLendon Hardware Co., Waco, Tex., alternate at 
large; A. J. Bihler, James C. Lindsay Hardware Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., alternate at large; L. P. Hermes, Momsen-Dunne- 
gan-Ryan Co., El Paso, Tex., alternate at large; Glenn E. Jen- 
bings, Wright & Wilhelmy Co., Omaha, Neb., alternate at large, 
and John M. Holmes, Holmes Hardware Co., Pueblo, Col., 
alternate at large. 

Officers of the Authority are: Mr. Gaehr, chairman; Mr. 
Stratton, vice-chairman; Mr. Hord, secretary; Mr. Conde, 
treasurer, and Mr. Fernley, executive director. 
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know that, only members of the Code 
Authority received these beforehand, and 
I have. studied this to some extent and it 
is interesting to note the nature of replies 
from different factories. The significant 
thing is that probably two-thirds of the 
factories to which this questionnaire was 
sent did not reply at all. An answer to 
the questionnaire would have been embar- 
rassing to some of our very good friends. 
For instance, I was talking to a hardware 
jobber the other day about the fine co- 
operation in my territory that we got from 
a certain manufacturer. Yes, he is a hun- 
dred per cent for the jobber. He never 
solicits an order from the retailer and it 
would not be becoming in me to repeat 
the language that this jobber used when 
speaking of this same manufacturer in his 
own territory; of his performances there. 
He did not have jobber distribution in this 
other territory and the kind of fellow that 
this jobber thought he was just really was 
not very nice to call him in public. But 
these replies are interesting. 

“I was talking to a manufacturer yester- 
day about some of these replies. Well, he 
looked over it a little while and he said, 
‘Well some of these fellows don’t tell the 
truth.’ That is not exactly the way he put 
it—he put it a little stronger than that. 
But you do find in analyzing these replies 
that there is no definite policy on the part 
of a great many manufacturers as to how 
they deal between the different distributing 
agencies and all that this committee is 
seeking is a differential clause, and we 
have an agreement that we are going to 
undertake to get, not an agreement I 
believe, a declaration, we call it now—we 
are going to undertake to get manufactur- 
ers throughout the country to sign, declar- 
ing what their policy is and will be on this 
subject, and that declaration will contain 
a paragraph in which the manufacturer 
commits himself to policy of a differential 
that will permit the wholesalers a fair 
margin for the services rendered in dis- 
tributing merchandise at wholesale. 


Feared Illegality 


“Heretofore there has been difficulty in 
getting a commitment from manufacturers 
on this subject, because they always re- 
plied, so many times replied, that they 
would not sign any sort of declaration, or 
it might be termed an agreement because 
it might be declared illegal. But what we 
plan to do now is clearly within the law 
as we understand it, clearly within the pur- 
poses of the NRA, and we ought to be able 
to accomplish something worth while for 
the industry and establish throughout the 
nation a policy on the part of factories 
to insist on selling’ both wholesalers and 
retailers and institutional trade. 

“Of course, it goes without saying that 
the first declaration, the first part of the 
declaration will be a commendation of 
those manufacturers whose policy is to dis- 
tribute to the wholesale trade exclusively. 
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“Our committee proposes to go to work. 
We propose to be most active, and we are 
going to ask the very earnest cooperation 
of every wholesaler throughout the nation 
and we will want you to keep us advised 
of the activity of the manufacturers who 
do not live up to the declarations. How 
successful he will be in getting signatures 
of manufacturers to this declaration of pol- 
icy we, of course, do not know, but we do 
know many manufacturers will sign this 
declaration, and we hope that it will be 
the policy of the wholesalers throughout 
the nation to recognize that kind of loyal- 
ty on the part of manufacturers and give 
them distribution that will make the sign- 
ing of such a declaration on their part 
worth while to them.” 

H. J. Funk, Albany Hardware & Iron 
Co., Albany, N. Y., asked: “Is it the com- 
mittee’s intention to send out a list from 
month to month to the jobbers advising 
them what manufacturers have signed fa- 
vorably; or how do you expect to handle 
that?” 

Mr. Stratton answered: “Well, we have 
not adopted any definite plan, except that 
we do propose through the secretary’s of- 
fice to continue this activity here, and 
along with answers to this questionnaire 
we will have these declarations signed, and 
I am sure the committee will, in due time, 
advise the membership as to what manu- 
facturers have signed this declaration and 
from time to time will give you a corrected 
list.” 


Overlapping Codes 


Secretary Fernley opened the discussion 
on overlapping of codes, saying: 

“In the report of the secretary we cov- 
ered the question of overlapping of the 
code in the following manner: ‘The origi- 
nal proposal by the NRA officials that 
distributive trades be brought under one 
general wholesale code reflected their re- 
alization of utter impossibility of a whole- 
saler operating under the many codes 
which might affect his business because of 
the varied lines of merchandise carried to 
properly service the trade. The trade 
groups subscribing to the general wholesale 
code were given to understand that all 
wholesalers and distributors would even- 
tually be brought under its provisions. It 
was also declared that the policy of NRA 
was not to consider supplementary codes 
unless the trades sponsoring them could 
demonstrate without question that they 
were truly representative of the entire 
country. However, associations have been 
formed for the purpose of securing codes 
which are so vaguely worded as to include 
all distributors of their line, and effort 
made to force our members to operate un- 
der the provisions of such codes. The 
result has been that our members have 
been harassed and threatened by code au- 
thorities in an attempt to collect assess- 
ments and force them to operate under the 
trade practice rules, which undermine long- 


established principles; also in the whole- 
sale hardware trade, such as the shortening 
of terms, reducing cash discounts, filing of 
prices, supplying statistical information, 
and even to supplying lists of customers 
and lists of prospective customers. 
“Through correspondence, and in our 
personal contact with the NRA, we have 
vigorously protested the various codes of 
specialty wholesalers and manufacturers’ 
groups which endeavored to legislate for 
wholesalers. Although the administration 
has received hundreds of protests from our 
members on this subject, it has not come 
out with any authoritative statement of pol- 
icy dispelling the confusion resulting from 
the conflicting of overlapping of code pro- 
visions. Such a statement is usually gen- 
erally needed to clarify the situation, as 
that issued some time ago requiring the 
payment of only one code authority as- 
sessment. Officials have stated that the 
burden is difficult of solution and placed 
the burden upon the code authorities. Our 
supplemental code provides for this com- 
mittee on overlapping of codes to confer 
with other committees in an effort to rec- 
oncile differences in fair trade practice 
rules—code assessments. The administra- 
tion recognizes the injustice of multiple 
code judgment by issuing order X-36, 
which clearly stated it was only necessary 
for a house to contribute to the expenses of 
the Code Authority of the code which cov- 
ered its principal line of business. This 
administrative order was further strength- 
ened by Administrative Order X-78, a copy 
of which was mailed to all our members on 
Sept. 8. Our office has vigorously pro- 
tested any exemption to these orders X-36 
and X-78. So, under the present procedure, 
gentlemen, it is not necessary for you to 
pay code authority assessments to any 
other than your principal line of business 
unless the other wholesale trade has se- 
cured exemptions from these administrative 


orders X-36 and X-78. 


Propose Amendment 


“At the’ meeting of the Code Authority 
on Saturday, the committee on overlapping 
of codes proposed an amendment to our 
code which will be forwarded to Washing- 
ton, providing that where a code is given 
a group of specialty wholesalers, that they 
will be exempt from the provisions of our 
code, but that the members of the whole- 
sale hardware trade will likewise be exempt 
from the provisions of that specialty code, 
unless the code authority of that specialty 
group go to the administrator and secure 
an order requiring that some one particu- 
lar, one or more members of the wholesale 
hardware trade, on account of their volume 
of business or on account of their method 
of doing business, should be amenable to 
that code. 

“The Assistant Deputy Administrator who 
has been assigned to our code authority 
was rather doubtful as to whether that 


(Continued on page 66F) 
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The Federal Modernization Program 


By CHARLES C. ANTHONY 


Federal Housing Administration Representative, Bringing to 
the Manufacturers’-Builders’ Hardware Group, Tuesday Morn- 
ing, a Picture of the Government’s Housing Objectives and 


The Market Opportunities Which Are Expected to Develop. 
AVING been raised in the building material field, 1 have also had 


the privilege of being the general sales manager for a manufacturer 
engaging engineering and commodity sales nationally and inter- 


nationally. 

You all know something of the 
National Housing Act . . . and that 
this great law was solely designed 
and enacted for the common good 

the welfare of all the people. 

About August 15, Ward Canaday, 
our Director of Public Relations, 
made a pertinent reference to this 
law, when he used a phrase bor- 
rowed from Disraeli, saying, “The 
National Housing Act is an idea 
whose time has come.” 

Today, about two months later, we 
witness his thought in action. “It Is 
An Idea That Has Already Ob- 
tained.” 

The National Housing Act will 
succeed in greater measure as time 
passes. 

Maximum success will obtain 
when a majority of you manufac- 
turers, distributors, and the trade 
go along whole-heartedly. 

And, why not? 

This is your opportunity. 

Old Man Statistics has stepped in- 
to the spotlight with exceptional re- 
sults, figures which fairly sing. Let 
us look into that statement: One 
manufacturer who kept pace with the 
National Housing Act during its 
formulation, kept tab with the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration pro- 
gram, got off to a fine start. They 
made the first sale. 

In the first four days they closed 
700 job and loan orders averaging 
$347 each, a total of over $232,000. 
That’s selling, and they did not fur- 
nish credit, but they were paid cash. 

This firm has greater experience 
in timed payment transactions in the 
building field than most concerns. 
Heretofore they “cleared” credit in 
the home office. This is a bank or- 
ganized and operated under New 
York State law. Within ten days af- 
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CHARLES C. ANTHONY 


Federal Housing Administration 


Addressed Builders Hardware Group 


ter the campaign had gotten under 
way, this firm had to expand their 
banking and credit facilities . . . so 
they installed credit managers in 63 
key cities in the United States, there- 
by giving twenty-four and forty-eight 
hour service for modernization loans. 
Besides, they sold the borrowers 
along lines where seven to nine sub- 
contractors profited. 

Last Saturday the Philadelphia 
credit man showed me 42 commit- 
ments averaging $481, over twenty 
thousand dollars of business for one 
of the 63 selling branches. That is 
an index of what other cities are ac- 
counting for. . . 

A week ago Tuesday, I addressed 
the Advertising Club of Pittsburgh, 
and telephoned the general sales 
manager of this company for his 
September business record. His reply 
revealed that they had sold goods ag- 
gregating $1,500,000 for September, 
all of which is attributable to the 
Better Homes Program. 

Last night in Reading, the branch 


manager rose at a meeting of con- 
tractors and building material deal- 
ers to state that he had closed 127 
orders in Reading, a total of $53,848. 

That’s selling. 

There are 291 firms who are now 
undertaking a national or territorial 
sales campaign in step with the Bet- 
ter Housing Program. 

Just how many include your es- 
sential industry, I do not know. I 
have not read the list recently. 

Let us hope that no one misses 
their opportunity, not only to smash 
depression, but to diminish unem- 
ployment, provide some form of re- 
incarnated creativeness and _initia- 
tive, together with that sort of Yankee 
enterprise and salesmanship that ob- 
tains. 

Administrator Moffett called in 
twenty-five executives of industry, 
such as chewing gum, chain stores, 
tobacconists, fly- paper manufac- 
tyrers, etc.; these gentlemen heard 
the “story” and from that one meet- 
ing I will report at least two great 
gains: 

(1) The Standard Brands, Inc., 
agreed to spend $300,000 on mod- 
ernization of their plants. 

(2) The United States Steel Cor- 
poration, by the way, recently agreed 
to spend $3,000,000 for the re- 
habilitation of their plants. 

(3) But the outstanding feature, to 
my way of thinking, was this: 

A gentleman was seen scribbling 
notes. No one know whether he was 
“for” or “against” but when he had 
finished, I read, 

(a) We will immediately contact 
the 1200 banks with whom we do 
business and urge them to cooperate 
with your program. 

(b) For at least one week, we will 
include a Better Housing Program 
advertisement in every package we 
wrap for delivery. (We wrap 700,- 
000 units daily.) 

(c) We will carry your advertise- 
ment for at least two weeks in each 
of the 150 newspapers we include for 
advertising contracts. 

(d) We will circularize our 22,000 
employees, solicit their cooperation, 
and have them study the process of 
making loans. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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_ The Essentials of Recovery 


By C. L. BARDO 


Former President, New York Shipbuilding Corp., Gives Manu- 
facturers’ Tuesday Session Outline of Manufacturers’ Current 
Problems Under NRA and Other Government Agencies. 
Speaks as President, National Association of Manufacturers. 


HIS is a time of extraordinary privilege and opportunity when men of 
every class have begun to think upon things concerning the public as 


they never thought before. 


Recovery is being checked in this country 


because business and industry are moving among a maze of interrogation 
points. We do not know what is going to happen to us. All sorts of regula- 
tions are being tried out and proposed, and it is a matter of uncertainty what 
sort of legislation is finally going to be adopted. 


Although skeptical of the wisdom of 
many of the Government’s policies un- 
der the New Deal, employers have made 
concession after concession in an effort 
to cooperate with the Recovery Pro- 
gram. NRA is now at a fork in the 
road. One branch tends toward more 
and more interference by Federal Gov- 
ernment with private enterprise, encour- 
ages more restraint, paternalism and 
bureaucracy and tends further to un- 
settle confidence of business capital. It 
is definitely a contradiction of Ameri- 
canism. The other leads toward self- 
government by private enterprise sub- 
ject only to Government control of 
abuses, and suggests the use of co- 
operative individualism as a basic prin- 
ciple in our further pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

You will agree, I am sure, that in a 
democratic country we all have a cer- 
tain responsibility, a definite duty to 
contribute by our actions not only to 
the general prosperity and well being 
of the country, but also to its general 
instruction, so that men of different 
classes can understand each other and 
serve each other with intelligence and 
energy. Today, I believe, is a period 
when, because of the fundamental 
principles involved, such statesmanship 
is required of the leaders of industry. 
We should, for example, not only seek 
the best solution of our present diffi- 
culties but we should also seek to give 
the discussion of these matters such 
publicity and such clearness as will 
enable men of every kind and calling 
to understand what we are talking 
about. Free discussion is the life force 
of a democracy. We must open our 
thoughts to the country at large and 
serve the general intelligence as well 
as the general welfare. In fact, the 
general welfare for years to come may 
depend upon the effectiveness with 
which the industrial viewpoint is thus 
presented to our governing agencies and 
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impressed upon the program of national 
policies now being formulated in Wash- 
ington. For if business is to get on its 
feet it must have more definite ideas 
as to the direction in which govern- 
ment is heading and some assurance 
that the charted course leads toward 
safe shores. We must have an end of 
the era of suspicion and come into the 
era of confidence. As James A. Emery 
has put it we must have “confidence” 
in the unimpaired integrity of these con- 
stitutional foundations. Confidence in 
the continuance of a sound and stable 
monetary system and its credit founda- 
tion. Confidence in the elimination of 
waste in Government spending and the 
return to a balanced-budget, before we 
are overwhelmed by an unendurable 
taxation. Confidence that our Govern- 
ment will not enter upon competition 
with its own citizens and make the very 
burden of their enterprise a fatal handi- 
cap. Confidence that the administra- 
tive control of production, distribution, 


communication and service shall not 
mean the substitution of the judgment 
of political administrators for that of 
the responsible management of enter- 
prise. Confidence that employer and 
employee may freely establish the re- 
lationships that are reciprocally satis- 
factory, without coercion from any 
source and free from tolerated coercion 
and violence. 

The public interests in business, I 
take it, are first, to provide employment 
at respectable wages; second, to pro- 
vide adequate return for management, 
enterprise and capital ventures; third, 
to supply public goods at fair prices 
compatible with respectable wages and 
a fair return to management and capi- 
tal. Government must square its ac- 
tions with these standards, for govern- 
ment is merely an attempt to express 
the average conscience of the nation in 
the rules that everybody is commanded 
to obey. 

We recognize that it is the duty of 
modern statesmanship to reconcile in- 
dividual liberty with social progress. 
We understand that the preservation to 
each citizen of the fullest freedom 
compatible with the preservation of life, 
liberty and opportunity for others, is 
not only fundamental to our social 
progress but entirely consistent with 
the necessary regulation of private and 
collective action in a complex industrial 
civilization. But surely this does not 
mean that in a few brief months we re- 
ject as outworn those prohibitions of 
the Constitution which were intended 
to place some things beyond experi- 
ment and to protect minorities and 
helpless individuals against ‘he over- 
whelming ‘power of majorities or gov- 
ernments. 

It is now being urged by public offi- 
cials that many changes in our social 
and political system presented as the 
necessary but tempordry expedients of 
recovery should be made permanent. 
It is suggested that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should permanently assume a 
severe regimentation of the incidents of 
production and distribution. That it 
should control hours, wages and work- 
ing conditions, supervise local employ- 
ment relations, prohibit or encourage 
particular forms of labor organizations 
and contracts, give its official encour- 
agement to specific types of collective 
bargaining by plant majorities to the 
exclusion of minority representation or 
individual agreements. It is further 
proposed that the Congress shall es- 
tablish a universal system of social in- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Hardware Age Special Brings 114 
to Atlantic City Convention 


Left Chicago Sunday Afternoon, Arrived Atlantic City Monday Morning 


ONDAY morning about 10 
o’clock, the 14-car HARD- 
WARE AGE SPECIAL arrived in 
Atlantic City, N. J., bringing a total 
of 114 delegates and their families 
to the convention. This special train 
via Pennsylvania Railroad started 
from Chicago and picked up en route 
passengers from St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Colum- 
bus, Cleveland and Pittsburgh with 
complete special Pullmans from 
most of these other cities. 

Being a through train, these dele- 
gates were spared the annoyance of 
a change at North Philadelphia and 
were able to come through to the con- 
vention without any changes. The 
train had every known modern rail- 





road convenience and _ provided 
ample opportunity for pleasant 
traveling. 

A poll of those using this special 
train indicates that in future years 
similar arrangements should be made 
by HarpwareE ACE, with a day’s ad- 
vance in the schedule to bring the 
delegates to Atlantic City on Sunday 
morning. 

Here are pictures showing some of 
the crowd which traveled on the 
HARDWARE AGE SPECIAL. Will 
J. Feddery, Cleveland office and Len 
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V. Rowlands, Chicago office were 
official hosts for this publication and 
J. A. Oliver was on board as Penn- 
sylvania Railroad representative. 
Steward Manuel of the dining car 
service did himself proud and made 
a great hit with the passengers. 

The Special left Chicago Sunday 
afternoon at two o'clock, at which 
time these pictures were taken. In 
the dining car a special dinner and 
a la carte menu was available. The 
dinner was called the “Hardware 
Age Special Dinner” and proved 
very popular with these travelers. 
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The Washington Outlook 


By FRANK R. KENT 


Baltimore (Md.) Sun Columnist Appraises the Effects of the 


New Deal, Its Cost, Its Objectives and Results to Date, Bringing 


Manufacturers’ Tuesday Session a Critical Yet Fair Analysis. 


made that a timely topic for me would be “A Pre-view of the Election.” 


AST June when I was first asked to speak here, the suggestion was 


At the time, that seemed sound enough. 


It does not seem so now. 


Early last summer a faint flush of hope lit up the faded features of Repub- 
lican leaders in Washington. It seemed to them that the tide was beginning 
to turn. They did not feel that they could capture the House as a result of 
this election but there was, they thought a real chance to definitely check the 
New Dealers by the gain of a considerable number of seats. They no longer 
feel that way. About a month ago they began to realize what they were up 
against. It is true that there is more resentment toward, and greater appre- 


hension about the New Deal policies 
than before. I think they are both 
growing—particularly among thinking 
people. But it is clear that the senti- 
ment cannot be made effective against 
a ten billion dollar administration 
spending program. It is _ perfectly 
plain that so long as the money is pour- 
ing out from every Treasury spigot, 
the opposition is bound to be futile. 
Hence all the life and all the color 
has vanished from the campaign and, 
from the national viewpoint, there is 
slight uncertainty as to the result. The 
Republicans no longer make claims. 
Privately, they concede that they will 
lose from one to four seats in ‘the 
Senate, and that they will be lucky if 
they gain the thirty odd seats in the 
House, which more or less mechanically 
are bound to revert to their normal 
moorings in the off year. The net re- 
sult is that, while there is a great deal 
of interest in the Gubernatorial fight 
in California, where the most con- 
spicuous Socialist in the country, Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, is running as a Demo- 
crat with the New Deal blessing, and a 
certain interest in the Senatorial con- 
test in one or two States, such as Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania, on the whole 
the campaign is listless and the out- 
come pretty well known. We will have, 
as a result, a Congress in which the 
Democrats may easily have a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate—they had 
within four of that last time—and not 
far from two-thirds in the House. In 
fact, the Republicans have reached the 
stage where, if they can prevent a two- 
thirds Democratic majority in both 
branches they will consider it a vic- 
tory. That is a pathetic thing to say 
about the Grand Old Party, which for 
so many years completely dominated 
the nation. Yet, that is the truth. The 
plain fact is that this is no fight at all. 
So potent is the effect of the Federal 
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funds with which the country is 
drenched, that Republican candidates 
themselves in many sections have gone 
New Dealish for purely personal polliti- 
cal purposes. They vie with their 
Democratic rivals in promising the 
thousands of voters in their districts, 
who in one way or another receive cash 
payments, a continuation and expan- 
sion of governmental liberality with its 
cash. There are no real issues in the 
fight. The campaign has degenerated 
into a competition for the support of 
the voters on the relief rolls, and other 
beneficiaries of Federal largess. 

In this competition, the New Deal 
Democrats naturally have the advan- 
tage. This is their administration and 
their promises sound more robust, more 
real and more likely to be redeemed. 
It is, however, rather appalling to the 
poor old taxpaying suckers, who hope 
against hope for the slowing down of 
the spending spree, to reflect upon the 
type of Congress such a campaign as 


this means. Even the Republicans will 
be committed against curtailment. The 
fact is the Republican high command 
is in a low state of mind. The Ameri- 
can Liberty League has interfered with 
their collections without offering the 
least help to the anti-New Deal cause 
in the campaign. Altogether, the Re- 
publican campaign has been reduced 
to a single-handed fight by Chairman 
Fletcher, who stands up and hits out 
whenever opportunity offers, but is 
much too clear headed to delude him- 
self about the facts so far as the fight 
is concerned. What Mr. Fletcher is 
doing is looking ahead to the inevitable 
reaction sure to come some day. He 
is, or at any rate, he hopes he is, lay- 
ing a Republican foundation for the 
fight when the money has given out. 
Not till then can a real fight be made. 

So long as the politicians and candi- 
dates can capitalize the U. S. Treasury 
for campaign purposes they are in an 
impregnable position. It is all very 
well for the idealistic and theoretical 
group around Mr. Roosevelt to beat 
their breasts and protest that this is 
an outrageous suggestion, but the fact 
is that Mr. Farley’s lieutenant, Mr. 
Hurja of the National Committee, all 
the Democratic candidates, politicians 
and propagandists, are doing exactly 
that thing—and everybody knows it. 
No such situation has ever existed in 
this country so far as anyone can re- 
call. It is, I think, an unprecedented 
performance that the chief argument 
for re-election is an appeal on the basis 
of the amount of money the voters have 
received through the administration— 
and to haye this appeal supported by 
data, prepared by the National Com- 
mittee by states and districts. In some 
states—North Dakota, for example— 
the total for the year runs to $220 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
state. Is it any wonder the Republican 
leaders are low in their so-called minds 
and that, except for the Governorships, 
all interest in the campaign should have 
evaporated? It is an extraordinary 
situation, and I can understand why 
people in politics on both sides should 
feel embarrassment in discussing it 
openly. 

There seems no reason, however, why 
a detached observer, such, for example, 
as myself, should be mealy-mouthed or 
self-conscious about it. There it is and 
there has never been anything like it 
in American politics before. Under the 
circumstances, it seems rather futile to 
further pursue this “Preview of the 
Election” theme. There isn’t enough 
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doubt about it to make it interesting. 
So, with your permission, I shall aban- 
don this unprofitable discussion for 
what perhaps may be the more worth- 
while effort to give you, so far as I am 
able, a picture of the general situation 
as it now appears to me. 

In these days politics is so saturated 
with emotion that the politicians have 
all lost their bearings. No one knows 
where he is politically or what is what 
in politics. There is so much that is 
fanciful that it is difficult to center 
attention upon facts. The almost re- 
ligious enthusiasm engendered by the 
Roosevelt regime is of such a character 
that the great bulk of the people still 
resent any attempt to be realistic about 
it. “Their eyes,” as the late lamented 
General Johnson used to say, “have 
seen the glory” and those who don’t 
rush up on the roof to cheer are de- 
nounced as “Tories” or “tomtom beat- 
ers” or “witch dancers” or “corporals 
of disaster,” or with some other vivid 
and delicate phrase evolved by the pub- 
licity directors behind the Washington 
scenes. Nevertheless, in discussing with 
you tonight what is going on, I intend 
to be realistic for two reasons. One 
is that I know you want me to be. I 
know you don’t want propaganda, or 
butter, or ballyhoo. The other is be- 


R. RYDER told the Mechanic’s 

Tool Group meeting, Tuesday 
afternoon that the Homeworkshop 
Guild was helping to create a great un- 
tapped market for both hand and 
power tools of the best quality. He 
traced the development of the Guild he 
heads and urged manufacturers to co- 
operate in spreading to the trade the 
desirability of promoting the sale and 
use of good tools. He told of the 
Guild’s contest and of the coincident 
window display contest sponsored by 
Harpware Ace. The complete text of 
Mr. Ryder’s talk will be published in 
the next issue of HARDWARE AGE with 
several of the lantern slide illustrations 
used to give the meeting a graphic idea 
of the Guild’s work. 

H. B. Wilson, Mathias Klein & Sons, 
Chicago, was group chairman and W. 
E. Cross, Clemson Bros. Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y., was program committee 
chairman, assisted by J. S. North, North 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Phila., and H. W. 
Stone, David Maydole Tool Co., Nor- 
wich, N. Y. At the close of the session 
Mr. Cross was elected chairman of the 
group and Mr. North was chosen as 
program chairman to be assisted by 
Mr. Stone and Dan Northup, The 
Henry G. Thompson Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 
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cause there isn’t any sense or any fun 
for me to come up here and be any- 
thing but realistic—to do anything ex- 
cept tell you the way things seem to 
me and the way I feel about them— 
even if it differs from the way some of 
you may feel. So here goes— 

In the first place, the speed with 
which the New Deal whirls is so great 
and the glittering balls the New Deal- 
ers keep in the air are so many and 
of such gaudy design, that it is almost 
impossible to look away—much less 
back. People generally are too busy 
gazing at this 16-ring Federal show to 
make comparisons. We have traveled 
so far that the starting point is barely 
visible. The pledges and promises 
upon which Mr. Roosevelt came in are 
blurred. The facts that confronted the 
last session of Congress are forgotten. 
However, for the purpose of assaying 
the -situation, it seems worth while to 
recite certain things that stood out 18 
months ago. For example, you will 
recall that, in February, 1933, Senator 
Pat Harrison conceived the brilliant 
idea of summoning to Washington sev- 
eral hundred allegedly leading citizens 
from all sections to tell the Senate 
Finance Committee how to save the 
country. At that time the Treasury 
deficit was a little over one billion dol- 


Wallace L. Pond, Nicholson File Co., 
Providence, R. I., reported briefly for 
the Trade Practice Committee of which 
he is chairman. He said the code de- 


velopments were taking the place of 
his committee’s proposed work and that 
many of the committee’s ideas had 
been or were being incorporated in 
codes. 

Coincident with the tool meeting, the 
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lars. It seems funny now, with that 
figure multiplied by five and mounting 
every day, but that one billion scared 
the nation sick at the time. 

It was held that such a huge deficit 
threatened national solvency and weak- 
ened confidence in the stability of the 
Government. Mr. Roosevelt, himself, 
emphatically said exactly those things 
on March 10, 1933, asserting that for 
three years this country had been head- 
ing for bankruptcy and the time had 
come to halt. Such was the general 
feeling and those who appeared before 
the Committee, with few exceptions, 
sounded the one note—rigid economy 
and a_ genuinely balanced budget. 
Alarmed by the situation, prodded by 
public sentiment, and spurred on by 
the popular President, the last Con- 
gress, to avert the threatened collapse, 
surrendered practically all its powers, 
and ratified his action in reducing the 
number of Federal employees and slic- 
ing nearly a billion off the Federal 
expenditures, most of which came from 
the veterans, but some of which came 
out of their own salaries. Most of them 
did this with great private reluctance, 
some of them suffered severely, groan- 
ing to themselves as they voted. But 
they did it. 

(Continued on page 66A) 


Builder’s Hardware Group heard Chas. 
C. Anthony, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, who outlined the work and 
objectives of that governmental body. 
His comments appear elsewhere in this 
issue. H. A. Parks, Sargent & Co., 
New Haven, Conn., was group chair- 
man and Earl L. Heverly, Norton Door 
Closer Co., Chicago, IIll., program com- 
mittee chairman. 
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The Wholesaler's Competitive Problem 


By J. E. WOODMANSEE 


Treasurer, Richards & Conover Hardware Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., Tells Wednesday Joint Session That Manufacturers Are 
Not Providing Wholesalers With Equitable Prices, Prohibiting 
Them from Placing Retailers in Competition With Chains and 
Mail Order Houses. Unrolls 30-Foot Roll of Competitive Data. 


O you know that the mail order houses and chain stores, syndicate 
ID buying for 1933 really took 24 per cent of the nation’s retail business? 

Now that, I believe, is authentic—it came from the Statistical Depart- 
ment of R. G. Dun & Bradstreet Co. I wired from Kansas City to get that 
information. I wonder, too, if you realize that those outlets are gaining this 
year over 1933. It is estimated by some who‘ are in a position to know that 
this year those outlets will take of the nation’s retail business approximately 
26 per cent. Now, it is only a few years ago when we were told by the 
manufacturers, why worry about the mail-order. They gave us, in percentage. 
figures ranging from 114 to 4 per cent. Now when you think of the strides 
that have been made, it is an alarming situation. 

From an economic standpoint, I 
would just like to say this. You know 
we were told that that nature of dis- 
tribution is economic distribution. It 
seems to me that the time is rapidly 
approaching, the situation growing so 
alarming, that throughout these United 
States, in time, we will have a decen- 
tralization of our population. I mean 
just this—that if all of the towns in 
the Middle West, Southwest, also the 
States throughout the Eastern part, if 
those small merchants no longer keep 
in a competitive basic position, it will 
only be a matter of time until many 
of them must go out of business; many 
of them through failure; others 
through liquidation, and as that con- 
dition reaches us, we are just in this 
position, that a man will no longer be 
in a position to independently set up 
in business, earn a livelihood, educate 
and rear his family in respectability. 
He must then move to the already con- 
gested mill and factory district and 
seek employment there. Already in 
those districts we are having too many 
strikes; we know that is where Com- 
munism thrives, and we know it is the 
home of the Reds, and when we talk 
about the other manner of distribution, 
being of an economic nature, we are 
overlooking the human element, and 
when any manner of distribution or any 
supposedly economic move takes place 
that fails to take the human element 
into consideration, then that supposedly 
economic move will prove to be false 


means that the Government will have 
to spend greater sums than they are at 
present putting out to all of the States; 
and it means this, too, that the tax 
burden upon the manufacturer and 
upon industry will increase accordingly. 
and when that condition arises, then the 
manufacturers will feel that perhaps 
these codes, these movements that were 





talked about 10 years ago, 15 years 
ago, and 35 years ago, should have been 
treated with greater seriousness. 

Now that is my opinion and I am 
really convinced that we must give 
consideration to distribution in this 
country, and we must begin doing it at 
once. You know, for our own informa- 
tion, I checked prices or had prices 
checked of the two large mail order 
houses against our catalog prices. Our 
catalog prices are comparable to prices 
of Mr. Whipple’s company and all other 
companies who serve the great Middle 
West and the Southwest; and the situ- 
ation is alarming because we are 
honestly no longer in a position to keep 
the independent retail dealers competi- 
tive with chain stores and mail order 
houses. 

You may go into any city or any 
town and you will find the principal 
street of the town lined with chain 
stores and mail order house stores; and 
as those things continue, it just means 
that the wholesaler will, to some ex- 
tent, be curtailed in his activity and 
perhaps many of them will be elimi- 
nated. It means the same thing for 
the retail dealer. 

Now, gentlemen, I am just going to 
give you a slight idea of the prices that 


THIRTY FEET OF COMPETITIVE PRICE DATA 
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economy. Our Government today is 
spending huge sums of money to take 
care of the unemployed throughout 
these States. If our independent deal- 
ers are gradually eliminated, it means 
a greater number of unemployed; it 
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During his price competition talk to the Wednesday joint session, J. E. Wood- 

mansee, Richards & Conover Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo., unrolled very slowly 

a thirty foot roll on which was typed, single spaced, some of the items on which 

the speaker said wholesalers could not put retailers into competition with chains 

and mail order siores. Here is the roll unwound with Mr. Woodmansee on the right 
and Chas. J. Heale, Editor, HARDWARE AGE on the left. 
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wholesalers can no longer compete with 
in comparison to mail order and chain 
store outlets. This isn’t all the prices 
but just a part of them, because it ex- 
tends not only through the hardware 
industry but at the present time is 
getting into all other trade items. Now 
this thing is I don’t known how long— 
I’m sorry I am not on a 16-ft. ladder so 
that I could show it properly. But all 
this is single-spaced typewritten double- 
column and, men, I just defy any man- 
ufacturer to sit down and look this list 
over and tell me, on items of mer- 
chandise that have been sold by whole- 
salers for a hundred years or more to 
retailers, the wholesaler is no longer 
in a position to keep those retailers 
competitive with the other outlets. 
(From this point on the speaker slowly 
unrolled a thirty-foot roll of paper 
sheets pasted together on which was 
typewritten, single spaced, some of the 
items on which he said wholesalers 
could not put retailers in proper com- 
petition with chain and mail order 
houses.—Ed. ) 

Let us get back a minute, now, to 
the economic standpoint and let us just 
analyze the situation. Is there any man 
here that feels that what I have said 
about the future isn’t true? I want to 
say this: if it had not been for the 
men before us, those men with fore- 
thought and vision who builded this 
country and made it possible for we 
fellows to be in the wholesale business 
today, and we owe our sons and 
daughters some consideration just as 
the men.in years past showed con- 
sideration for we fellows. And 1 say 
that, in the codes and in the code struc- 
tures, the manufacturers who set up a 
differential that works against the 
wholesale industry—the industry that 
has supported manufacturers all of 
these years, long over a hundred years 
—have made it possible for the manu- 
facturers to grow large, earn profits 
and pay dividends to their stockholders, 
now in times like these when of course 
we must keep in step, we must keep up 
to date, if the manufacturers are not, 
in their codes and in their price struc- 
tures, going to support the wholesalers, 
then I think there is only one thing 
for wholesalers to do—perhaps they 
had better be chain stores or mail order 
houses, so they can buy equally as low 
as those institutions. 

Now I haven’t anything against chain 
stores, nor mail order houses, but I 
do’ know that there are many prices 
in the air at one time from some man- 
ufacturers. 

And another thing has crept into the 
business and is growing steadily worse, 
and that is the selling of department 
stores. There isn’t a wholesale house 
in this country that cannot sell the de- 
partment stores, if given an opportunity. 
But the manufacturer comes along and 
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The arrow indicates L. W. Moffett, Washington representative of Hardware Age 
readers, who is always at the front when big news breaks. This view shows Donald 
R. Richberg outlining the Government’s plans for the NRA. 


sets up a cost to the jobber of 50 and 
10, and then goes to the retailer and 
sells at 50 off and says to we whole- 
salers: “Why, you can get that business 
all right and we will help you get it; 
in fact, here are some orders for you,” 
and there is that appendage of ten per 
cent for us to live on and support our 
business and pay our employees. 

Now gentlemen, we don’t like that 
condition. We would like to take the 
department store business, and the 
chain store business and all of that 
business. Perhaps, if you would just 
give us room to take it on ten or fifteen 
per cent, we might be quite happy 
about it. It would increase our volume 
and we may be then in the same posi- 
tion as the mail order houses because 
of this huge volume that we can place 
when we buy for less. We do know 
that the Mail Order houses and chain 
stores on thousands of unit items are 
purchasing ‘at a price ¢qual to, or lower. 
than the price that we wholesalers pay. 

I don’t believe there are many man- 
ufacturers that would deny that; if 
there are, I would be glad to sit down 
and go over this list. This list has the 
names of the manufacturers, just the 
same as it does the items and the 
prices and then if you doubt this list, 
why I would be very glad to have our 
catalogue expressed here, and we will 
get a Montgomery Ward and a Sears 
Roebuck catalogue—that’s the way we 
got the information, men. You men 
can do the same thing in your business. 
Then you will know whether your old 
friend, the wholesaler, the fellow who 
has been loyal to you, really needs some 
help! 

There is just this much about it: if 
we want to keep the retailer competi- 
tive, why, you men are going to lose 
a lot of business because a lot of you 
say you don’t sell the mail order houses 


and the chain stores, and that may be 
pretty harmful to you manufacturers. 
So, fellows, just do your best to give us 
a break and keep us competitive with 
these other outlets. You know, the 
wholesaler has gone far and wide to 
promote the sale of manufactured 
products; of course, maybe we are not 
as aggressive as we should be, and 
maybe we don’t know just how to 
merchandise. I have had wholesalers 
tell us we didn’t know how to mer- 
chandise, and they tell us continually 
that the retailer doesn’t know how to 
merchandise; but they did the job for 
you when you were building your busi- 
ness, and building the business to the 
point where your institution, the insti- 
tutions of you manufacturers, are the 
hugest in the world and, after all, 
everything depends on the _ business, 
industry and commerce of the country 
—our professional men, engineers, all 
classes of professions, why they ab- 
solutely wouldn’t have any business 
were it not for industry, were it not for 
you men; they are just as dependent 
upon you manufacturers as are your 
employees and our employees. 

We have established thousands of 
retail outlets; we have assisted in 
financing retailers and manufacturers. 
Now, you may wonder why I put manu- 
facturers in there with retailers. Well. 
we wholesalers borrow, sometimes, siz- 
able sums of money so that we can turn 
it over to you manufacturers im- 
mediately—and get our one-half of one 
per cent discount that some of you put 
in your code (laughter), or your one 
per cent or what-have-you! And when 
we do that, aren’t we financing the man- 
ufacturers? I submit to any of you if 
that is not a correct statement. 

The success of our older and well 
known manufacturers has been brought 

(Continued on page 66E) 
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Codes From the Standpoint 
of the Hardware Man 


By C. J. WHIPPLE 


President, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, and 
President, National Wholesale Hardware Association, Address- 
ing Joint Wednesday Session Which Was Devoted to Code 
Discussions and Reports of Code Committee Progress. 


the Hardware Man.” A year ago this meeting was devoted to discussing 
the same subject, and there seemed to be great reluctance on the part of 
some of the audience to remain for the discussion. Perhaps enough has 


I HAVE been asked to talk to you about “Codes from the Standpoint of 


happened since that time so that you will be willing to stay. 


Personally, I felt there was no 
particular need for a Wholesale 
Code. Please note that I say “per- 
sonally.” The wholesale hardware 
business as an industry is proud of 
its record. Everything considered, 
we have managed to get along with 
each other very well and, over a long 
period of time, have prospered. The 
difficulties which we have encoun- 
tered have not been due to our rela- 
tions with each other. Fair wages 
have been paid to employees and our 
labor relations have been satisfac- 
tory. After the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement appeared in the 
summer of 1933, some of us still felt 
that we could continue to maintain 
satisfactory relations with each other 
and did not need the assistance of 
any code. Again, I want to empha- 
size that I am speaking personally, 
for I know that in this statement | 
represent only a minority of our 
membership and believe that an over- 
whelming majority of our members 
wanted to have a code. At that time 
codes were more or less the fashion 
and if one was not in the course of 
preparation, there was something the 
matter with that particular industry. 
Also it soon became apparent that 
codes were being developed in other 
lines of wholesaling; that undcubt- 
edly conflicts with these other lines 
would develop because of the vast 
variety of merchandise that we 
carry; so it was decided advisable 
for the hardware wholesalers to de- 
velop their own code. 

The Code of Fair Competition for 
the Wholesaling or Distributing 
Trade, or, perhaps, better known as 
the Basic Wholesale Code, was ap- 
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proved by the President on Jan. 12, 
1934. The Supplemental Code for 
the Wholesale Hardware Industry 
was not approved until July 30, 
1934. The wholesalers in this audi- 
ence, I am sure, are familiar with all 
of the provisions of both these codes. 
I cannot truthfully say that all the 
members of The National Wholesale 
Hardware Association are entirely 
satisfied. Some, I think, expected 
altogether too much and felt that 
codes would remove competitive 
problems that have been with us for 
years. A feeling also existed that all 
other difficulties under which we have 
operated for so many years would 
be cleared up. Experience has dem- 
onstrated, however, that you cannot 
legislate success. The successful op- 
eration of a wholesale hardware 
business, like any other business, is 
dependent chiefly upon wise manage- 
ment. 
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The criticism has been made that 
with one exception neither the Basic 
Wholesale Code nor the Supple- 
mental Hardware Code contains any- 
thing of any particular importance. 
The answer to that is obvious. There 
was no great difficulty that needed 
clearing up. The one exception | 
refer to is Article VIII, Section 1, of 
the Basic Wholesale Code, common- 
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ly known as the Differential Clause. 
I have sometimes wondered how it 
has been possible to arrive at so 
many interpretations of this clause. 
Although it is couched in legal 
terms, it simply means that if in a 
given line a sufficient number of man- 
(Continued on page 66G) 
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Wholesalers Answer Manufacturers) ( 


Particularly in Reference to Price Differentials—| / 


bing house buying in as large quan- 
tities as a jobber. 

“*And in discussing this subject, 
will the wholesalers’ code authority 
point out what new provisions of the 
law or rulings or cases thereon exist 
which will safeguard a manufacturer 
who agrees on a jobber’s discount 
from investigation by the Department 
of Justice, as has been common in 
the past, claiming conspiracy between 
jobbers and manufacturers due to 


At Joint Wednesday Session, C. J. Whipple Answers 
Wholesale Code Questions Submitted by Manufacturers 
and D. A. Merriman Talks on Steel Code; W. E. Cross 
on Hacksaw Code and C. D. Garretson on Rubber Code 


ans his explanatory talk on the formation of the new National 
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Wholesale Hardware Code Authority at the Wednesday Joint session, 
C. J. Whipple, president of the wholesalers association, answered several 
wholesale code questions which had been submitted by manufacturers. With 
A. P. Van Schaick, president of the manufacturers’ association, Mr. Whipple 
conducted this meeting. The two presidents served as co-chairmen. Opening 








this phase of the program, Mr. Whipple said in part: 


“The code authority consists of ten 
members from territorial areas and 
seven members elected at large. Each 
member has an alternate, so that all 
told there are 34 wholesalers who 
are members or alternates on the 
code authority. A. J. Gaehr, The Geo. 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, is chair- 
man of the code authority. The vice- 
chairman of the code authority is 
W. W. French, Moore Hanley Hard- 
ware Co., Birmingham, Ala. H. W. 
Conde, W. W. Conde Hardware Co., 
Watertown, N. Y., is treasurer. The 
executive director is George A. Fern- 
ley and the secretary, P. F. Hord. 
L. M. Stratton is chairman of the 
Trade Practice Differential Commit- 
tee. We hope to do very effective 
work with our code. 

“According to the program we are 
going to have a discussion on codes, 
and there have been some questions 
turned in. As I understand it, these 
questions were submitted by manu- 
facturers and have to do with the 
wholesale code. 

“The first question reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt being unlawful under Section 
2 of the Clayton Act to discriminate 
in price between different purchasers 
of commodities unless such discrim- 
ination is based on differences in 
grade, quality or quantity of the com- 
modity sold, we would like to hear a 
discussion of Section 5 of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act which exempts 
from the provision of the anti-trust 
laws any code or any action conflict- 
ing with the provisions of a code. 
Assuming that this Section 5 of the 
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Industrial Recovery Act exempts 
members of this wholesalers’ code 
from operation of Section 2 of the 
Clayton Act, we would like to inquire 
whether it is the opinion of the whole- 
salers’ code authority that third 
parties, such as manufacturers who 
are not members of the wholesalers’ 
code are exempted from the opera- 
tions of the Clayton Act. As a spe- 
cific instance, could the manufactur- 
ers agree with the wholesalers and 
could the wholesalers require an 
agreement from the manufacturers 
that the manufacturers would dis- 
criminate in price in favor of whole- 
salers as opposed to, (1) a retail 
chain store buyer buying in as large 
a quantity as the jobber. (2) Cooper- 
ative buying association of retailers 
buying in as large quantities as the 
jobber. (3) A retailer-owned job- 


discriminating, for example, against 
cooperative retail buying associa- 
tions. 

“*The main question which we de- 
sire to have discussed is, assuming 
that the jobbers who are members of 
the code may find some protection in 
the anti-trust law of the Industrial 
Recovery Act, what can be pointed 
out to protect the third parties, such 
as manufacturers not members of the 
wholesale code.’ 

“The code authority has not had 
time enough to act or pass on these 
questions, but the member who sends 
in this question misquotes and mis- 
interprets the Clayton Act. About 
this question of number one and 
number two, retail chain store buyer, 
buying in as large quantities as job- 
ber and cooperative buying of re- 
tailers, is covered by the famous Men- 
nin decision, which provided that the 
character of the selling—not of the 
buying—determines the wholesaler. 

“Under question three, about a re- 
tailer-owned jobbing house, if that 
house comes under the definition, 
qualification in the wholesale code, 
why you would be entitled to the 
same consideration that any other 
wholesaler would have. 

“The next question, ‘If under the 
wholesale code a differential is es- 
tablished between wholesaler and re- 
tailer, how can a manufacturer de- 
termine in each particular case to 
whom the differential applies?’ 

“As long as I have been in the 
hardware business nobody has been 
able to write a definition that draws 
a clear, distinct line between a whole- 
saler and a retailer. I am beginning 
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to believe that nobody ever will; but 
I think that that is largely an alibi. 
I don’t think that the manufacturer 
at present is ever very much confused 
as to whom a jobber is and whom a 
retailer is. The only answer to that 
question is the definition of the whole- 
saler, and if the concern in question 
qualified under that definition, all 
well and good. If he doesn’t, he does 
not. Of course, we have had an ex- 
ample in the steel code of a jobber’s 
definition, and I think perhaps that 
definition in the steel code could be 
termed elastic, at least it has been 
applied that way. 

“Another question is ‘Are jobbers 
following manufacturers’ code so far 
as trade practices are concerned in 
connection with the resale of manu- 
facturers’. products, or are they dis- 
regarding them?’ 

“I don’t think it would be proper 
for me or any other individual to at- 
tempt to answer that question. I 
don’t think the codes have produced 
any change or made any particle of 
difference. I suppose the answer is— 
some are and some are not. 

“It being obvious that certain defi- 
nitions and provisions of various 
wholesale codes conflict with one an- 
other and with classifications and pro- 
visions of various manufacturers’ 
codes, how are these conflicts to be 
reconciled in practical operation? 

“Well, that is probably the most 
difficult problem of all codes. Our 
code authority has a committee on 
overlapping of codes, and this is one 
of the problems of that committee, 
but I am sure it is receiving atten- 
tion. What the solution will be, I 
don’t know. 

“Are there any other questions on 
codes? This is all that have been 
sent in so far as I know.” 

Chairman Van Schaick then said: 
“Mr. Whipple wants it distinctly un- 
derstood that the answers to the ques- 
tions just read are his own personal 
views. The code authority has not 
yet had time to pass upon them. They 
will pass upon them and probably 
the trade press will be used to pass 
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their answers out to those interested. 
“At a time like this certainly there 
must be other questions that will 
come up from the floor of the con- 
vention for answer, and Mr. Whipple 
has expressed his willingness to do 
the best he can, and that is usually 
pretty good. So, gentlemen, you 
have a chance at a master jobber.” 


D. A. Merriman on the 
Steel Code 


D. A. Merriman, American Steel 
& Wire Company, said: 

“I don’t know that on one particu- 
lar subject I was asked to talk about 
that I can say very much more than 
what Mr. Whipple has already re- 
marked this morning, that as to the 
definition of a wholesaler or a job- 
ber, he didn’t think that it ever has 
been definitely arranged yet, and he 
didn’t think it ever would be. 





D. A. MERRIMAN 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Spoke on Steel Code 


“T am satisfied that it never will 
be arranged to the satisfaction of all, 
but, nevertheless, to be serious a mo- 
ment, and I know there is a big pro- 
gram, I will say a word on the two 
subjects or problems that were al- 
lotted to me. One was the jobbers’ 
list (steel code) as we have it con- 
stituted today, and the other was a 
few words in reference to a situation, 
a discussion that is as old as the 


And Three Manufacturers Tell About Their Codes 


hills, and that is the mail order and 
chain store competition. 

“Jobbers are described in the 
wholesale hardware code no more 
accurately or clearly than in the defi- 
nition outlined in the formal agree- 
ment submitted by the steel industry 
to sign so as to obtain benefits of 
present reductions provided in the 
steel code. In fact, we believe the 
definition in the steel code is more 
to the point and more clearly defined 
than the wholesale hardware code. 

“It was intended that this agree- 
ment should be offered only to those 
who had previously qualified as bona- 
fide jobbers, or who could reasonably 
be expected to qualify. But abuses 
had crept in, as you all know, and 
some dealers have been signed who 
can no doubt very probably be ques- 
tioned. Many of them are questioned 
or protected as any member of the 
code has the privilege of protesting 
any name presented for consideration 
as a qualified jobber. In such in- 
stance the proposed jobber is asked 
to sign affidavits on a specially pre- 
pared form, answering a question- 
naire covering every phase of his 
method of doing business, and if this 
questionnaire is not satisfactory, the 
application is rejected. A large num- 
ber have already been rejected, and 
we manufacturers are at a loss to 
know what more to do, even though 
it seems quite true that some remain 
on the qualified list who are believed 
to be ineligible. In a few instances 
protests have been entered against 
jobbers recognized as such for a long 
number of years, but this need not 
irritate nor embarras anyone, as, pos- 
sibly the code member making the 
protest was not properly informed of 
the character of the business of the 
applicant. 

“The restriction placed on the 
method of doing business by those 
seeking recognition under the steel 
code and as applying to wire prod- 
ucts, I am addressing myself to wire 
products for a carefully selected study 
by the committee of the wire group 
and also considered and acted upon 
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by the entire membership of the wire 
industry. If the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association can offer any 
suggestions or constructive criticism 
to improve the definition of a jobber, 
we welcome it. 

“Obviously we cannot restrict 
benefits of the jobber agreement to 
members of the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association. I do not 
think that has ever been suggested 
to us, but there are, of course, a 
large number who distribute wire 
products that are not members of this 
association, and as you know, there 
are quite a large number of manu- 
facturers of wire products, and we do 
know all things along the same lines 
as to who may or may not be a job- 
ber. But again I will refer to the 
remark made by Mr. Whipple and 
say, I fully agree with him 100 per 
cent that if a manufacturer is intelli- 
gently informed regarding his busi- 
ness, he knows a jobber when he 
sees him. I will modestly say, speak- 
ing for myself and my associates, we 
think we do know a jobber when we 
see him. 

“Another question under serious 
discussion is the so-called catalog or 
mail order competition. I understand 
that considerable is going to be said 
about that, somewhere, some time, at 
this session of the hardware associa- 
tion, but it is nothing new. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago it was be- 
fore this same body, committees 
were appointed, reports rendered, 
consideration given by the executive 
committees, and the situation was 
never changed. That the catalog or 
mail orders are a factor in the gen- 
eral scheme of distribution of mer- 
chandise to the American public is 
not to be denied. That wholesale and 
retail dealers have a legitimate place 
in this picture which they have oc- 
cupied from the beginning is not sub- 
ject to argument, in my mind. We 
have read some theses on the subject 
offering the thought that the hard- 
ware jobber was destined, soon, to 
be eliminated. But we do not agree 
with this, but believe the jobber oc- 
cupies a more important position in 
the market than ever before and has 
opportunity now within his grasp to 
strengthen his hold on the perform- 
ance of the functions for which he 
was established in business. 

“There ought to be, and I believe 
there is, a way to overcome, to a 
large extent, the difficulties that are 
complained of, but it is not for me 
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to suggest to this learned body of 
wholesale hardware men and manu- 
facturers how to get about that. I 
think, however, some progress is now 
being made. The intelligent leader- 
ship of the members of the hardware 
group and proper consideration by 
manufacturers with impartial consid- 
eration for the other bodies to this 
controversy should bring about a fair 
solution. We see no reason to dis- 
cuss past history. You gentlemen 
know it very well. But what of the 
future, that is what we are concerned 
with now. 


“You all know the benefits to be 
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secured on wire products by becom- 
ing properly qualified jobbers. As 
constituted this agreement cannot be 
signed by mail-order houses. Or 
shall I say that very properly they 
have not attempted to sign it just 
because they know they cannot quali- 
fy. But most manufacturers feel, for 
one reason or another, that mail-or- 
der houses are entitled to the same 
price as jobbers, and even though 
many of you will say the character 
of the mail-order business stamps 
them as a retailer, I know from per- 
sonal views expressed to me by a 
large number of the jobbers that you 
would all be well pleased to know 
that was as far as the consideration 
went. That concession has been af- 
forded this class of buyers in the past 
is a well-known fact, but under the 
steel code “them days are gone for- 
ever” while the code lasts. 

“IT hope to hear some free and 
frank discussion now or at some 
other time, on this catalog house or 
mail-order question. There has been 
too much pussy-footing about it in 
the past. Speaking for my own com- 
pany, the American Steel & Wire 








Company, we have always been will- 
ing and we are now and will be in 
the future willing to sell the mail- 
order houses, but for some reason or 
other they haven’t been willing to 
buy from us. At times, I presume, 
it has been the price question. 

“But my time is up and I will leave 
this unqualified statement with you. 
As long as I am general manager of 
sales of the American Steel & Wire 
Company or have anything to say 
with respect to its policies, we will 
never sell any class of buyer at less 
than we sell the hardware jobbers.” 


W. E. Cross on Hacksaw Code 


Speaking for the hacksaw industry 
and its code, William E. Cross, trea- 
surer, Clemson Brothers, Middle- 
town, N. Y., said in part: 

“Mr. Whipple in his speech re- 
ferred to manufacturers as having a 
willingness to pass the buck, and per- 
haps in their codes, not making the 
necessary exemptions. Of course you 
jobbers appreciate that it is very 
difficult for me as a manufacturer to 
have you think that so fair-minded 
and virtuous a body of gentlemen 
as the manufacturers would pass any 
buck or fail to make any exemptions 
in their codes. But I think that per- 
haps in the beginning many of the 
manufacturers in forming these codes 
did not especially mean so much to 
pass the buck on to the jobber as 
they did them wrongly themselves, 
not knowing the full importance, 
which reminds me, just a moment, 
of a story of a little girl who was 
having a great deal of trouble with 
her fifth-year arithmetic Regents ex- 
amination. The teacher had noticed 
that she was laboring along and fi- 
nally, when her paper was picked 
up, she had signed her name ‘Mae 
West,’ and after school was over the 
teacher asked her, ‘Mary, why did 
you sign your name Mae West to that 
paper?’ She said: “Teacher, I done 
em wrong.’ 

“T don’t really believe, gentlemen, 
that there is in the hearts and minds 
of the manufacturers any thought in 
the code to do the jobbers wrong. I 
notice that it states here that the 
chairman will call upon manufactur- 
ers who have accepted invitations to 
briefly discuss provisions of the code 
under which they are operating. 
Speaking for the hacksaw code, there 
are just two extremely important 
points that clarify it to the entire 
industry. The first one is the pub- 
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lishing of prices. And by publish- 
ing of prices I mean, clearly out in 
the open and truly out in the open. 

“The second important point of 
our code is, that our prices are clear- 
ly stated to the various classifications 
of the trade. There are no exemp- 
tions in the hacksaw code that are 
not clearly stated in the code and in 
the published price statement of each 
and every manufacturer. I can say 
in criticism of most of the manufac- 
turers’ code that I personally have 
read and being in contact with the 
difficulty seems to be not the elimina- 
tion of secrecy as to price. Only 
recently I was in Mr. Whipple’s of- 
fice in Chicago and we were discuss- 
ing this very subject. Some codes 
state what their price is to distribu- 
tors or to jobbers, but they fail to 
state what their price is to the mail- 
order house. The hacksaw code 
states specifically, and each manu- 
facturer in his published price state- 
ment, just what his prices are to every 
class of trade, and not only does he 
state what his prices are, but he states 
what his policy is in connection with 
that trade. Those, gentlemen, are 
the two points that I think other man- 
ufacturing firms can well embody in 
any new publication or new code 
that they might revise, to clarify, 
first, to whom you are going to sell, 
and to clarify at what price you will 
sell.” 


C. D. Garretson on Rubber 
Code 


C. D. Garretson of the Electric 
Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, 
Del., explained the rubber code, say- 
ing in part: 

“The rubber code was made like 
all other codes by men who didn’t 
know very much about it, each one 
pulling for their own particular in- 
terest whether they voted for or 
against the provisions in the code. 
Then the code was revised by men 
who knew less about it than we did. 
The only thing that they had to quali- 
fy was that they were employees of 
the government and probably most 
of them had not been in business 
except in very minor positions. Now 
we finally got a code, and scattered 
all through it were the words, ‘Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Adminis- 
trator.’ 

“Now we have definitions of clari- 
fications of trade, ‘Subject to the ap- 
proval of the Administrator.’ We 
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took the jobbers at their word and 
took from their code what their defi- 
nition was and we put that in. By 
the same token we took the mail- 
order chain stores at their word and 
put them in as retailers, ‘Subject to 
the approval of the Administrator.’ 

“Well we battled with that until 
finally about three weeks ago we got 
that definition approved. So far as 
the rubber code is concerned, there- 
fore, mail-order chain stores are re- 
tailers. 

“We believe that the code is going 
to be a great vehicle for us for doing 
the things that we have got to do 
and that is to clear our channels of 
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distribution. We had that problem 
before us before we had the code, and 
we have still got it, and we are going 
to clear up that mail order chain 
store just as soon as we get one very 
embarrassing contract, which is now 
before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, out of our way. 

“But we also have open price filing 
or open price competition. We have 
shaken the manufacturers down 
pretty well in the ten months we have 
been administering the code, but we 
find that manufacturers cannot give 
logical and right decisions without 
thinking about themselves, so we fi- 
nally put it up to them that all of 
them shall sign a voluntary separate 
agreement with their divisional code 
authority of three men, putting into 
their hands all of their powers of 
decision under the code and the code 
authority will give the decision. This 
thing is to be tried for six months, 
so that the three men are going to 
attempt to give the right kind of de- 
cisions and simply issue orders for 


the rest of the trade to follow. Now 
that may be a beautiful dream, but 
if it comes true I think you will find 
it will be a practical one. 

“One of the things that we find 
is that we have got a number of dif- 
ferent jobbers. You have got the 
hardware jobber, yes; you have got 
the automotive jobber, the mill sup- 
ply house, many of whom act as job- 
bers on certain lines and some of 
them, if we are going to clean these 
channels of distribution, have got to 
give up handling certain classes of 
things in the rubber line. The man- 
ufacturers realize that this has got 
to be an amputation and nobody has 
nerve enough to put his hand down 
on the block and have it chopped off 
so that this code authority is going 
to be the surgeons to endeavor to 
chop it off and this is the way we 
are going to go about it: We are 
going to have each manufacturer, 
which is his responsibility under the 
code, make a list of the different clas- 
sifications of jobber—that is about 
all that is necessary—and turn it into 
the code authority. Then we are 
having a field force check up and see 
whether they are really jobbers or 
whether it is just a salesman’s won- 
derful dream, that a man is a jobber 
and finally arrives at a list which will 
be what the code authority says is 
the list of jobbers in this, that and 
the other line. 

“We are also starting quite a force 
of accountants to get not only the 
manufacturer’s cost on the different 
lines, which will be easy, but to work 
with the other trade organizations, 
the jobbers’ organization, for in- 
stance, tg definitely determine what 
should be the differential in price 
between the manufacturer and the 
jobber and the retailer, and so on. 
That is quite a job, we realize, but 
we still have it to°do, and we are 
going to do it or attempt to do it 
anyhow. 

“T haven’t got the time to get into 
that question of cost, but I don’t think 
that the jobbers know anything more 
about what the differential is or 
should be, by lines, than the manu- 
facturers do, and it is necessary, 
therefore, that the manufacturers and 
jobbers get together with figures to 
make some determination of what 
the difference should be. If this thing 
that I have talked about goes 
through, you can see that the code 
authority of the rubber industry has 
some work cut out for them. 
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Business and the New Deal 


By HON. BAINBRIDGE COLBY 


Former Secretary of State in President Wilson’s Administra- 


tion and Liberty League Leader Attacks New Deal in Address 
Before Wednesday Joint Session. 


our people, the source of their livelihood, and of such leisure as they 


Bea rst is the life-stuff of the nation. It is the main occupation of 


may achieve; and it is the secret and explanation of such strength and 
influence as our country wields in the affairs of the world. 


The New Deal is approaching the end 
of its second year—the Administration, 
its midway point. There is abundant 
material for the determination of what 
has been accomplished, for appraising 
failure as well as success, for ascertain- 
ing how far we have come, for reckon- 
ing losses as well as gains. 

The American people have displayed 
a wondrous tolerance to the present 
Administration. They have given it 
the benefit of every doubt. They have 
suffered things to be done which were 
contrary to every inherited and im- 
bedded instinct as to what is right and 
sound. 

This has been due partly to the im- 
pact of a world-wide depression which 
has seemed to reserve for this country 
some of its heaviest blows. It has also 
been due to something which goes 
further even than the American instinct 
of fair play toward their President. 

When Mr. Roosevelt took office it 
was universally felt that he had under- 
taken duties of the most complex and 
difficult character; that he had assumed 
the direction of the country’s affairs 
when they were sorely involved. 

His courage, self-confidence, the re- 
freshing promptitude and light-hearted- 
ness with which he took grave de- 
cisions, captivated attention and won 
for him a personal influence which 
shows but little sign of diminution 
despite the unmistakable disappoint- 
ment with which many of his experi- 
ments are now regarded. 

We are new able to survey the major 
policies of the Administration in the 
light of their results, to mark their 
trend, and to forecast their future with 
something more than guess-work, or 
the hide-bound, eye-closed and mind- 
shut optimism of an Administration 
partisan. 

The Administration took office in the 
midst of a collapse of our banking 
system and a breakdown in _ the 
mechanism of exchange. Commodity 
prices had reached an unprecedented- 
ly low level. There had been a period 
of three years of unstayed deflation in 
the value of securities and real estate, 
with a resultant impairment of the pur- 
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chasing power of all sections of our 
population. Within a short period of 
years, more than 5,000 banks had sus- 
pended. 

We had before us the spectacle of 
nearly thirty other nations which had 
endeavored to check the prolonged de- 
cline of prices by abandoning the gold 
standard. Although our gold reserve 
was greater than that pf any nation in 
the world, the Administration had not 
been in power more than six weeks 
before it determined—as a matter of 
voluntary choice, not as was the case 
in England whose gold reserves had 
been exhausted, and her action there- 
fore forced—to abandon the gold 
standard. It proceeded to devalue the 
dollar to 59 cents, with the reserved 
power, given to it by Congress, to de- 
value it to 50 cents. This action, fol- 
lowed by the subsequent manipulation 
of the currency, has resulted in an un- 
stable condition that has made long- 
term commitments unthinkable and a 
broad and basic recovery impossible. 

This I say, despite the spasmodic 
and irregular advances in the prices of 
certain commodities which the Admin- 
istration would like to attribute to its 
monetary manipulations, but which are 
undoubtedly the result of its vast ex- 
penditures and its broadcast dissem- 


ination of financial gratuities through- 
out our population. 

The budgetary policy pursued by the 
Administration is an entire reversal of 
the Democratic platform on which the 
Administration was elected. The plat- 
form declared for an immediate and 
drastic reduction in governmental ex- 
penditures, with a view to the saving 
of not less than 25 per cent in the cost 
of the Federal government. 

How complete a departure we have 
witnessed from the pre-election declar- 
ations of the Administration can be 
gaged by the aggregate of the strictly 
so-called emergency expenditures, 
which amounted to nearly $3,000,000,- 
000 up to September 30 last. 

This expenditure, which includes 
only the amounts distributed through 
the Public Works Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Civil 
Works Administration and the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, is 
only an item in the total expenditures 
of the government, which have in- 
creased the public debt from $20,000,- 
000,000 on March 4, 1933, to $27,053.- 
000,000 on June 30, 1934, and which, 
with projected expenditures for which 
authority has been given to the Ad- 
ministration, will increase the public 
debt to $34,500,000,000 by June 30 
next. 

If business revival is the sole hope, 
as I believe it is, of conquering unem- 
ployment and restoring our financial 
equilibrium, can we afford to disregard 
the lethal effect upon the investment 
of private capital of such a Gargantuan 
rate of expenditure, involving sums of 
unthinkable magnitude which can only 
be raised by a scale of taxation, which 
is utterly beyond our resources? 

Is it not clear that the only prospect 
before us is one of ever-mounting taxes, 
accompanied by _ ever - diminishing 
yields, until the exhausted taxpayer is 
eliminated as even a theoretical factor 
in the government’s financial calcula- 
tions? 

Is it not equally clear that a depleted 
treasury will turn to budgetary infla- 
tion of the crudest and uncontrolled 
type, rather than confess the error of 
its ways and accept responsibility for 
the ruin which stalks in the wake of 
such reckless and insensate spending? 

As to the Administration’s agricul- 
tural policy, the wide-spread opposition 
of the farmers themselves, although its 
intended beneficiaries, to crop control 
and the reduction of acreage under cul- 
tivation, is a more impressive char- 
acterization than any other that could 
be framed. 
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While the farmer has benefited in 
some degree from the processing tax 
and many other ingenious methods of 
turning bounties in his direction, it is 
still obvious that in an economic sense 
no new purchasing power has been 
created; that purchasing power has 
merely been transferred from urban to 
rural areas, and that, in the long run, 
no country has improved its condition 
by curtailing production, but only by 
increasing it. 

As to the industrial policy, it is still 
to be demonstrated that it is capable 
of any stimulating or beneficial influ- 
ence upon industrial production. 

The latter lags, with no material 
diminution of unemployment among 
the industrial workers of the country. 

The National Recovery Act is, we 
are told, under-going reconstruction, 
with the President himself suggesting 
that perhaps Federal control has gone 
too far in such matters as price fixing 
and limitation of production; and that 
serious consideration should be given 
to alternative measures which will make 
possible lower prices and increased 
employment. 

The President is even quoted as now 
regarding it as questionable whether 
by increasing minimum wages, on the 
basis of an hourly or weekly wage, we 
have reached the heart of our problem 
at all, and that it is probably time to 
review these actions as a whole, in 
order to determine “whether the 
methods and policies adopted in the 
emergency have been best calculated 
to promote industrial recovery and 
cause permanent improvement.” 

As to credit expansion, the Admin- 
istration persists in its refusal to con- 
cede that its own policies are the main 
obstacles to the expansion of credit 
which it professes to desire and repre- 
sents itself as striving to bring about. 

The ominous increase in the public 
debt, the abandonment of all effort to 
balance the budget, the unchecked— 
indeed, the hardly supervised—expen- 
diture of whatever money the Treasury 
can get its hands on, the slightly veiled 
but quite real inflation which is now 
being practiced through the control of 
the Federal Reserve Banking System 
and the depletion of bank credit by 
the high-power distribution of govern- 
ment obligations among the banks—all 
interact to destroy confidence and con- 
geal credit. 

The situation hardly needs the 
further proposal, so earnestly advo- 
cated in some Administration quarters, 
of a central bank. Such an institution 
is the very instrument of inflation and 
nothing else. In fact, it connotes in- 
flation. 

No one who is at all versed in the 
history of the catastrophic inflation 
which struck Germany down can fail 
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to recall that it was through its central 
bank that Germany engineered her 
self-destructive inflation. The Govern- 
ment did not start its own printing 
presses. It merely forced the Reichs- 
bank to buy its obligations and the 
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bank was compelled to issue its paper 
tokens against them. 

A nation passes into inflation by cer- 
tain well known steps. They are few 
in number, but very definite and irre- 
traceable steps. 

It may inflate by starting the printing 
presses. But this is hardly necessary 
now in view of the two alternatives 
available to a government bent upon 
the inflation of its currency. It may 
inflate, as we have done, by selling 
bonds to commercial banks, accepting 
payment in the form of deposits. The 
extent of our inflation by this method 
is very much greater than is common- 
ly appreciated. Or the Government 
may force a central bank (in our case 
it would be the Federal Reserve 
System) to buy its paper. 

In deference to political consider- 
ations, it is usual for a government to 
borrow as long as possible, then to 
resort to the central bank method of 
inflation and, only in the final analysis, 
to the printing presses, which today 
are regarded as a rather crude method 
and not necessary. 

The dartings, first this way and then 
that, the backing and filling, the 
mystery which the Administration 
seems to cultivate as to its monetary 
intention, have so confused the outlook 
for American business that there is an 
almost complete cessation of the plan- 
ning, adventuring and enterprise which 
are the signs of a normal business con- 
dition. 

Furthermore, the reckless and, in 
large part. unsupervised spending—I 
will not say of the Government’s money, 
because that may in a very true sense 
be said to have been exhausted, but of 


the Government’s anticipations in rev- 
enue, its anticipations of borrowings, 
the impairment of its credit in the long 
view—presents to every thoughtful 
business-man, the dread possibility of a 
collapse of the Government’s credit, so 
clearly that he turns away from the 
future, which ordinarily it is his busi- 
ness to study and forecast, unable to 
contemplate it. 

He relapses into inaction and wait- 
ing—I will not say watchful waiting, 
but rather apprehensive waiting. This 
is the present background of business 
in the United States. 

The improvement in certain fields of 
business, almost exclusively — those 
which handle consumer goods, is looked 
upon as occasioned and sustained by 
measures of the government, which are 
in reality hastening the depletion of 
our resources, the exhaustion of our 
credit and the accentuation of the real 
and underlying retardation of business 
revival. 

An unfortunate element in our situ- 
ation is that the determination of our 
course has been left to a public un- 
trained to think with accuracy on the 
problems that have us in their grip. 

The people are as yet unable to see 
that we are started on a road which has 
resulted in economic chaos in every 
country that has traveled it. 

We have turned aside from all the 
lessons of human experience, and as 
one distinguished author, Robey ex- 
presses it, have decided that putting 
money aside for a rainy day must be 
stopped; that income as well as reserve 
must be spent; that savings must be 
drawn down and the quicker they are 
exhausted the better; that extravagance 
must be made a virtue, and frugality a 
vice. 

We are told that we are headed for 
a planned economy. This means, and 
can only mean, regimentation. Regi- 
mentation’issues in one of two things— 
communism or fascism. 

Under communism, the Government 
would take title to our productive 
equipment and operate it as a proprie- 
tor. Workers and managers would be 
employed by the State. All profits 
would go to the State, and any losses 
would be borne by it. Labor would 
be paid by the State at an arbitrarily 
determined rate. There would be no 
taxation because all property would be 
owned by the State. 

As individuals we would sacrifice all 
economic freedom. We could not make 
an investment, nor own a house, nor 
enter business. What we bought would 
be purchased under the supervision of 
the State, and at prices established by 
it. We would forfeit all political free- 
dom and become mere employees of 
the State, doing what we were told and 
accepting what we were given. 
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Under fascism, productive equip- 
ment would remain in the possession 
of individuals. There would be a 
recognition of private property, but all 
initiative would be directed by the 
State. Investments would be subject 
to its supervision. There would be 
no economic freedom in any real sense. 
At every turn the individual would be 
under government rules and regula- 
tions, with every activity, including 
prices, hiring of employes, fixing of 
hours of labor, and rate of pay, dic- 
tated by the State. 

The suggestion that regimentation 
necessarily moves us toward either com- 
munism or fascism is earnestly repelled 
by the Administration, without realiz- 
ing, apparently, that the only other 
alternative is capitalism. Not the 
capitalism of 1929—not a return to the 
policies that led to the depression, but 
an overhauling of our economic system, 
definitely within the principles that 
constitute capitalism. 

This presupposes that there will be 
no limitation upon private ownership 
or private initiative, but that there will 
be an economic freedom as complete 
as is possible under a modern indus- 
trial economy. 

It would certainly not mean a return 
to monopolistic practices or the ex- 
ploitation of labor; nor would it pre- 
clude relief to the unemployed or help 
to agriculture or any other distressed 
group, needing assistance. 

It does not mean any hesitation or 
timidity in the correction of demon- 
strated abuses; nor does it limit us in 
providing help for those sections of 
society which are at a disadvantage in 
coping with adverse economic forces. 

Capitalism, thus viewed, would not 
be hostile to the extension of Govern- 
ment participation in business for the 
purpose of controlling or eliminating 
abuses. Nor, on the other hand, would 
it involve any principles which are in 
basic conflict with the economy we have 
always known, and under which we 
have grown to greatness and to power. 
It would mean perhaps a modified, but 
still a consistent capitalism. 

Sad, indeed, would it be, for this 
country if there was no escape from a 
repetition of the abuses of the 
Twenties save in the mad and plung- 
ing incoherencies of policy upon which 
we are now embarked! 

Shall we accept the plea often heard 
on behalf of the New Deal that the 
emergency was so acute that the tests 
of normal times could not be applied? 

Are we to concede that conditions 
can arise which elevate folly over rea- 
son and judgment? Are we to infer 
that we are going in the right direction 
just because we are not looking where 
we are going? This can hardly be 
true. And yet much that now mas- 
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querades as program and policy rests 
upon little more for its justification. 
Is British opinion that we are “plan- 
ning for poverty” worthy of our atten- 
tion? I think it is. 
Any nation with a balanced budget, 
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with taxation that is diminishing in- 
stead of increasing, with a credit that 
is soaring instead of sinking, which has 
regained its primacy as the foremost 
exporting nation in the world, is worthy 
of being listened to in such a world as 
we live in today. 

England was one of the first of the 
nations to feel the impact of the depres- 
sion. She saw her resources diminish- 
ing, her trade dwindling, and was 
confronted by the problems of unem- 
ployment and relief in as grave and 
tragic a form as they have ever been 
presented to us. 

But she faced the crisis as she has 


faced many other crises in her long 
history, with sobriety, good sense and 
an unshaken respect for the lessons of 
experience. 

With England there was no stifling 
of private initiative, no curtailment of 
private profit or property. There was 
no legislative attempt to interfere with 
business by attempting to impose 
shorter hours or wage codes. 

No one suggested any curtailment of 
individual liberty, and nobody had to 
preach raucously any message about 
national solidarity. 

From the first to the last there was 
a complete absence of propaganda, and 
no shouting. Such changes and adap- 
tations, as a study of conditions sug- 
gested, proceeded silently, speedily, and 
without friction. 

As the British Minister of Transport 
in a recent interview said, “There was 
no dictation. There was no appeal. We 
have had no statesman who endeavored 
to surround himself with the glamour 
of a dictator.” 

The steps which England took were 
dictated by events, common sense, and 
the political capacity of her people. 
She has had no surprises, no shocks, 
and yet what she has accomplished has 
been amazing. 

Her home market has improved. The 
iron and steel industry is reaching 
record figures for output and, as I said 
a moment ago, despite the losses which 
for a time she experienced in her ex- 
port trade as a result of the world 
crisis, she has regained first place 
among the exporting nations. 

Her course has been constructive, 
healing, harmonizing. She has recog- 
nized that all sections of her economy 

(Continued on page 122) 





Prepared Roofing and Asphalt Shingle 
Distributors Session 


EDNESDAY afternoon the Prepared 
Roofing and Asphalt Shingle Dis- 





tributors met in the Red Room, Blenheim, 
with Joseph Stelwagon, Stelwagon Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., as temporary chair- 
man. The Prepared Roofing Division of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors was formed with Mr. Stel- 
wagon as chairman and George A. Fern- 
ley as secretary. A committee was named 
to confer with manufacturers on merchan- 
dising prepared roofing, Mr. Stelwagon 
being chairman. Other members of the 
committee are: John J. Dollinger, Igoe 
Bros., Newark, N. J.; L.. E. Williams, 
Freis, Beall & Sharp, Washington, D. C.; 
Eugene Foley, Bayonne Steel Products Co., 
Newark, N. J.; C. A. Menno, J. M. & L. A. 
Osborn Co., Buffalo, N. Y. and Charles J. 
McKenna, General Building Products Co., 
Providence, R. I. 





JOSEPH STELWAGON 


Stelwagon Mfg. Co. 
Addressed Roofing and Shingle 
Distributors Meeting 
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“Economic Fundamentals’ 
For the Other Fellow 


By G. L. LACHER 


HERE has been too much “viewing 

with alarm” and too much preaching 

of “economic fundamentals” by those 
who have axes to grind. We are not out 
of the woods and many dangers still beset 
our path, but, at least, we have made sub- 
stantial progress since March, 1933. 

The banking situation, which went from 
bad to worse in 1932 and finally wound 
up in complete paralysis early in 1933, 
has shown progressive betterment. Retail 
trade, which rebounded sharply after the 
banking holiday, has held most of its gains. 
Although it suffered a setback in Septem- 
ber, it fell only slightly below the August 
level, which was a new high record since 
April, 1932. Agricultural buying power 
has improved markedly, the cash income 
of the farmer in the second half of this 
year being estimated at $400,000,000, or 
13 per cent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1933. 

Of course, this does not tell the whole 
story. Industrial production in September 
fell to the lowest level since the spring of 
1933. This decline, however, was due 
partly to the textile strike, which paralyzed 
operations in a large industry which ordi- 
narily contributes materially to fall expan- 
sion. The recession must also be inter- 
preted in relation to the artificial stimu- 
lants that have made wide fluctuations in 
industrial activity characteristic of the 
New Deal. In 1933, fear of inflation 
brought about an upward surge in pur- 
chases of industrial products. In the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, price advances 
caused by code increases in labor costs re- 
sulted in widespread protective buying. In 
both cases anticipatory covering was 
greatly in excess of early needs, and indus- 
trial production underwent a sharp and 
substantial slump while excess inventories 
were being absorbed. 

Retail trade, although necessarily influ- 


enced by the wide swings in industrial out- 
put, has followed a much steadier course. 
Its resistance to the downward pull of re- 
duced factory payrolls in the past few 
months is especially heartening, since the 
time when excess inventories have been 
absorbed and industrial output must re- 
bound now seems close at hand. The only 
serious dangers threatening such a recovery 
is the recurrence of strikes of major pro- 
portions and further advances in industrial 
costs and prices. While the initial move 
of NRA—the fixing of minimum wages 
and maximum hours—was recognized as 
essential and salutary, subsequent efforts 
under the codes, to raise prices and wages 
may not have been so well-advised. In 
retrospect, at least, it appears that it would 
have been better to have made haste more 
slowly. In certain industries prices have 
been boosted to the point where they have 
reduced business volume; in other words, 
prices have gone up faster than the pur- 
chasing power of the country at large. 

If wage earners constituted all the buy- 
ers of the country, concurrent advances in 
prices and wages would not discourage 
trade, but, unfortunately, this is not the 
case. An important section of our popula- 
tion is dependent upon ‘income from in- 
vestments, and cannot stand increases in 
the cost of living until industry is again 
on a profitable basis. An even larger pro- 
portion of our people is dependent, not 
only for income, but for employment, on 
the capital goods industries, which cannot 
revive until industrial profits are assured. 
It is in this connection that the dog-in-the- 
manger attitude of organized labor is espe- 
cially threatening. If every indication of 
a rise in industrial volume precipitates 
new demands and possibly strikes by or- 
ganized labor, economic incentive will be 
stifled and recovery will be needlessly 


delayed. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Another large group of buyers out- 
side the wage earning class is the farm 
population. It has benefited both from 
crop curtailment bonuses paid out of 
processing taxes and from the drought’s 
deep inroads on agricultural surpluses. 
The drought, thanks to late precipita- 
tion, did not reach disastrous propor- 
tions. Heavy fall rains provided ex- 
cellent forage crops and saved certain 
grains, such as late corn, from com- 
plete loss. At the same time they en- 
abled farmers to keep some of the live 
stock that otherwise would have been 
forced on the market for slaughter, and 
supplied needed moisture for planting 
winter wheat and rye. All in all, the 
combination of moisture and AAA pay- 
ments has raised farmer buying power 
to a point where it is supplying the 
leading impetus to retail trade, current 
country sales showing greater gains 
than city sales. 

Crop curtailment under AAA aus- 
pices is roundly condemned for various 
reasons. Some observers, including the 
writer, believe it involves a great risk 
in view of the impossibility of forecast- 
ing the caprices of nature. Another 
year of artificial curtailment accom- 
panied by a severe drought might re- 
sult in a serious food shortage, if not 
a famine. 

Other critics denounce the AAA ex- 
periment as a violation of the law of 
supply and demand. It is surprising 
how often laissez faire is advocated 
when the other fellow is concerned and 
how soon it is forgotten when there is 
trouble in the home camp. The bank- 
ers considered it perfectly orthodox 
when the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration came to their rescue. They 
did not demand that Government keep 
its hands off private enterprise then. Yet 
there is no real difference in principle 
between Government aid to banks and 
Government aid to the farmer. 

Some of the same bankers who now 
so vigorously oppose a “subsidy” to the 
farmer have long advocated and ap- 
proved subsidies to our merchant 
marine. Government subventions to our 
shipping companies, they contend, are 
essential to our national defense. 
Agreed. But subsidies to prevent 
wholesale bankruptcy of our agricul- 
tural population are equally important. 

The point that is overlooked by ex- 
ponents of the supply and demand 
theory when they are talking about the 
farmer is that the demand for agricul- 
tural products is inelastic. Increased 
output, beyond a certain point, does not 
result in increased consumption. There 
are only so many people in the world 
and there is a limit to what they can 
eat. As a consequence, when supply 
outruns demand, prices drop like a 
plummet. It is different in industry. 
There is no such inflexibility in de- 
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mand. Usually industrial products can 
be sold at a price. Moreover, industry 
can regulate its production in step with 
demand, whereas the farmer must plan 
for the year and, even then, cannot be 
sure of the size of his output. 

The attempt of agriculture to control 
its yield is fully as justifiable as regula- 
tion of production in any other field of 
activity. No one, in his right mind, 
will produce goods for which there is 
no market. The AAA program is not 
wrong in principle; its weakness lies 
in its impracticability. It is extremely 
difficult to forecast agricultural output 
and demand; it is hazardous in the face 
of the drought danger, to restrict the 
sources of our food supply. Finally, 
the creation of a bureaucracy to ad- 
minister a crop restriction program 
opens the door to abuses that consti- 
tute a real danger to a democratic so- 
ciety. Governmental intervention in 
business should be avoided as far as 
possible and measures that were justi- 
fied by economic emergencies may 
prove detrimental rather than beneficial 
with the return of more normal times. 

And one of the prerequisites of more 
normal conditions is a better balance 
between the prices of raw materials 


and finished products. Such a rectifi- 
cation has been brought about by de- 
velopments in the past few months. The 
Fairchild index of prices of finished 
goods has shown a drop of 2.6 per cent 
since last April, while prices of raw 
materials as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics have gone up 10 per 
cent and prices of farm products 24.2 
per cent. 

If organized labor doesn’t tie up in- 
dustry with strikes or force its costs 
to still higher levels, business volume 
should show an impressive rise. And 
volume is what this country needs most. 
It is geared to volume production. With 
volume, profits will reappear, unem- 
ployment will decline, relief expendi- 
tures will diminish and tax revenues 
will expand. In a word, the problems 
of the depression will commence to 
fade. 

Whether this is too much to hope 
for, events will disclose. But at least 
nothing is gained by quailing before 
hobgoblins that don’t exist or by be- 
coming bewildered by learned disserta- 
tions by erudite “economists” on the 
necessity for laissez faire, especially 
when applied to the other fellow. 





Expenses and Profits of Chain Stores 


gross margin percentages of four 

types of chains, and a wide dif- 
ference in the operating cost percent- 
ages for the same groups are shown in 
an interim report for 1932 by the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research on 
the subject of chain store expenses and 
profits. 

Four of the six chain store groups 
included in this study, though having 
substantial dissimilarities in types of 
merchandise handled and difference in 
clientele, location, and services offered, 
showed a close correspondence in gross 
margin figures, ranging between 32 
and 34 per cent of sales. These four 
were variety chains, department store 
ownership groups, shoe chains, and 
drug chains. The cost of doing busi- 
ness for these groups, however, varied 
widely from a low of 31.5 per cent for 
variety chains to 40.5 per cent for de- 
partment store ownership groups, with 
drug chains having expenses amounting 


N REMARKABLE similarity in the 





to 32.8 per cent of sales, and shoe 
chains 37.6 per cent. Thus both of 
these groups with high expense ratio 
showed a net loss for the year. 

The other two types of chains in- 
cluded in the survey—department store 
chains and grocery chains—had lower 
average gross margins than the other 
groups, as well as lower expense ratios. 
Department store chains are shown to 
have had in 1932 total expenses of 29.9 
per cent of sales and to have operated 
on a gross margin of 27.2 per cent, 
while the grocery chains figures were 
20.8 per cent for expenses, and 22.5 
per cent gross markin. 

It is shown that in general all these 
trades, with the exception of grocery 
chains, turned their stocks at rates 
varying roughly from 3 to 5 times a 
year, in contrast to a rate af 10 or 11 
times for grocery chains. 

Some comparative figures, based on 
aggregate sales as 100 per cent, are 
shown in the following table: 


Dept. Dept. Store 
Items Variety Store Ownership Shoe Drug Grocery 
Chains Chains Groups Chains Chains Chains 
Number of stores 5,027 2,590 99 661 989 23,741 


Average net sales per store $134,934 $166,346 $3,301,332 $53,331 $90,398 $49,805 


Gross margin... 33.69% 27.22% 33.79% 33.23% 33.68% 22.52% 
Tot expense (incl. interest) 31.48 29.89 40.51 37.57 32.76 20.79 
Net profit or loss.... 221 1.267 L.6.72 1.4.34 0.92 L733 
Stock turns per year. . a 4.04 4.83 3.79 4.35 11.66 
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The Washington Outlook 


(Continued from page 54) 


Looking back now the whole busi- 
ness seems incredible. Ten months 
after the great cut was made, the deficit 
has risen from one to five billion, six 
billion has been piled on the public 
debt, the number of Federal employees 
is 100,000 greater than ever before, a 
ten billion dollar spending and borrow- 
ing program is laid down by the Ad- 
ministration and the phrase “balance 
the budget” has become almost obso- 
lete. All this sounds crazy, but it is a 
simple statement of undisputed fact. 
If we were headed for bankruptcy 
then, where are we headed now? If 
a billion dollar deficit and a 23 billion 
dollar debt was a menace to national 
solvency in 1933, what can be said of 
a five billion dollar deficit and a 30 
billion dollar debt in 1934? 

No one knows the answer to these 
questions and the people generally are 
still in too exalted a state to care. They 
have been living in a Pollyanna Para- 
dise, blindly believing in the President, 
impatient of logic, intolerant of criti- 
cism, caring nothing for the Roosevelt 
inconsistencies, entirely content with his 
gay assurance that we are “On Our 
Way.” That is perfectly true, but the 
question is “Where?” It seems to me 
the stage has now been reached to take 
stock as to what has happened to us. 
The terrific confusion of the New Deal 
is such that it is extremely difficult 
to get a clear view of any part of it. 
The fact is that, if there is any man 
in Washington with a coherent idea of 
the scheme as a whole, and its ultimate 
result, no one knows him. The fact 
is the policies are so new, so numerous, 
so far reaching and conflicting that no 
human brain can accurately foresee 
the outcome. This isn’t my opinion 
only. It is also the opinion of many 
thoughtful men within the Administra- 
tion, and most of those in whose judg- 
ment I have confidence outside. The 
whole business is based on hope and 
optimism, not on reality or experience. 
Conceived by various strange and 
obscure academic gentlemen, who never 
had a chance before to try out their 
theories, it was hastily thrown to- 
gether and enacted becduse we were 
in an emergency, and action was the 
keynote of the new President. Action 
we have certainly had, such as was 
never heard of before. With no one 
grasping their full implications, a series 
of great regulatory schemes, not one 
of which had been thought through, 
going in all directions, and some 
sharply clashing with others, were 
launched with bewildering rapidity. 
Men who disbelieved or doubted were 
overwhelmed. It was made unpatriotic 
to oppose. Criticism without a “con- 
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structive alternative’ was deemed 
wicked. Those who raised their voices 
in protest—like Al Smith and Carter 
Glass—were denounced. Enchanted, 
the people watched the Presidential 
juggler as he threw the bright balls in 
the air, persuaded that the show would 
go on forever and a way had been found 
to suspend the great natural law that 
what goes up must come down. In 
years to come we will, I think, look 
back upon this period with incredulity 
and amazement, believe, as Senator 
Glass says, that we were all crazy. 
However, we seem now about to enter 
the era of realities. Some of the balls 
are bumping the ground. With a meas- 
ure of recovery achieved, there is a 
disposition to examine, analyze and 
criticize such as did not exist at all 
last year. Then, there was a panicky 
feeling that unless something was done 
we were lost, and anything was better 
than nothing. It was not a sound feel- 
ing, because nearly every detached ob- 
server now agrees that before that time 
the world forces which make for re- 
covery, and with which politicians and 
policies have little to do, were under 
way and we were on the upgrade. 

Most reasoning men agree that the 
bank collapse was an incident and not, 
as popularly supposed, the final calam- 
ity that marked the depth of the de- 
pression. Following the Roosevelt in- 
auguration, he did the necessary and 
sound things in a fine way. He dealt 
effectively with the bank crisis. He 
sliced the terrific veteran compensation 
load. He balanced the budget and 
wiped out Prohibition. He took steps 
to care for the distressed and the whole 
country applauded. So attractive is 
the Roosevelt personality and so strong 
his appeal to the public imagination, 
that a large part of it still applauded 
when he proceeded to neutralize and 
undo a great deal he had done—to 
throw the budget terrifically out of 
balance, increase the national debt by 
a staggering amount, and embark upon 
experiments designed to remold our so- 
cial as well as economic system—all 
in the name of emergency. 

We have reached the point now where 
among thinking people there seems a 
growing conviction that these experi- 
ments have retarded and not promoted 
recovery, and that there is danger in 
their continuance and expansion. The 
significant fact is sinking in that other 
parts of the world have made greater 
progress the past year than we. As 
things are today, while the people still 
love Mr. Roosevelt, personally, they are 
getting more skeptical of his policies. 
They clearly see that the agricultural 
experiment has floundered, bogged 


down, and now has changed to an even 
more radical direction. While it con- 
tinues pumping money out to the farm- 
ers, it helps them, of course, but as a 
measure to reduce crops and raise 
prices it is an admitted failure, and the 
drought made a sorry joke of the whole 
scheme. They see the NRA in a ter- 
rible muddle, under fire from within 
as well as without. It has concededly 
failed to obtain its objective, and the 
“reorganization” plan under which it 
is now operating is really a salvage and 
face-saving proposition. Actually, it 
goes into the new year a very much 
shrivelled and diluted affair, in no way 
comparable to the over-ballyhooed or- 
ganization of the gala Johnson days. 
The absurd extent to which it attempted 
to regulate every little business in every 
community had rendered it futile, pro- 
duced a state of economic bedlam 
within the organization, and justifies the 
prediction that it will survive only in 
an emasculated and relatively feeble 
form. They see the menace of the 
Federal relief system and are puzzled 
as to why, with business supposedly 
getting better, the number of people 
on the relief rolls constantly increases. 
According to the estimates of the Ad- 
ministration itself, there are now more 
than four and a half million families, 
or about 18 million people, about one- 
seventh of the total population, subsist- 
ing directly on Federal funds. Before 
the winter is over there will be, it is 
stated, upwards of five million families, 
or 20 million people, or one out of 
every six. In a single year the rolls 
have increased by more than a million 
families. In face of these facts, how 
it is possible to claim any degree of 
success for any portion of the New 
Deal program is hard to understand. 
No one knows exactly the cost of this 
great burden, but, more important still, 
no one knows how it is to be reduced. 
The Governor of Maryland, Albert C. 
Ritchie, believes that if some solution 
is not found, in the end it alone will 
break the county, city, state and na- 
tional governments. This relief prob- 
lem is the most menacing of them all, 
the one about which there is the great- 
est reason to be apprehensive. It is 
made graver now because of the char- 
acter of the recent campaign and the 
attitude which so many of the candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives 
were forced to take during the fight. 
Through the tremendous outpouring of 
Federal funds for relief, a new class 
of cash-in-the-hand voters, more nu- 
merous and more powerful that any or- 
ganized minority we have ever had, in- 
cluding the veterans, has been created. 
In every debatable district. the voters 
on the relief rolls hold the decision in 
their hands. Their hostility would be 
fatal to any candidate. To alienate 
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them was the surest form of political 
suicide. Fully appreciating this, neither 
Democratic nor Republican candidates 
in this campaign take the risk. 

The truth is the Administration has 
been acting upon two conflicting 
theories. With its monetary and spend- 
ing policy it tries to raise general 
prices, restore profits and stimulate en- 
terprise. By its reformatory and regu- 
latory policies it obstructs profits and 
discourages enterprise. The two policies 
clash head on. 

As seen by the more clear-headed 
men in Washington, there are three 
ways by which the conflict can be re- 
solved. First is the way of the Young 
Liberals—the Brain Trust boys. They 
want to redouble and reinforce the 
drive at the coming session, to regi- 
ment business, enact more social laws, 
and force agriculture and business un- 
der Government control. 

The second way is one which was 
urged by a powerful part of Congress 
last session. This element would, 
through silver legislation and inflation, 
continue to plunge along in the pres- 
ent direction. A great many earnest 


men think our greatest danger lies in 
that direction. 

The third way is for the Adminis- 
tration, itself, to recognize the failure of 
its experiments, to abandon the effort 
to fasten these emergency measures 
permanently upon us, to curtail some 
of its measures which restrict business, 
to revise others and drop others. This 
seems to be the way of common sense, 
but there are no indications it will be 
taken. 

The point is made by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s critics that this insecurity about 
the future, which all of us feel, is the 
chief result of the experiments. The 
truth is the whole country is buoyed up 
with Government money. The great 
bulk of its business is being done on 
Government money. The great bulk of 
the re-employed, as well as the unem- 
ployed, are on the Government payroll. 
The railroads are financed, thousands 
of banks are upheld, corporations, 
municipalities, and some States them- 
selves, are functioning on Government 
funds. Great wads of Treasury cash 
go to the corn, cotton, hog and wheat 
farmers. The relief payroll is upward 


of a billion a year. Most of the con- 
tracts are Government contracts. There 
is little private work going on. The 
great stream of Federal money will flow 
faster next year. While the flood con- 
tinues business is bound to be stimu- 
lated, employment increase, distress be 
relieved. Ten billion dollars is an in- 
conceivably vast sum. You can’t pour 
that into the country without effect. 
But the point is the Government is 
doing it all and it can’t last forever. 
Some day the bill has to be paid. The 
time looms now when the deficit-debt 
limit will be reached. The President 
fixes it now for 1937. By then he may 
or may not have been re-elected. By 
then, he hopes the Government can shut 
off the steam and save itself. There 
are those who think it can and those 
who think it can’t. One school believes 
that by then industry and agriculture 
will both be on their feet; that pros- 
perity will tremendously increase Gov- 
ernment revenues; that private concerns 
will employ those now on the dole and 
business flourish without the Govern- 
ment billions. 


Annual Report of Chas. F. Rockwell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Hardware Manufacturers Association 


ITH the adjournment of this 
Convention closes the thirty- 
third organization year of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. The character of membership 
and numerical strength are indices 
by which the worth of an organiza- 
tion may best be judged, and with 
respect to both, our record is one in 
which every member can take pride. 
Since our last annual meeting at 
Chicago, thirty-three additions have 
been made to the membership list, 
the largest number in any one year 
since the war-time influx of 1917. 
Membership losses during the period 
have been relatively small, and due 
without exception to financial exigen- 
cies, leaving the membership as of 
this date as indicated in the Conven- 
tion program. 

Of the thirty-three additions, twen- 
ty-five were announced at our April 
meeting; the eight which have been 
admitted since that report are as fol- 
lows: 

W. O. Barnes Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Imperial Knife Co., Providence, R. I. 
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Ingersoll Steel & Disc Co., New Castle, Ind. 

The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middlefield, 
Conn. 

New Bedford Cordage Co., New York, N. Y. 

The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass. 

Wasmer Bolt & Nut Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The financial position of the As- 
sociation continues strong, as will be 





CHARLES F. ROCKWELL 


Secretary-Treas. 


A.H.M.A, 


indicated by the report of the Audi- 


tors. 
- * * 


Particularly significant during the 
years of depression has been the 
ever-increasing recognition of the 
practical importance of our meetings 
with the National Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association and the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers Association, which 
more than ever have become the 
media for personal contact and dis- 
semination and discussion of invalu- 
able trade information. 

Attendance of both producers and 
distributors has increased at each 
succeeding convention of recent 
years, culminating in the greatest 
Southern meeting of all times at Hot 
Springs, and in the present inspiring 
gathering. 

The record of the past predicts 
the future: we anticipate with con- 
fidence further substantial member- 
ship increase in the months just 
ahead, with sustained interest and 
active cooperation in every phase of 
our Association work. 
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The Annual Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
George A. Fernley of the N.W.H.A. 


In Part 


saler and retailer is the competition now being experienced from mail 


(ja of the most serious problems confronting both the hardware whole- 


order and catalog houses. 


Cooperative action among trade groups and the elimination of unfair 
competitive practices are among the policies set forth in Title I of the National 


Industrial Recovery Act. 

It was believed, therefore, that un- 
der codes this competition would im- 
prove, particularly as many codes 
provided for the filing of prices to 
the trade. However, the difficulties 
of our members have not been mini- 
mized under NRA. While certain 
manufacturers’ codes provide for the 
filing of prices to wholesalers, noth- 
ing is said about filing prices to cat- 
alog houses, as they strongly object- 
ed to any provisions which placed 
a restriction upon selling below cost, 
making price schedules public, any 
classification of the trade, and other 
attempts to stabilize markets, or regu- 
late the manner in which products 
should reach the consumer in a sound, 
equitable and orderly manner. 

A perusal of catalogs recently is- 
sued indicates that conditions have 
not materially improved inasmuch as 
the prices to consumers are still con- 
siderably below what comparable ar- 
ticles cost in retail stores. 

Apparently there are some manu- 
facturers who are unfairly discrim- 
inating against wholesalers and re- 
tailers by extending _ preferential 
prices to mail order houses. Many 
of our members maintain this is in 
direct violation of the spirit and pur- 
pose of the act which specifically 
provides that codes shall not be de- 
signed to oppress small enterprises 
nor operate to discriminate against 
them, and that it was the policy of 
Congress in passing the law to re- 
move obstructions to the free flow of 
commerce. 


You will recall that at our conven- 
tion last year the steel code was 
thoroughly discussed and a commit- 
tee appointed to confer with a similar 
committee representing the board of 
directors of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, to present the views of 
our members upon points which, in 
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their opinion, were impracticable 
and objectionable. 

On Oct. 30, our committee met 
with the nail and wire manufactur- 
ers’ committee in Pittsburgh and out- 
lined to the manufacturers the vari- 
ous objectionable features of the sieel 
code, the regulations issued under it, 
and the jobbers’ agreement. Numer- 
ous telegrams and other communica- 
tions received from members were 
presented in detail, after which mem- 
bers present stated their views. 

The manufacturers gave assurance 
that every effort would be made to 
adjust the code, regulations and the 
jobbers’ agreement so as to make 
them workable and satisfactory, and 
after a very full discussion of all 
points involved, requested our com- 
mittee to draw up its recommenda- 
tions in written form. 

Nine specific recommendations 
were immediately forwarded to the 
manufacturers and early in Decem- 
ber they advised us that while it was 
not possible for them to restore the 
former cash discount on nails and 
wire products, they had been able to 
meet certain of our other requests. 
This reply, however, was not satis- 
factory and our efforts were contin- 
ued with the result that the manu- 
facturers announced the restoration 
of the old terms on nails, wire and 
staples. 

Communications from distributors 
of nails, wire and sheets clearly in- 
dicate general dissatisfaction with 
the distribution methods of the mills 
which give little protection to the 
wholesalers or distributors who carry 
a stock and service the trade, and 
this question is likewise receiving 
our serious consideration. 

For many years it has been cus- 
tomary for the wholesale hardware 


trade to sell on terms of 60 days, 
2 per cent for cash in 10 days. Any 
variation, therefore, is of tremendous 
importance to our members as it 
tends to complicate their operations. 
One of the most annoying devel- 
opments with which we have had to 
deal in the past year has been the 
tendency on the part of some manu- 
facturers in drafting codes to shorten 
terms and reduce cash discounts. 
The credit that is extended to the 
wholesaler is, in turn, extended by 
him to retailers who, in this manner, 
are assisted in financing their busi- 
nesses. If this credit is withdrawn 
it obviously tends to retard recovery. 
Our work in connection with 
terms and cash discounts has, there- 
fore, been divided into three parts— 


First—Encouraging those manufac- 
turers who are allowing the long- 
established terms of 60 days, 2 
per cent for cash in 10 days, to 
continue to do so. 

Second—Carefully examine manufac- 
turers’ codes, price-filing ar- 
rangements and code authority 
regulations to discover deviations 
from the customary terms. 

Third—Advising members regarding 
changes and endeavoring to cor- 
rect deviations from established 
terms. 


Members have registered vigorous 
protests with their sources of supply 
upon many items including nails and 
wire products, lanterns. saddlery. 
tubular and split rivets, clocks and 
watches, sprayers, insecticides, etc., 
with the result that in some cases the 
old terms have been reinstated. 
Among the outstanding examples are 
—-nails and wire products, poultry 
equipment and spring dating on lawn 
sprinklers and hose nozzles. 

It is urged that members continue 
to carefully check manufacturers’ 
terms and cash discounts and favor 
us with copies of all letters they 
write to their sources of supply so 
that we may supplement their efforts. 

Throughout the year our associa- 
tion has continued to give attention 
to the subject of inadequate margins. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Sheet Metal Distributors Discuss Codes 
and Inadequacy of Differentials 





A. W. HOWE 


The J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co. 
Vice-Pres. N.W.H.A. 
Pres. Sheet Metal Assn. 


ONCURRING in the remarks 
} of A. D. Whiteside, at the 
morning session, President A. 
W. Howe, of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Distributors and 
an N.W.H.A. vice-president, opened 


the afternoon session on Tuesday 
with a brief address in which he 


stated his belief that business is cer- 
tainly improving. He agreed with 
Mr. Whiteside that the wise thing to 
do at this stage of the situation is to 
put money into durable goods as a 
valuable inventory later on. He re- 
minded his hearers of Mr. Whiteside’s 
comment that there would certainly 
be an NIRA in 1935 and that NRA 
had shown how to do business at a 
profit. From now on it would be a 
matter of administration. 

The first speaker, following the 
president’s opening remarks, was 
Henry A. Roemer, president, Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., whose 
topic was “The Distribution of 
Sheets Under the Steel Code.” Mr. 
Roemer, a practical man who rose 
to his present position from a begin- 
ning in the blast furnace room, 
opened his remarks with a statement 
that business must now think of mak- 
ing money instead of saving it. He 
pointed to the great potential mar- 
ket for steel sheets that is in sight: 
More automobiles, beautification of 
homes of the nation, labor-saving 





HENRY A. ROEMER 


Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
Addressed Sheet Metal Distributors 


household appliances such as wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, and the 
great new market now here—steel 
houses. He dwelt to some extent 
upon the need for the application of 
the golden rule in industry, having 


‘regard for the sound business prem- 


ise involved—that of better purchas- 
ing power on the part of the working 
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Left to right, back row: E.O. Mather, NRA; Morris Strober, 
Katzman & Strober, Newark, N. J.; E. A. Tanner, Milcor Steel 
Co., Canton, Ohio; R. H. Lyon, Lyon, Conklin & Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; C. I. Sprowl, Mapes & Sprowl Co., Newark, N. J.; 
J. A. Moncrief, Moncrief-Lenoir Mfg. Co., Houston, Tex.; 
Howard Gordon, Gordon Metal Co., Richmond, Va., and 
Bruce Haines, E. E. Souther Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Front row: B. F. McCreary, Carroll McCreary Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; F. O. Schoedinger, F. O. Schoedinger, Colum. 
bus, Ohio; H. B. Thompson, Conklin Tin Plate & Metal Co., 
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Atlanta, Ga.; A. W. Howe, The J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; F. J. McNeive, W. F. Potts, Son & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; H. E. Usinger, Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
and P. F. Hord, assistant secretary-treasurer, N.W.H.A. 

Other members of the Authority, who were not present when 
this picture was taken, are: W. H. Bowe, Herrick Co., Boston, 
Mass., and C. S. Harper, Harper & McIntire Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Officers of the Authority are: Mr. McNeive, chairman; Mr. 
Ilowe, vice-chairman; Mr. Hord, secretary; Mr. Usinger, treas- 
urer, and Mr. Fernley, executive director. 
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people. He ended his talk by a rec- 
ommendation for fair wages and de- 
cent treatment of employees. 

The next speaker at this session 
was F. J. McNeive, of W. F. Potts, 
Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., whose 
topic was “Sheet Steel Differentials 
and Quantity Extras.” The differen- 
tial of $2 a ton, Mr. McNieve averred, 
was inadequate for distributors 
and called for the finding of some 
way of obtaining the relief that was 
much needed. Discussion followed 
Mr. McNeive’s remarks, and a fair 
cross-section of opinion, representing 
various parts of the country, was ob- 
tained. This opinion indicated that 
while the present differentials ap- 
peared satisfactory to a majority of 
those represented, a better arrange- 
ment on corrugated forms than that 
existing is desired. It was the pur- 
pose of the discussion to draw out 
the opinion of the distributors in 
order to assist the committee to func- 
tion toward better arrangements. 


about largely through the wholesalers. 
That is true, a hundred years or more. 
Now, I think I have touched on the eco- 
nomic situation, and I do wish that you 
men would give serious consideration to 
the economic side of distribution; and 
don’t forget to let the human element 
enter into your consideration, because 
after all, that is the very basic idea that 
the President has in mind in taking 
care of the unemployed today. 

We do know that gradually the re- 
tailer dealers are finding it more and 
more difficult to compete. We do know 
that the trade associations all over the 
country—I am speaking of retail dealer 
associations—are writing to the whole- 
sale houses and they are telling us of 
this item and of that item and enumer- 
ating all-told, perhaps hundreds of 
items and they cannot understand why 
we do not deliver that merchandise to 
them at a price permitting them to 
compete. We wholesalers do not have 
the answer, positively we cannot an- 
swer their question and it is embar- 
rassing to the wholesaler. 

As I analyze it, there is only one 
group of men that can answer those 
retailers and I would like, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the manufacturers give 
consideration to that answer, and make 
it for us, because the answer is solely 
within their power. And that is, 
whether or not the wholesalers get 
Proper price structure protection, so 
that we can pass a price along to the 
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Following this discussion, R. H. 
Lyon of Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., spoke on “The 
Classification of Sheet Metal Distrib- 
utors.” His comments called for a 
proper relation between the mills and 
the distributors, based upon desire 
for such a relation, faith and under- 
standing. This brief talk was fol- 
lowed by open discussion from the 
floor. 

The Wednesday morning session 

of the Sheet Metal Distributors Asso- 
ciation was mainly occupied with 
matter pertaining to the codes. Secre- 
tary George A. Fernley read the con- 
stitution and by-laws as revised in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
NRA. Adoption of the revised form 
followed. 
“F. J. McNeive, chairman of the 
Divisional Code Authority for the 
Sheet Metal Distributors, gave his re- 
port, naming the several committees 
that had been appointed. 

Secretary Fernley pointed out that 


the Labor Board is endeavoring to 
put some limit upon the amount of 
overtime that is to be permitted un- 
der the code, even though time and 
one-third is paid to employees so 
working. 

Discussion took place on the sub- 
ject of price filing and was mainly in 
nature of queries from the members 
as to various provisions and their 
application. The chair commented 
that if there is a chance of stopping 
price cutting, filing should do it. 

It was also brought out that any 
distributor that is not a member of 
the Divisional Code Authority is 
eligible to serve on the Regional 
Code Committee. 

At the close of the session, Presi- 
dent Howe was presented with a 
beautiful silver pitcher; F. O. Schoe- 
dinger, Columbus, Ohio, making the 
presentation. 

Adjournment was made so that the 
members might hear Bainbridge 
Colby’s address. 
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retailer dealers of our nation per- 
mitting them to compete with mail 
order house, chain store and syndicate 
buyers. 

The other day I discovered a very 
interesting thing. I found that a num- 
ber of the smaller chains of the country 
are grouping together in their syndicate 
buying so that they can purchase at a 
price equal to the larger chains. Now 
you see, it is a wheel within a wheel. 
Yet we wholesalers, we haven’t grouped 
together yet. But perhaps that would 
be a wise thing, and if the nation’s 
wholesalers did group together to buy 
I think they would cast a shadow over 
some of those other people that many 
of our manufacturers see fit to extend 
price favors to. 

I'll tell you, gentlemen, I think that 
there is a lot of Hitlerism in the selling 
program of the nation as conducted by 
the manufacturers. When I say “Hit- 
lerism” I mean just that thing, I mean 
that we wholesalers can prove to the 
most skeptical that if chain and syndi- 
cate stores continue to thrive displac- 
ing independent retail dealers of the 
nation, the time will come when an 
indignant people will arise and crush 
that Hitlerism as practiced in the sell- 
ing program of the manufacturers. 

That’s a pretty harsh statement; but 
I mean just this, that all over the na- 
tion people know that the independent 
dealer at home is a good citizen, con- 
tributes to all the activities of the com- 


E. Woodmansee’s Talk 


munity, to the charities and takes part 
in the church affairs and political life, 
all of those things, does his part as a 
good citizen. Yet from a selfish stand- 
point, they go to the chain store because 
they can buy for a few cents less, 
sacrificing that good citizen of their 
own community. That is what is hap- 
pening all over the nation today—and 
when we talk about these matters be- 
ing discussed thirty-five years ago, I 
don’t know, I wasn’t in business thirty- 
five years ago but I was in business 
thirty-two ‘years ago and I recall that 
among the first things that I heard 
about was the opposition set-up by mail 
order institutions. 

But it has grown steadily worse, and 
that is correct; since’ the mail order 
houses got such a start the chain stores 
have come into being. And are they 
growing? Yes, by leaps and bounds. 
And today the merchandise sold from 
chain store syndicates far exceeds in 
dollars and cents the merchandise sold 
by large mail order houses, so we have, 
instead of one menace today, two, one 
of them greater than the other. 

And so I would liken this condition 
to Hitlerism; and when I spoke of 
Hitler I just thought of this. He may 
crush Catholicism, he may crush 
Protestantism but he will never crush 
the people’s faith in God, and I don’t 
believe that all of these things that 
are bothering us today will ever crush 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Wholesalers’ Code Discussions 


(Continued from page 49) 


amendment to the code would be approved, 
but he did suggest that we could have an 
amendment passed which would exempt 
us from terms and price-filing provisions 
of other codes. 

“In this connection, with overlapping of 
codes, I would suggest to all of our mem- 
bers that when they receive strange and 
unusual requests from other code authori- 
ties, particularly from regional committees, 
they insist that the regional committee give 
to them clear and unmistakable evidence 
that they are empowered to ask for such in- 
formation. In some sections of the coun- 
try, administrative committees or regional 
committees have asked our members to 
supply them with complete lists of all their 
customers and prospective customers, and 
such lists must indicate the character of 
the business done by such customers, and 
just how they are classified by the whole- 
saler. 

“So we suggest that you immediately ask 
such a regional committee by what author- 
ity they are asking for that information, 
because many of these original committees 
have been very overzealous in endeavoring 
to perform their functions.” 

W. P. Tracy, Tracy-Wells Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, said: “I would like to make one sug- 
gestion. We passed the trade practice dis- 
cussion so quickly. May I add just one 
thing more? Having attended every meet- 
ing of the code committee, I wanted to 
say that the diversified views of the dif- 
ferent organizations that were there made 
it practically impossible to arrive at any 
common meeting grounds of views and 
ideas on the general wholesale code. When 
we came to the hardware code, immedi- 
ately, as you will all recognize, we were 
separated into two groups—those repre- 
senting wholesalers who had a limited dis- 
tribution in a territory, and those who had 
a very wide distribution in the territory, 
and even those suggestions resulted in al- 
most a cat and dog fight, but in all of them 
of feel- 


ings and good humor and good fellowship, 


we carried on with the best 


and if I were placed on the other side of 
the fence I think I would have adopted the 
same tactics and the same arguments that 
the others adopted. 

“However, it just showed the different 
viewpoints we had to contend with and the 
fact that many of what we consider as large 
wholesalers (and we must take our hats 
off to their efficiency) had representatives 
down there—in some cases three or four 
from a firm—whereas the great bulk of the 
small wholesalers were represented by one 
or two. In all fairness, I think a vote 
of thanks should go to one particular 
house, who, by their preparation of briefs, 
helped the committee immensely to get 
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over certain points, particularly on the over- 
lapping of codes.” 

Said Mr. Whipple: “I think, in fairness, 
Mr. Tracy, that some of us were neutral.” 

Mr. Tracy: “Perhaps I should have 
added that.” 

Mr. Stratton: “The small jobbers 
were so ably represented that one man 
carried enough weight and influence to 
overbalance these three or four that came 
from the one outfit.” 

H. W. Conde, W. W. Conde Hdw. Co., 
Watertown, N. Y.: “In reference to the 
report of Mr. Stratton from the differential 
committee, may I bring out one point from 
the members, as I understand the workings 
of this differential clause. Data will be 
furnished the members by this committee, 
but if the members do not define their pol- 
icy along the lines as embodied in this 
clause, which is in the wholesale code, I 
cannot see where there can be any suc- 
cessful workout of the problem which I 
know is in the minds of some members is 
rather doubtful, and I simply wish to bring 
that to the attention of the members.” 

President Whipple: “I think that is a 
very good thing to bring out. This differ- 
ential clause, and this declaration which 
you will have shortly, is meaningless unless 
you use it, and unless you follow it out 
and patronize the manufacturers who sub- 
scribe to it.” 

Mr. Fernley: “The budget which was 
adopted by the Code Authority at its or- 
ganization meeting on Saturday was as fol- 
lows: 

“‘Ttem (A) Travel expenses of the mem- 
bers of the Code Authority, its committees, 
officers and employees, $12,000.’ 

“This contemplates four meetings a year 
of the entire Code Authority, consisting of 


17 men; also the meeting of its committees 
and the traveling expenses of the officers. 
That is an item of $12,000. 

“Item (B) Legal, auditing and bonding 
expense, $1,000. 

“Ttem (C) Stationery, printing, postage 
and miscellaneous expense, $3,000. 

“‘Ttem (D) Long-distance telephone and 
telegraph charges, $1,000. 

“‘Ttem (E) General Code Authority as- 
sessment, estimated, $500.’ 

“And the items (F) to (K) are as fol- 
lows: Salaries of officers, stenographers, 
clerks, mimeograph, addressograph, multi- 
graph operators and other office help, rent, 
heat, light, local telephone, office equip- 
ment, miscellaneous office supplies—these 
items are to be furnished without charge 
by the National Wholesale Hardware As- 
sociation on account of dues paid by the 
members of that organization. 

“That gives the Code Authority a total 
budget for the year of $17,500, and the 
budgets in many other trades run up into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. | 
helieve the budget of the Wholesale Auto- 
motive Trade is some $350,000, and some 
of the very small specialty wholesalers have 
budgets running up to $80,000 and $90,- 
000; but this budget totals $17,500, and 
that the traveling expenses entailed in con- 
nection with the work of the Code Author- 
ity accounts for $12,000 of that amount. 

“To meet the above estimated budget, 
the Code Authority passed an assessment 
of $1 per employee upon all employers en- 
gaged in the trade, with a minimum assess- 
ment of $30 for each establishment and a 
maximum of $500 per establishment. 

“The Code Authority stated that, in con- 
nection with the assessment, the employees 
are defined as ‘Any and all persons en- 
gaged in the trade, however compensated. 
including executives, officers, and warehouse 
employees, but excluding traveling sales- 
men who devote their entire time to sales 
work,’ ” 








J. T. SKELLY S. M. STONE G. S. CASE 
Hercules Powder Co. Colt’s Patent Fire Arms The Lamson & 
A.H.M.A. Executive Mfg. Co. Sessions Co. 
Committee A.H.M.A, Executive A.H.M.A. Executive 
Committee Committee 
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Codes From the Standpoint 
of the Hardware Man 


(Continued from page 57) 


ufacturers who have adequate capac- 
ity to serve wholesalers get together 
and decide to file a price schedule 
that provides a functional differen- 
tial for the wholesalers, it would be 
an unfair trade practice for a whole- 
saler to buy that line of merchan- 
dise from any other manufacturer. 
Of course it is necessary to have a 
public hearing, all interested parties 
shall have the right to be heard, but 
I cannot see that there is anything 
complicated about it, and certainly 
no person who understands the clause 
could consider it an unfair provision 
to either the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler or the retailer. 

I think credit should be given to 
Flint Garrison, Director-General of 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
for the inclusion of this clause. I 
would like to quote the following 
from the brief which he presented 
at the public hearing on the Basic 
Wholesale Code: 

“Many areas or divisions of whole- 
saling are at the present time being 
threatened with destruction by a 
form of unfair competition which 
this rule is intended to prevent. 
There would be no need for the in- 
clusion of this section in any Code 
of Fair Competition if the different 
competitive forms of distribution 
were sharply and clearly defined; 
for example, if the practice of sell- 
ing direct from manufacturers to re- 
tailers competed cleanly and fairly 
with the practice of selling through 
wholesalers to retailers. Then each 
form of distribution would stand or 
fall on its merit, and that which was 
cleanly and clearly the more efficient 
and economical would win out in its 
competition with the other. 

“Unfortunately, that condition 
does not exist. In this country, as 
in no other great industrial country 
of the world, there has developed in 
recent years a form of dual selling 
under which a manufacturer secures 
economies in production through his 
volume operations with wholesalers 
and then uses these economies to un- 
dermine the wholesaler’s business by 
selling to the wholesaler’s customers 
or to the competitors of the whole- 
saler’s customers at prices lower than 
he could name if he did not enjoy 
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the wholesaler’s volume of business. 

“No question is raised of the right 
of manufacturers to seil direct to re- 
tailers or the right of retailers to buy 
direct from manufacturers. Such 
rights are self-evident. The section 
concerns itself solely with the eco- 
nomic and ethical principles which 
become involved when a manufac- 
turer undertakes to sell indirectly 
through wholesalers to one group of 
purchasers in a given field while, at 
the same time, selling directly to an- 
other group of competitive purchas- 
ers in that same field. 

“In this form of dual selling, un- 
less the functional service which the 
wholesaler performs is recognized 
and provided for in a wholesale price 
differential, then an inequitable. dis- 
criminatory and unfair competitive 
condition must inevitably arise. Un- 
der such circumstances there is no 
possible way under which a whole- 
saler can operate except unfairly. 
He must either: 


“(a) Overcharge his customers for 
an item which they can buy 
more cheaply from the man- 
ufacturer direct, or 

“(b) The wholesaler must sell the 
item at a loss, thus forcing 
all other wholesalers who 
compete with him to do like- 
wise. 


“It is to provide the means by 
which wholesalers generally may 
withdraw from either or both these 
forms of unfair dealing that this 
section has been included in the Gen- 
eral Code for the Wholesale Trade.” 

From a practical standpoint it 
would seem to me desirable that man- 
ufacturers should voluntarily qualify 
under this clause individually and 
so announce to their wholesale cus- 
tomers. I think it unnecessary to 
hold public hearings except, per- 
haps, in major industries. 

So much for the Wholesale Codes. 
I think we, as wholesalers, are more 
interested in and more affected by 
Manufacturers’ Codes than we are 
our own. It has been difficult to un- 
derstand the attitude of manufactur- 
ers in “passing the buck” and using 
the code as an alibi for almost any- 
thing that they do not want to do. 


As an example, I refer to the effort 
in a number of manufacturers’ codes 
to shorten cash discounts. When we 
object, they agree that it is not right 
and say that they believe as we do 
but were outvoted by their competi- 
tors. In one relatively small indus- 
try I received the same story from 
more than a majority of the manu- 
facturers who comprise the group. | 
was forced to the conclusion that they 
talk one language while in my office 
and another language in a code 
meeting. 

As wholsalers, we strenuously ob- 
ject to the provision in some codes 
that places our competitors (the 
mail-order houses and the chain 
stores) in a preferred position. There 
are several codes that grant such out- 
lets a preferential discount of as much 
as 10 per cent or more. Some codes 
require open price filing on sales to 
jobbers, but specifically exempt chain 
stores and mail-order houses from 
this provision. A complicated zone 
resale delivered system of pricing is 
unwieldly and impracticable and we 
are not in favor of manufacturers’ 
codes containing provisions of this 
sort. 

I think after scanning a great 
many manufacturers’ codes a good 
many jobbers feel as I do. Manu- 
facturers who prepare these codes 
have lost sight of the fact that it is 
the jobbers of this country who built 
up their business and that their very 
existence today is dependent upon 
support from jobbers. 

Summing it up, it is my feeling 
that codes that are developd on sound 
economic ‘lines are reasonably suc- 
cessful. Codes containing provisions 
that will ultimately handicap the 
smaller, less well known manufac- 
turer, will fail because they will not 
be adhered to. In too many codes 
we see evidences of the desire on the 
part of some to utilize the code for 
their own selfish purpose. It has 
taken 200 years to develop our pres- 
ent channels of distribution. We can- 
not eliminate over night practices 
that you object to, but nevertheless 
exist for the reason that they are 
economically sound. 

I think we have been expecting 
too much of codes and that ulti- 
mately we will work into more sim- 
ple provisions and codes that do not 
attempt to revise or reform our whole 
structure of distribution. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Returned Goods— 


Although hardware stores are not 
so indicated in a study of returned 
goods made by the Department of 
Commerce, several lines such as 
tableware, kitchenware and housefur- 
nishings, common to the hardware 
business, have been tabulated. These 
particular items are relatively in- 
active in the complete returned 
goods picture which shows that 
women’s clothing and shoes repre- 
sent approximately 50 per cent of 
the total of all goods returned by 
consumers. This particular investi- 
gation was made among several 
thousand consumers in several states. 
It indicates that 55 per cent of re- 
turned goods come back within three 
days; 24 per cent in less than a week 
and only about 6 per cent remain in 
the customer’s hands for more than 
two weeks. 


8,000,000 Dogs— 


There are an estimated 8,000,000 
dogs in the United States which is 
approximately 4 dogs to every 15 
families. Commercial sales for dog 
foods alone is estimated to reach 
$65,000,000 per year, of which $15,- 
000,000 is in packaged or dry food. 
This is another tremendous market 
for hardware men to consider. In 
our present era, with childless mar- 
riages increasing, it is quite evident 
that many families are lavishing 
their affections on pet dogs, and 
sometimes I think too many of them 
are of the lap dog variety. Be that 
as it may, the dog market is a good 
one for the hardware merchant and 
includes leads, collars, halters, 
sweaters, muzzles and, in some cases, 
I am sorry to say, juvenile furniture, 
particularly bed sets. 


Kansas City Katz— 


Practically all retailers in the 
Kansas City, Mo., area have felt the 
sting of price competition from the 
Katz Drug Company chain of stores. 
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By CHARLES J. HEALE 


Editor, Hardware Age 


As mentioned before, these stores 
sell bathing goods, cutlery, overalls, 
sporting goods and almost every 
other imaginable line. As _ these 
stores are open long hours, seven 
days a week, being under the retail 
drug code, the competition has been 
quite intense for hardware stores, 
department stores, and many spe- 
cialty shops in Kansas City. An elec- 
trical appliance manufacturer en- 
deavored to sue this organization to 
force it to maintain a suggested 
retail price. Unfortunately the man- 
ufacturer lost. The other day I read 
of the Kansas City Retail Drug Code 
authorities filing charges against 
Katz because of an advertising cam- 
paign which included free tickets to 
a baseball game with a given amount 
of merchandise purchased. The 
point of complaint appears to be 
that 100,000 free tickets were being 
offered in the drug store’s advertis- 
ing whereas the seating capacity of 
the ball park is less than 30,000. 
From the standpoint of a retail hard- 
ware merchant facing this harassing 
competition, the point of attack in 
the code authorities charge is “small 
potatoes.” Those ‘who have seen 
Katz Drug Stores are impressed with 
the wide variety of merchandise 
crowded into every available space 
and are impressed with the mass of 
displays in the windows which seem 
to jam a great many items into a 
small space. On top of all this 
comes a new announcement from 
Katz that a new “super-market type 
of drug store” will be introduced by 
this chain during the next 60 or 90 
days. This looks like more trouble 
from the price competition stand- 
point, and I am wondering how we 
are finally going to solve the compe- 
tition of all drug stores which have 
an unfair advantage over other types 
of retailers, due to long hours and 
the seven-day week schedule permit- 
ted in the retail drug code. 


Congressman Weideman— 


Michigan’s representative, Car] M. 
Weideman, has introduced to the 
House of Representatives a_ bill 
known as HR 9655. This sponsor 
states it is a bill designed “to regu- 
late traffic and trade, protect small 
business houses and industries, pro- 
mote orderly marketing, encourage 
individual initiative, decentralize 
business and give the consumers the 
benefit of free competition denied 
them by chain ownership and opera- 
tion, holding companies and inter- 
locking directorates.” This seems to 
take in a great deal of territory. A 
letter from Mr. Weideman states 
that his bill would also decentralize 
business, give independent business 
men the same buying power as the 
chain, give any young persons an 
equal opportunity to go in business 
as their grandads enjoyed, and he 
says in closing, “in short, take the 
fetters off independent business.” 
His process for taking off the fetters 
appears to me to be rather compli- 
cated legislative machinery which 
one must read to fully appreciate 
and understand. I am not sure that 
I understand all that the Congress- 
man has in mind, but I am interested 
in the trend of his thinking which is 
typical of so many other American 
politicians, business men, etc. There 
was certainly never a time in our his- 
tory when the curse of uncontrolled 
competition was more vividly in the 
minds of so many of our people. A 
weakness in Congressman Weide- 
man’s argument, in my judgment, is 
the apparent approval of price cut- 
ting to make competition the life 
of trade as a benefit and protection 
to the consuming public. This alone 
might very properly defeat any 
other good points the bill might 
have. If you are interested in such 
legislation write to the clerk of the 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and ask for a copy of it. 
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TO STIMULATE SALES OF GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
A SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA STORE OFFERED 
A PAIR OF LADIES CANVAS GARDEN GLOVES 
WITH EACH “122 PURCHASE OF GARDEN TOOLS 












ONE HARDWARE STORE IN NEW YORK 
STATE TOOK ON FERNS AS A SIDELINE, 
EARLY IN MARCH. THEY SOLD 1000 
IN TWO MONTHS AT A NICE PROFIT, 
AND AT THE SAME TIME BOOSTED 
THE SALES OF FLOWER POTS 
AND JARDINIERES 






























IF YOU KEEP A SCRAP BOOK OF YOUR 
NEWSPAPER ADS, NOTE THE WEATHER ON 

THE DAY USED, SO THAT WHEN YOU REFER A FINE IDEA FOR A MOVING DISPLAY TO 
TO THE BOOK TO NOTE RESULTS OF CERTAIN ATTRACT THE CHILDREN To YOUR WINDOW 
ADS YOU CAN ACCURATELY CHECK WHETHER DURING CHRISTMAS SEASON 

OR NOT A STORMY DAY RETARDED RESULTS 
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Theyre Telling Us 


Many Wholesalers and Retailers Express 
Appreciation for Hardware A ge Directory 


and Catalog Edition Just Out 


Couldn’t Be Without It 


Emporia, Va.—The Directory we 
find a most valuable source of infor- 
mation. We make consistent use of 
it, and I do not see how any up-to- 
date live hardware organization 
could be without it. We are very 
grateful to you for its publication 
and assure you that we appreciate it. 

B. F. Trciar, President 
W. T. Tillar Company 


Best Ever 


Topeka, Inp.—Received the Direc- 
tory okay and think it is the best we 
have ever had, know we will use it 
a lot. 

J. J. Yoder & Company 

Complete Information 


New Haven, Conn.—We are in 
receipt of your 1934 issue of the 
HarpwareE AcE Directory, and cer- 
tainly wish to compliment you on 
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the complete information that you 
have made possible for the hard- 
ware trade in general. We appre- 
ciate our copy very much which we 
have occasion to use quite often and 
trust you can see your way clear to 
make it a yearly issue. 

Wm. E. Janswick, 

V. Pres.-Treas. 

The John E. Bassett & Company 





Guards It Jealously 


PuHoentx, Ariz.—This will ac- 
Knowledge the new 1934-35 Direc- 
tory Number of the Harpware ACE. 

We have always appreciated this 
Directory and use it constantly. It 
is a handy reference and one that 
we do not permit to be taken away 
from the Purchasing Department. 
We always look forward to receiving 
each new issue. 

D. L. STAPLEY, 
V. Pres. & Pur. Agt. 
The GO. S. Stapley Company 


Uses It Often 


Detroit, Micu.—We are always 
happy to receive the Hardware Di- 
rectory and use very often. I have 
been a subscriber for 25 years, and 
the HarpwareE AGE is my best hard- 
ware paper and I read it as I would 
a daily paper. 

CHARLES HoLMEs, 
Charles Holmes Hardware Co. 





Likes Code Data, Glossary 


Wueeinc, W. Va.—We have re- 
ceived and glanced through your 
wonderful directory, “Who Makes 


It?” It is certainly full of valuable 


information. 

Personally I have had experience 
enough during this uneventful career 
to be able to appreciate the amount 
of labor—mental and physical as 
well as the financial outlay involved 
—in producing such work. 


We indulge the hope that it will 
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bring in a return to you and the ad- 
vertisers commensurate in some 
degree with the outlay above 
referred to. 

Your including in this issue a lot 
of valuable information relative to 
codes, the glossary and an immense 
amount of information makes the 
work a valuable aid not only to buy- 
ers but to other departments in a 
jobbing house. 

Let us wish for you and associates 
then more and still greater success. 

W. F. Kennepy, 
President, 
Ott-Heiskell Company 





His Best Information 
Source 


MancHESTER, N. H.—The Harp- 
waRE AGE Directory received, and 
we wish to compliment you on same. 
We often find items in the HARDWARE 
Ace that do not appear in the 
Thomas Register and other sources 
of information which we have. 

We thank you for same. 

Geo. E. McCuintock, 
General Manager, 
John B. Varick Company 





Very Useful 

FircuBurc, Mass.—Referring to 
the Directory or “Who Makes It?” 
would say that writer finds this very 
interesting and very useful and 
wishes to thank you very much for 

sending it to him. 

H. H. Rice, 
Fitchburg Hardware Company 


Used at Least Once Daily 


Boston, Mass.—This will ac- 
knowledge the Directory issue of the 
Harpware Ace. I think the best 
proof of its value to us can be ex- 
plained that we use it on an average 
of once each business day through 
the year. It is most helpful and 
fully worth the cost of the year’s sub- 
scription to the HARDWARE AGE. 

R. M. Sanvers, 
H. M. Sanders Company 





Easy to Locate 
Information 

Lancaster, Pa.—We are pleased 
to acknowledge receipt of HARDWARE 
Ace Directory, which we find very 
valuable for reference. . 
_ While it is not as large and exten- 
Sive as some of the commercial buyer 
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guides, yet we find it is easier to 
locate information for which we are 
looking due to your manner of com- 
piling this data. 

Judging from our experience, we 
feel that this should be very helpful 
to the average buyer, and we again 
thank you for the copy sent us. 

Carv H. Britt, 
Secretary, 
Herr & Company 





Useful and Handy 


BripGEPoRT, Conn.—We have re- 
ceived our copy of the HarpDwaRE 
Ace Directory dated September 27. 
This is a very useful book and we 
find it very handy indeed to look up 
special items that we are in the mar- 
ket for from time to time. 

We really do not know how it 
could be improved. It is very com- 
plete in every way. 

L. V. Brooks, 
The Smith-Comstock Co., Inc. 





In Every Jobber’s Library 
New York, N. Y.—We received 
your “Who Makes It?” Directory, for 
which we thank you. This book 
comes in very handy, on such items 
as we do not stock, that we, as well 
as other jobbers have many calls for. 
We are quite sure it is a very useful 
book for any jobber’s library. 
O. DepERER, 
Sickels-Loder Company 





Special Order Dept. Uses 
Daily 

New York, N. Y.—We have re- 
ceived our copy of the “Who Makes 
It?” issue of Harpware AcE dated 
September 27. 

Our Special Order Department, 
which is maintained to obtain mer- 
chandise not ordinarily carried in 
stock for our dealers, finds the direc- 
tory invaluable in our daily work. 
HarpwareE AGE is to be congratu- 
lated on issuing such a splendid di- 
rectory for the benefit of all members 
of the trade. 

E. R. Massack, President 
Masback Hardware Company 





Difficult to Do Business 
Without It 

IrHaca, N. Y.—A very useful 

book. It would be difficult to do 


business without it. 


C. J. Rumsey & Co. 


Unsurpassed 


Sunsury, Pa.—We have received 
our copy of the Directory number of 
HARDWARE AGE, dated Sept. 27, 
1934, and are indeed glad to wel- 
come it. This book has proved in- 
valuable in our office in the past and 
we expect it to save much time and 
trouble during the coming year. As 
a directory to manufacturers it is, in 
our opinion, unsurpassed by any 
similar publication which we have 
ever seen. A very interesting and 
valuable edition is the directory of 
jobbers’ trade names or brands, 
which we know will prove very use- 
ful. 

We again wish to express our ap- 
preciation of the great usability of 
this annual book and our hope for 
your continued success. ; 

Ropert C. Hackett, 
Secretary, 


Geo. W. Hackett & Sons 





Helps Prompt Service 
RICHFIELD Sprinces, N. Y.— 
Want to thank you very kindly for 
the 1934 Harpware AcE Directory, 
and will say that we find this very 
useful in our business. Often we 
are able to give a very prompt ser- 
vice to a customer who inquires for 
something not -in stock and possibly 
out of the ordinary. The directory 
gives this information immediately. 

Joun A. Lose, President, 
Buchanan Hardware Company 


Invaluable 


Ricumonp, Va.—We have re- 
ceived your copy of the Directory of 
“Who Makes It?” dated September 
27, and this book will prove most 
valuable indeed. 

We do not know just how this 
could be improved upon. 

We thank you very much for send- 
ing the book to us. 

C. D. Reyno.ps, 
Watkins-Cottrell Company 





Used It Right Away 


Granp Forks, N. D.—This ac- 
knowledges receipt of your Harp- 
warE AcE Directory Number. Thank 
vou very much for this addition to 
our office equipment. We have al- 
ready had occasion to use it. 

Loutse J. THompson, Secretary 
North Dakota Retail Hardware 


Ass'n. 
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This is the set up of fixtures for the 
window at left. 
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Here is your arrangement of fixtures 


for window at right. 


T is doubtful if anything is more 
I productive of prestige for the 
hardware store than unusual win- 
dows, changed regularly. It is with 
the purpose of providing suggestions 
to permit the hardware man to have 
such a program, varied and seasonal 
in appeal, that Harpware AGE se- 
lects both original layout suggestions 
and photos of actual displays. 
The suggestion for the electrical 
merchandise window is designed to 


first attract attention to the boy and 
to carry it to the merchandise by 
means of the two-directional semi- 
circle. The boy is drawn, by use of 
the easy drafting chart, to the size 
required. Simply make the squares 
as many times larger as your poster 
is larger than the chart and proceed 
to map it out. When this is done, 
cut a piece of shirting material the 
shape of the blouse and paste it on 
the boy’s back and arms. A piece 
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The Acme Hardware Co., Williamson, West Va., used this hunting season 

display. It calls for a reasonably small amount of properties and is flexible 

enough to use in either small or large window space. The window below 

is from the Marshall Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. It was prepared for their 
Associate Members. 
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of dark felt, cut in the shape of the 
pants, will complete a patch poster 
that will be unique. 

For the housewares window, ob- 
tain a dummy head from the local 
dry goods store or millinery estab- 
lishment and fasten it to the turn- 
table of an electric Victrola. Cover 
the turntable with drapery and you 
have another motion display that 
will attract attention. 

Hunting windows will be in sea- 
son for some time. The window used 
by the Acme Hardware Co., William- 
son, W. Va., offers a set-up for a 
convincing window without extrava- 
gant properties or too much time 
consideration. It is also flexible, 
being suitable for small or large win- 
dow spaces, simply by extending the 
rail fence effect and the corn shocks 
for the larger space. The window 
display at the foot of this page, pre- 
pared for the members of the Mar- 
shall Wells Associate stores is one 
that is applicable in zones where 
winter is a vital factor in selling. A 
large part of the country’s hardware 
stores will be able to use this sug- 
gestion. 
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Ghriskey’s; 


Launch Expansion Program 


Philadelphia Wholesaler Now Traveling More Than ¢ 


100 Salesmen and Employs 275 People— 
Most of Ghriskey Staff Taken On 


The Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Co., wholesale hardware, 511 
Commerce St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
on Oct. 15 absorbed the 85-year- 
old wholésale hardware business 
of Chas. M. Ghriskey’s Sons, 504- 
506: Commerce St., in the same 
city. The purchase marks an- 
other step in the Supplee-Biddle 
program of expansion instituted 
when Wm. Geo. Steltz became 
president of the firm in May, 
1933, after having entered the 
business as a youth some 25 year- 
before. The firm has increased 
its lines, added to its personnel, 
and developed a very complete 
dealer service department. For 
the first time in several years 
more than 100 traveling salesmen 
are representing the firm which 
now has 275 employees on its 
payroll. 

The Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Co. was founded in 1837 at 131 
Market St. (then known as 47 
High St.) as the R. and W. C. 


KS 


| his firm. 


Biddle Co., which later became | 


the Biddle Hardware Co. 
Jan. 1, 1914, a consolidation was 
effected with the Supplee Hard- 
ware Co. and the merged firm 
was incorporated as the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Co. Officers 
of the company are: Wm. Geo. 
Steltz, president; Chas. M. ‘Bid- 
dle, Jr., vice-president; Alfred 
Klein, vice-president; Llewellyn 
A. Hoeflich, secretary-treasurer; 
Laurance S. Adams, controller; 
M. Z. Fagan, assistant secretary, 
and Harry C. Barnes, cashier. 
Chas. M. Ghriskey and James 
A. Caldwell, with Henry L. Ed- 
gar as a special partner, founded 
the Ghriskey business, operating 
under the name of Chas. M. 
Ghriskey on July 2, 1849. After 
the death of Mr. Ghriskey in 
1901, the business was conducted 
by two sons, Henry C. and Chas. 
M., Jr., and the firm’s name be- 
came Chas. M. Ghriskey’s Sons. 
Since the death of Henry C. 
Ghriskey in September, 1933, the 
business has been managed by 
Chas. M. Ghriskey, Jr., who is 
the liquidator of all accounts due 
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WM. GEO. STELTZ 


In announcing the sale 
of its business, Chas. M. Ghris- 
key’s Sons sent the following let- 
ter to its customers: 
“To Our Customers: 

“After careful consideration, 
the surviving partners of Chas. 
M. Ghriskey’s Sons have decided 
to discontinue the wholesale 
hardware business and 
transferred their business 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, effective as 
of Oct. 15, 1934. 

“All accounts due to Chas. M. 
Ghriskey’s Sons are to be paid 
to Chas. M. Ghriskey, liquidator, 
at either their office, 506 Com- 
merce St., or at the office of Sup- 
plee-Biddle Hardware Company, 
511 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

“In selecting Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Company of Philadel- 
phia to take over our business 
and our organization, we do so 
convinced that they are most 
ably fitted to give you every sat- 
isfaction, and, therefore, we 
highly recommend Supplee-Bid- 
dle to you. 

“We wish to thank you, our 
many friends and customers, for 
your patronage during the past 
85 years, and extend you our very 
best wishes for future success.” 

It is understood that the lines 








| sale 


of those manufacturers who have 
been represented by the Ghriskey 
firm will now be carried by Sup- 
plee-Biddle. Also that most of 
the Ghriskey personnel will join 
the Supplee-Biddle organization. 
Harry D. Moore, who has been 
Ghriskey’s general manager, ex- 
pects to remain to assist Mr. 
Ghriskey for a brief period, but 
beyond this he has no definite 
plans. 

JOBBERS HOLD GROUP 
MEETING AT ASHEVILLE 


A district meeting of whole- 
hardware distributors was 


| held recently at Asheville,, N. C. 


| Sponsored 


have | 
to | 





Southern 
Association 


by the 
Hardware Jobbers 
the meeting 
twenty-two executives represent- 
ing fifteen wholesale 
houses in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. 





CHICAGO ASSN. AGAINST 
LOCKSMITH LICENSE 


Members of The Chicago Re- 
tail Hardware Association went 
on record at their October din- 
ner meeting held at the Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, as be- 
ing opposed to a proposed ordi- 
nance which would license lock- 
smiths at an annual rate of $50, 
with an examination fee of $2 50 
per employee. J. C. Amis, sec- 
retary of the association, ex- 
plained the ordinance and stated 
that it would put approximately 
75 per cent of the Chicago hard- 
ware merchants out of the key- 
making business. 

M. B. Meyer, The Chicago 
American, accredited representa- 
tive of the Better Housing Pro- 
gram, explained the working 


| principles of the National Hous- 


was attended by | 


hardware | 


and answered many 
questions. Ben Billinger, Amer- 
ican Wire Fabrics Corp., ex- 
hibited talking pictures on his 
company’s products. 

Herbert C. Wolley, president 
of the association, conducted the 


ing Act 


| meeting which was held in the 
| Merchandise Mart Restaurants. 





New York Group Discusses Competition 


One hundred sixty-eight retail- 
ers, manufacturers’ representa- 
tives and manufacturers 
wholesalers’ salesmen attended 
the New York State Retail Hard- | 
ware Association group meeting 


held at the Hotel New Yorker, | 
11. | 


Competition was the theme of | 


New York City, October 
the meeting which was presided 
over by R. J. Atkinson, Brook- 
lyn, president, Metropolitan 
Hardware Association. Mr. At- 
kinson urged dealers to study 
methods of chain and depart- 
ment stores as a means of meet- 
ing competition. 

John B. Foley, secretary, New 
York State association, discuss- 
ing price competition, stated that 
hardware men would be in worse 
condition if unable to meet 
prices of chain stores and mail 
order houses on some lines. 
Hardware stores are losing out 
on backbone items because of 
price, said Mr. Foley, who de- 
clared that united effort on the 
part of wholesalers and retailers 
is necessary to meet the menace 
of price competition from mail 
order houses and chain stores. 

Charles D. Starks, Far Rocka- 


| 


and | 


} 


| 





way, president, New York State 
Retail Hardware Association, re- 
viewed state association and 
NRHA activities. Rivers Peter- 
son, editor, Hardware Retailer, 
| and chairman, National Retail 
Code Authority, said that pas- 
sage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, had proven that 
neither codes nor law will 
change human nature. He said 
that the trade talks about com- 
petition but does nothing when 
given opportunities to meet it. 
Field Secretary George G. 
Hoy, outlined a campaign to be 
conducted when the state legis- 
lature discusses a sales tax and 
discussed association services. 
John M. Williams, secretary and 
sales manager, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., tool man- 
ufacturers, spoke on catalog 
house and chain store competi- 
tion and quoted the findings of 
a survey which showed that on 
some hardware items the cata- 
log houses show lower prices in 
their catalogs than they have in 
their branch stores. Mr. Wil- 
liams said that originally catalog 
house prices were the same as 
those of independent stores. 
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EAGLE STORES MEETING 
ATTRACTS 80 PEOPLE 
Held in the auditorium of the | 

Cleveland Press, the Oct. 5 open 

meeting of the Eagle Hardware 


Stores, Inc., attracted 80 mem- | 


bers and guests. A. C. Van 
Denbossike, Better Housing Cam- 
paign told of the plans of the 
campaign. Mr. Garrison, a sales 
representative of Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., gave a talk on 
guns, and Mr. Radway, sales 
manager, Tennessee Corp., told 
members and guests of the im- 
portance of advertising. 
Salesmen and representatives 
of wholesale hardware distrib- 
utors attended the meeting, 
which was presided over by 
President J. C. Blaser. 
HAMMACHER-SCHLEMMER 
REASSIGNS OFFICIALS 


Hammacher-Schlemmer & Co., 
Inc., wholesale and retail hard- 
ware, Fourth Ave. at 13th St., 
New York City, has reassigned 
several of its major executives 
to new duties. 

In recent years, the company 
has derived an increasing vol- 
ume of business from industrial 
concerns and other large ac- 
counts. Under the new arrange- 
ment, August Pahl, vice-presi- 
dent, will be able to give such 
important customers personal at- 
tention, and devote all of his 


time to more intimate relations 
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‘Million F sseeehdliaaans Should Be Rapinced: 
Three Million Need Repairs Says Engineer 


(Washington Bureau of 
HARDWARE AGE) 

About 1,040,000 farm houses 
of the United States should be 
replaced and at least one-half 
of the total 6,250,000 are believed 
to be structurally sound except 
for minor repairs, according to 
Wallace Ashby of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering. 

These estimates were present- 
ed by Mr. Ashby before mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Sec- 
tion of the Americaa Society of 
Agricultural Engineering at Am- 
herst, Mass., Oct. 17. He ex- 
pressed the belief that in addi- 
tion to the usual building mate- 
rials, the newer products, such 
as plywood asbestos cement prod- 
between the firm and wih ac- 
counts. 

All buying is now under the 
supervision of L. M. Brownell, 
general manager, while 
Siebert, secretary, will supervise 


| all sales activities. 


N. Y¥. AUTO SHOW WILL 
OPEN ON JAN. 5, 1934 


The New York Automobile 


| Show will open at Grand Cen- 


tral Palace, New York City, on 
Jan. 5, 1935, according to an an- 


| ucts and metal sheets, as well as | 


W. | 


new forms of insulation, roofing 
and flooring materials, should be 


considered. Sound structures, he | 


said, can be improved greatly by 
intelligent remodeling and instal- 
lation of modern equipment. 
With the changes in location 
of roads and in surfacings and 


with the shift from horse-drawn | 
new principles | 


to motor traffic, 
of farm arrangement enter the 
farm picture, Mr. Ashby pointed 
out. Many farmsteads which 
were ideally located and planned 
when the buildings were erected, 
and, in some instances, the old 
farmstead, it was stated, might 
be profitably abandoned in favor 
of a new location. 

The estimated of 


number 


nouncement by William L. Colt, 
chairman, show committee, Auto- 
mobile Merchants Association. 
By agreement, all models will be 
displayed at the Palace instead 
of some cars being exhibited in 
hotels and temporary salesrooms. 


E. E. BROWN REPRESENTS | 


CONTINENTAL STEEL 

Earle E. Brown, 2493 Mavis St., 
Oakland, Calif., is now repre- 
senting Continental Steel Corp.. 
Kokomo, Ind., on the west coast. 





a £. Martin, president, The Martin-Senour Co., 
fiftieth anniversary with the company, as announced in the Oct. 11 issue of Harpware ACE. 
manufacturing companies and wholesale hardware houses, who attended the dinner, as well as members of the Martin-Senour sales staff. 
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Chicago, Il., 


paint manufacturers, 


was recently 
Here are some of the executives of paint 


houses needing remodeling and 
the number of replacements are 
based on information gathered in 
the recent farm house survey 
made by the Bureaus of Agricul- 
tural Engineering and Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with state colleges, 
with funds of the Civil Works 
Administration. 

A new ‘bulletin § containing 
sketches and floor plans of 40 
farm houses has already been 
compiled by the Bureau of Agri- 
| cultural Engineering to aid farm- 
ers planning to build new homes. 
This is Farmers’ Bulletin 1738-F, 
Farm House Plans, just pub- 
lished by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


HEADS ORGILL ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


G. B. Tucker was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the elec- 
trical equipment department of 
Orgill Brothers & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., wholesale hardware dis- 
tributors. For the past eight 
years, Mr. Tucker has been in 
charge of a similar department 
of W. B. Davis Electric Co., 
Memphis. The new department 
manager intends to enlarge the 
line of electrical equipment. 





honored on the occasion of his 
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Hardware Briefs 





Watauga Hardware Co., Boone, 
N. C., was recently opened by 
Brantley Duncan and George 
Greene. 


W. F. Templer, Jewell, Iowa, 


who conducted a hardware store | 


in that community for more than 
24 years, recently disposed of his 
stock. 

Haas Hardware, Pawnee City, 
Iowa, was recently damaged by 
fire. 


Banister & Geyer, Inc., recent- | 


ly moved its hardware business 
from 223 Washington St., New- 
ark, N. J., to a store at Orange 
and Broad Sts., Newark. 


C. L. Krape & Son, 100 Hen- 
derson St., Lock Haven, Pa., has 
opened a new branch store at 
6 E. Main St., in the same town. 





SUPPLEE-BIDDLE 
OPENS TOY FAIR 


The Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Co., wholesale hardware distrib- 
utors, 511 Commerce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has opened its pre- 
holiday Toy Fair. The display, 
occupying approximately 5000 
sq. ft. of space on the second 
floor of the main building is 
larger and more colorful than 
ever before. The exhibit is open 
to dealer visitors daily, evenings 
and Sundays. 

Preparations are being com- 
pleted for shipping, during the 
first week in November, some 


350,000 “Billy and Ruth” 16- 


page toy catalogs to dealers for 
distribution among boys and 
girls. For dealers desiring a less 
elaborate catalog a four-page 
rotogravure circular, featuring 
60 popular toys, has been pre- 
pared. Special material for ef- 
fective toy window displays will 
be available. 


CODE APPROVED FOR 
HAWAIIAN RETAILERS 


The National Industrial Recov- 
| ery Board recently approved a 
code for the retail trade in the 
Territory of Hawaii. This code 
affects about 2800 establishments 
employing 15,000 people and be- 
comes effective Oct. 29. It is 
the first approved code to apply 
solely to the Territory. 

Supplementary schedules con- 
tain special provisions for retail- 
ers of drugs and allied products; 
food, groceries and their allied 
products; music and radio; elec- 
trical refrigeration; jewelry and 
allied products and photography 
; and photo-finishing. The code 
for Hawaii follows the mainland 
retail code closely with identical 
hour provisions, establishing a 
basic maximum work week of 40 
to 48 hours, depending on popu- 
lation and hours of store opera- 
tion. Minimum wages range 
from $9 to $12 per week. 

The board’s order approving 
the code exempts members of the 
trade from provisions of any 
other code, to the extent that 
they are engaged in retail trade 
in Hawaii. Any division of the 
retail trade which has not par- 
ticipated in the establishment of 
the code may apply for a sepa- 
rate code. In the meantime they 








are covered by this code. 

The code applies to “all sell- 
ing of merchandise to the con- 
sumer and not for resale” in the 
Territory of Hawaii, but selling 
milk and dispensing drugs by 
doctors in the legitimate practice 
of their professions are ex- 
empted. 

A Territorial code authority 
will administer the code. Trade 
practice provisions and schedules 
follow closely rules for those 
trades on the mainland. 


ACE HARDWARE CORP. 
ADDS TWO MORE STORES 


E. G. Lindquist, secretary, Ace 
Hardware Corp., Chicago, has 
announced that two more stores 
have been added bringing the 
total to forty-nine. Tom Jansky 
Hardware, Berwyn, IIl., is No. 
48 and No. 49 is Ziegler- 
Rauschenberger, Elgin, Ill. Re- 
cently the Ace stores had to dou- 
ble their warehouse space and 
Mr. Lindquist announces that the 
average for all Ace stores so far 
this year is better than 23 per 
cent above the same period in 
1933. 


AMERICAN MFG. CO. HAS 
NEW BOSTON OFFICE 


The American Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers 
of rope, twine, etc., recently 
moved its New England sales 
office and warehouse to new and 
larger quarters at 81 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

T. M. Reardon has been in 
charge of the New England 
warehouse for a number of 
years, assisted by J. A. Healy 
and W. J. Gallagher. 





Bureau Reports Duck Supply Low— 
Urges Keeping Kill At a Minimum 


Biological Survey Program for Restoration of 
Nesting Grounds in Full Swing. This 


Season a Crisis 

The ducks that are now wing- 
ing their way to wintering 
grounds are representatives of a 
seriously decreased waterfowl 
population, says the Bureau of 
Biological Survey in a statement 
urging hunters to cooperate in 
keeping the kill to the minimum 
this year. 

With a program in full swing 
for the restoration of nesting 
grounds, the Bureau emphasizes 
the need for conserving a breed- 
ing stock to repopulate these 
areas and produce birds for fu- 
ture years. This season, it points 
out, is a crisis in which every 
effort should be made to pre- 
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|serve as many birds as possible. 

Cautioning sportsmen against 
being misled by early flights or 
local concentrations of ducks, the 
Biological Survey cites the re- 
sults of investigations conducted 
on the breeding grounds. In late 
spring and early summer this 
year the bureau naturalists found 
that drought had made serious 
inroads into the breeding grounds 
and that in the more northern 
regions where water conditions 
were favorable the birds were too 
few in number to occupy more 
than half the available nesting 
area. 

Emphasizing the need for a 








reduced kill this year and at 
the same time recognizing the 
hunter’s delight in the sport of 
wildfowling, the Biological Sur- 
vey proposes as a slogan “Have 
Sport But Save Ducks.” The 
bureau suggests that during the 
present crisis sportsmen might 
well be satisfied with a few less 
days of shooting than formerly 
and with bags that are not al- 
ways the limit even when limit 
bags might be taken, and it 
urges hunters to take special pre- 
cautions to retrieve ~all -crippled 
birds and to cooperate with 
wardens to prevent poaching. 
“The reward for restraint now 
will be a better seed stock for 
the breeding grounds that are 
being salvaged in the national 
program of wildlife restoration, 
and consequently an improved 
and lasting sport in the future.” 





WOLD MANAGES SALES OF 
KELLEY-HOW-THOMSON 


I. Wold was recently named 
sales manager of Kelley-How- 
Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn., 
wholesale hardware distributors, 
succeeding George S. Taylor, 





I. WOLD 


who has joined the Nu-Enamel 
Corp., Chicago, as its represen- 
tative in Minnesota. 

Mr. Wold, who has been with 
Kelley-How-Thomson for more 
than 25 years, is well known and 
well liked by the trade. He trav- 
eled as a special representative 
of the company’s stove and heat- 
ing department, and prior to his 
recent promotion was manager 
of the stove and heating de- 
partment. 


Vv. G. VAUGHAN JOINS 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


V. G. Vaughan has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Spencer 
Thermostat Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
Mr. Vaughan was until June, 
1934, manager of the Appliance 
Engineering Division, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Start- 
ing his career with the Westing- 
house organization he resigned 
to join the engineers’ corps 
during the war and later re- 
turned to Westinghouse as ap- 
pliance engineer, becoming man- 
ager of the appliance department 
in 1927, and three years later 
was placed in charge of the 
Safety Switch Engineering De- 
partment. 

Mr. Vaughan, who is a holder 
of some 40 patents in the thermo- 
stat field, will incorporate his 
ideas into house thermostats and 
heating and temperature control 
devices. = 
TOWNSEND LAWN MOWER 
NAMES PETERSON BROS. 

Townsend Lawn Mower Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J., has appointed 
Peterson Brothers, manufactur- 
ers agents, 104 Walker St., New 
York City, to represent it in the 
metropolitan area, including 
northern New Jersey and also 
Pennsylvania. 
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CLARK NOW MANAGER OF | 
WESTINGHOUSE SUPPLY | 


Bonnell W. Clark has been ap- | 
pointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co., with head- 
quarters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, | 
New York City. He joined 
Westinghouse Commercial In- 
vestment Co., as special agent in 
1925, later becoming assistant to 
the vice-president, and in 1927 
became general manager, which 
position he retained when the 
company name was changed to 
Westinghouse Electric Supply | 
Co. 

H. N. Gansman and R. J. 
Holterman have been made vice- 
presidents of the company, the 
former with headquarters at 150 | 
Varick St., New York City, the 
latter at the company’s San 
Francisco offices. Mr. Gansman 
joined the company as an ap- 
prentice with Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa. In 1920 he was 
placed in charge of the com- | 
pany’s first distributing sub- 
sidiary, and in 1931 went to New | 
York as general sales manager | 
of the Westinghouse Electric | 
Supply Co. Mr. Holterman 
joined Westinghouse in 1923 and | 
in 1932 was made district man- 
ager for the supply company’s 
entire operations west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


INDEPENDENT STORES 
ADVERTISING PLANS 


Members of the Independent 
Hardware Stores, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, met at the Cincinnati 
Post recently to discuss the im- 
portance of advertising and 
other merchandising activities. | 
Mr. Schiers, Steel Coat Paint | 
Co., was the chief speaker of the | 
evening. Plans were discussed | 
for the running of pictures of 
members and their stores in the 
regular advertisements of the 
group. 

It was announced that lists for | 
quotations from out of the city 
jobbers will be limited to two 
houses. Howard Zimmerman, 
president of the association, con- 
ducted the meeting. 





50 AT STAG CARD PARTY 
OF HARDWARE SQ. CLUB 


Fifty bridge and poker fans— 
including many guests—attended 
the October 16 stag bridge party | 
of the Hardware Square Club, 
held at the Masonic Bldg., 6th 
Ave. and 23rd St., New York 
City. Vice President Charles 
Coe conducted the meeting and 
announced that William H. 
Heins and Ralph S. Allen, sec- 
retary of the club, would be dele- | 
gates to the convention next June | 
of the National League of Ma- | 
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sonic Clubs. Announcement was | 
made that the November meeting | 
would be in the form of a smoker 


| and that the annual Christmas | 


party would be the program for 
the December meeting. 


William F. Burke, a guest, and 
John Colombin outscored the 
other bridge enthusiasts, and 


Fred Klages held the high hand 
in poker. 


MURRAY SARGENT JOINS | 
HOSPITAL’S MANAGEMENT 


| 

Murray Sargent has accepted 
the position of assistant to the 
president of the New York Hos- 
pital (Cornell Medical Center), | 


New York City. He will have | 


| 





MURRAY SARGENT 


charge of the business manage- | 
ment of the hospitals. Mr. Sar- | 


| rector of 


| that 


|; on the 


have authority includes: 
New Mexico, California, 


oming. 
Mr. Graber was formerly di- 


the National Emer- 


gency Council for Kansas and 
State N.R.A. Compliance Di- 
| rector. 


CHICAGO PAINT ASSN. 
HEARS HOUSING TALK 


A recent meeting of the Chi- 
cago Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 


| Association, which was also at- 


tended by members of the Paint 
and Wallpaper Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, heard 
roll H. Sudler, district director 
of the Federal Housing Admin- 


rexas, | 
Okla- 
| homa, Kansas, Missouri and Wy- 


Car- | 


istration, tell of the workings of | 


body. 


Gerhard Meyne, | 


chairman, Chicago Building and | 


General Industry Committee, ex- 


plained the city-wide publicity | 


| campaign back of the movement. 


MORLEY BROS. REPAIR 
DAMAGED WAREHOUSE 


Repairs have been completed 
warehouse 


of Morley | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., whole- | 


sale hardware distributors, fol- 
lowing the fire which recently 
damaged one of the floors of 
the building. Damaged merchan- 
dise has been disposed of, and 
the company has restocked the 
building, so that stocks are again 


gent has always been interested | complete. Insurance covered the | 


in hospital projects and is a di- 
rector of the New Haven Hos- | 
pital, 
He will continue as a director | 
of Sargent & Co., New Haven, | 
Conn. His address is c/o New | 
York Hospital, 526 E. 68th St., | 
New York City. 
BETTER SIGHT MEETING 
HELD IN PHILADELPHIA 


Two hundred seventy-five | 
wholesalers and dealers attended | 
a recent dinner meeting in 
Philadelphia under auspices of 
the “Better Sight Council of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity,” com- 
prising 16 prominent citizens 
and executives of groups inter- 
ested in the campaign. George 
Conover, Electrical Association, 
was master of ceremonies. Vice- 
President Whitwell, Philadelphia | 
Electric Co., emphasized the | 
value of paint as a lighting im- 


| 





| provement aid. 


J. W. GRABER JOINS FHA | 
DISTRICT ADMINI- 
STRATION 


Jonas W. Graber, Kingman, | 
Kan., hardware dealer, was re- 
cently named deputy administra- 
tor of the Better Home Division, 
Federal Housing Administration, | 
for the eighth district. The dis- | 


trict over which Mr. Graber will | 


damage done by fire and water. | 


GLENN D. EAST JOINS 
WHEELING STEEL CORP. 


Glenn D. East has resigned as | 
Cleveland district sales manager | 
| of the Empire Sheet & Tin Plate | 
Corp., Mansfield, Ohio, and has | 
| joined the sales department of | 
| the Wheeling Steel Corp. 


ROONEY RETIRES FROM 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET CO. 


E. S. Rooney, who has been 


associated with the Youngstown | 


Sheet & Tube Co. for 28 years, 


for the last 11 years as district | 


sales manager at Cincinnati was 
retired recently. Kenneth J. 
Burns, who has been at the com- 
pany’s headquarters at Youngs- 
town, succeeds Mr. Rooney. 


PESHTIGO, WIS., DEALER 
REQUESTS CATALOGS 


Wazek’s Hardware, Peshtigo, 
Wis., would like to receive cata- 
logs and price lists on builders’ 
hardware, electrical appliances, 
housefurnishings, tools, radios, 
mill, plumbing and_ electrical 
supplies and agricultural imple- 
ments. J. J. Wazek has again as- 
sumed control of the store, after 
having been inactive in the busi- 
ness for two years. 


BENNER, INC., TO MAKE 
BENNER TOY LINES 


Benner, Inc., Mountville, Lan- 
caster County, Pa., has been or- 
ganized to continue production 
of most of the line of wooden 
toys. doll and nursery furniture, 
formerly produced by the old 
Benner Mfg. Co. The new com- 
pany is under the management 
of Raymond Lynch, who was for 





RAYMOND LYNCH 


many years associated with the 
old Benner Mfg. Co., as factory 
superintendent and general man- 
ager. Associated with him is 
Charles J. Schiemer, formerly 





C. J. SCHIEMER 


sales manager, New Standard 


| Corp., Mt. Joy, Pa. 


Benner, Inc., will have the 
same sales representatives as the 
old company: Julius Levenson, 
Inc., 7 E. 17th St., New York 
City, in the East and on the Pa- 
cific Coast, The Standard Toy 
Agencies, 718 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


AL. RYNDA HEAD OF 
TRI-COUNTY MERCHANTS 

Al Rynda, Rynda & Sachs, 
New Prague, Minn., was re- 
cently elected president of the 
Tri-County Independent Mer- 
chants Association. 
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W. A. L. THOMPSON MEN 
HAVE SALES MEETING 
Traveling salesmen of the 

W. A. L. Thompson Hardware 
Co., Topeka, Kan., wholesale 
hardware distributors, recently 


| 


held a two-day sales convention. | 


Representatives of manufacturers, 
whose products are distributed 


by the Thompson company, ad- | 


dressed the meetings. E. C. Kies- 
wetter, vice-president and sales 
manager of the company, was in 
charge of convention arrange- 
ments. 

Luncheons and dinners were 
served at the White Lakes Golf 
Club, Kansan and Jayhawk 


Hotels, during the convention. 





PHILADELPHIA ASSN. 
DISCUSSES ADVERTISING 


Members of the Retail Hard- 





ware Association of Philadelphia | 


recently held their first fall meet- 
ing at Kugler’s Restaurant. Most 
of the evening was devoted to a 


discussion of co-operative adver- | 
tising. S. L. Oppenheimer, ad- 


vertising man, outlined a plan of 
co-operative newspaper advertis- 
: “ ° ” 

ing and an “unofficial” group 


was formed to consider such a | 


plan. A representative of John 
Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 


paint and paint brush manufac- 


turers, exhibited a film showing | 


the making of a paint brush. 
President Harry D. Kaiser con- 
ducted the meeting. 





HANS F. AUDE MARRIES 
Hans F. Aude, 


ware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
well-known hardware man, was 
recently married to Miss Louise 
C. Eriksen. Mr. Aude was sec- 


the National Emergency Coun- | 
| cil, and a member of the Federal 


Alcohol Control Administration, 
the Committee on Mineral Pol- 
icy and the Industrial Resources 
Committee. 


TOY MANUFACTURERS 
NAME N. Y. FAIR DATES 








H. D. Clark, Assistant Direc- | 
tor, Toy Manufacturers of the | 
U. S. A., Inc., has announced | 
that the 1935 New York Toy | 
Fair will be held from April 1 | 


to 20 at the Hotel McAlpin, 
Broadway and W. 33d Sts., New 
York City. Headquarters of the 
association are located at 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

James L. Fri_ is 
director of the Toy Manufac- 
turers of the U. S. A. 

SALT LAKE CITY AGENT 
MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 


Frederick W. Johnson, 


managing | 


Fire recently damaged the | 
hardware store of Philip Kra- | 
mer, 283 Taunton Ave., E. Provi- 


dence, R. I. 


burg, Pa., recently sold his busi- 
ness to Norman D. Wilt, who had | 
been in his employ for the past | 
seventeen years. | 


Harry A. Jacobs, Hollidays- | 
| 
| 


V. G. Wedge, a past president 
of the Minnesota Association, re- | 
cently disposed of his hardware 
store in Sauk Center, Minn. 





C. L. Isaacs & Sons, who have | 
opened a hardware business at 
120 Fifth Ave., South, La Crosse, 
Wis. 


Blakestad Hardware, Gentry, 





| Ark., operated by Ed and Oscar 
| Blakestad, was recently closed. | 


Salt | 


Lake City, Utah, manufacturers’ | 
agent, recently moved from 115 | 


Windsor St. to 903 Greenwood 
Terrace in the same city. 





BRIEF ITEMS 





Watson Hardware Co., Floma- | 


ton, Ala., recently enlarged its 
electrical department and_ will 
and 


receivers electric refriger- 


| ators. 


Leitz Hard- | 


retary of the Minneapolis Retail | 


Hardware Association for 
years. Two years ago he re- 


five | 


signed to join Leitz Hardware | 


Co. 
SANDPAPER, INC., NAMES 
MILL FACTOR PRODUCTS 


Waltham, 


of abra- 


Sandpaper, Inc., 
Mass., manufacturers 


sives, has appointed Mill Factor | 


Products, Inc., manufacturers’ 
representatives, 53 W. Broadway, 
New York City, as 
sentatives in metropolitan New 
York. 

DR. W. I. THORP JOINS 
THE RECOVERY BOARD 


appointed associate economic 
adviser to the National Industrial 
Recovery Board in the Division 
of Research and Planning. He 
will be the division’s representa- 
tive and chairman of the advis- 
ory council. He is also director 


its repre- | 


} 
| moved 





The John W. Ward Hardware 


Co., Alexandria, La., 


ville, La., in the building for- 
merly occupied by the Pineville 
Hardware Store. 


The Franklin 
Furniture Co. recently entered 
business in Winnsboro, La. 


Mc Lemore & Turner recently 


recently | 
| store 


opened a branch store in Pine- | 





The S. A. Cohen Hardware 
Co., 1919 Franklin Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., will move to 22nd | 
St. and Franklin Ave., upon com- 
pletion of alterations. 

Geo. Frank has _ purchased 
Cole Hardware, Beloit, Kan., 
and has moved the business to 
the Houghton Bldg., N. Mill St. 





Sarasota Hardware & Paint 
Co., Inc., Sarasota, Fla., was re- 
cently formed by W. G. Adams, 


| M. G. Adams and M. F. Kick- 


carry a complete line of radio | 


Hardware & | 


opened business in State Line, | 


Miss. 

Helmer Hardware Co. has 
its business from Man- 
gum te Gotebo, Okla. 


Thieves recently entered the 
hardware store of H. W. Black- 
well, Escanaba, Mich., and car- 


ried off merchandise having a | 


| value of approximately $150. 
Dr. Willard I. Thorp has been | 


Midwest Hardware, Crawford, 
Neb., has purchased the Saun- 
ders Furniture Store, Chadron, 
Neb. The business will be con- 
ducted under the name Midwest 
Hardware Co., in a new location. 
R. R. Dempster will have charge 


of the Consumers Division of | of the Chadron branch. 
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years. 


lighter. 


Frank B. Green is reentering 
business in International Falls, 
Minn., as Green Hardware Co. 
Mr. Green opened a_ hardware 
in International Falls in 
1903, continuing in business un- 
til 1924 when he sold his busi- 
ness to International Hardware. 
Mr. Green’s new business is on 
the site he formerly occupied. 

Ed. Maack, Kimball, S. D., 
has discontinued his hardware 
business. 

The former Farmers’ Imple- 
ment Co., Inc., Hallock, Minn., 
recently changed its name to 
Inglis Co., as the firm has not 
handled implements for several 
Hardware and furniture 
are carried by the company. 





Thieves recently robbed Miller | 
Hardware, Bock, Minn., escaping 
with office equipment, 
and ammunition. 


cutlery | 





A rifle, razor blades and | 
pocket knives were recently | 
stolen when thieves broke into 
the hardware store of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., Graceville, | 
Minn. 


Haugom & Grinley, Portland, | 
N. D., are building an addition | 
to their hardware store. 


| its present quarters. 


The Lanco Supply Co., was 
recently opened at Osseo, Wis. 
|W. B. Jahr, the owner of the 
| store, formerly operated a busi- 
ness at Black River Falls. Shelf 
hardware, paint and auto acces- 
sories are handled. 


J. J. Morris, Jr., recently 
opened a hardware store on 
Stuart Ave. in the quarters form- 
erly occupied by the Ebert Hard- 
ware Co., Lake Wales, Fla. 





The Robinson Hardware Co. 
has been moved from 14th St., 
Gulfport, Miss., to 1307 27th Ave. 





Fire recently destroyed a shed 
in back of the John Taylor 
hardware store in Milford Cen- 
ter, Ohio. Mr. Taylor used the 
shed for storing stock. 





George B. Cain has opened a 
new hardware store in the Wilson 


Block, Philipsburg, Mont. 





The hardware store of E. T. 
Alderman, Sacramento, Cal., was 
recently damaged by fire. 


A. A. McKee, Princeton, Mo., 
has purchased part of a hard- 
ware stock from Spickard, Mo., 
and has added it to his own 
stock. 





Farrey Hardware Co., Miami 
Beach, Fla., recently opened its 
new store at 1682 Alton Rd. The 
new store will be operated as the 
main branch of the company, 
while the store at 668 Collins 
will be a branch store. 





The partnership of Rosicky & 
Alford, Lynch, Neb., hardware 
dealers, was recently dissolved. 
W. T. Alford purchased the in- 
terest of his former partner, Earl 
Rosicky. 

The Titusville Hardware Co.. 
Titusville, Fla., recently installed 
a new store front. 


Clarence Smith, for the past 
20 years identified with the 
Crawfordsville Hardware Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind., store, has 
purchased an interest in the 


| Flaningam Hardware. Mr. Smith 


will operate the store with Wil- 
liam R. Shepherd, continuing the 
name Flanigam Hardware Co. 





The Marion & Willing Hard- 


| ware Store in Brown City, Mich., 


has leased the west half of the 
Steinkopf Building, next door to 
The addi- 
tional space will be used as a 
display room and storage space 
for machinery parts. 
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WEATHER STRIP FIRM 
HAS NEW PRESIDENT 
L. Bredin, 


Lewis formerly 
berlain Metal Weather Strip 
Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich., has 
been elected president of the 
company succeeding his father, 
the late Charles H. Bredin, who 
was one of the organizers of the 
company in 1897. The late Mr. 
Bredin was president of the firm 
from 1910 until his recent death. 

The new president was a cap- 
tain in the Army Air Service 
during the war and has been 
identified with the company 
since 1919. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of 
the company’s screen depart- 
ment in 1927. 





FAINT SALESMEN WILL 
HEAR SALES LECTURES 


Members of the Pittsburgh 
Paint Salesmen’s Club, at a re- 
cent meeting, decided to have a 
series of lectures over the winter 
season on modern marketing, 
salesmanship and advertising, to 
be -delivered by W. C. Arthur, 


| sales 


the coming fight against the 
tax. Ralph W. Carney, 


| sales promotion manager, Cole- 


| of different sales taxes 


Kan., gave a dramatized sales 
lesson on the merchandising of 
automatic electric irons. 

H. W. Lehman, president of 
the association, presided at the 
meeting. 


MAHONING VALLEY ASSN. 
HEARS J. B. CONKLIN 


J. B. Conklin, secretary, Ohio 
Retail Hardware Association, 
told members of the Mahoning 
Valley Association at a recent 
meeting that the state organiza- 
tion would fight any so-called 


privilege tax that merchants may | 


add to overhead but will sup- 
port a good sales tax. Mr. Conk- 
lin expressed the opinion that 


| United States only those in West 


F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency. | 


Mr. Arthur is a lecturer at the 
University of Pittsburgh on 
these subjects. .. 

S. J. Rice, John Lucas & Co., 
Inc. was chairman of the com- 
mittee which proposed the lec- 
ture schedule. 
man, E. E. Zimmerman Co., and 
J. E. Shields, McCann-Shields 


E. E. Zimmer- | 


Paint Co., were other members | 
| cover the extreme southwest and 


of the committee. 





ARKANSAS DEALERS 
AT GROUP MEETINGS 


Members of the Arkansas Re- 
tail Hardware Association recent- 


Virginia and Michigan are really 
workable. Ralph W. Carney, 
sales promotion manager, Cole- 
man Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, 
Kan., gave a sales talk on auto- 
matic electric irons. 

There were 60 members and 
guests at the meeting. 

CONCO ENGINEERING 

NAMES SALES AGENTS 


The Conco _ Engineering 
Works, Mendota, IIl., manufac- 
turers of ice cream freezers, re- 
cently appointed two new sales 
representatives. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., will 


the entire west coast through its 
officers at San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Seattle and El] Paso, Tex. 


| Eastern Washington and Oregon 


of the evening being made by | 


who 


I. E. Douglas, N.R.H.A., 


spoke on the subject, “Fishing | 


and Neckties,” fishing being the 
work of bringing customers into 
stores, and neckties being the 
making of stores and stock so 


attractive that customers will be | 


attracted back again. 


W. EB! 


Brown, Conway, president of the | 


association, 
Little Rock, secretary of the 
state organization, addressed the 
meeting. 

The previous night a similar 
program was presented at Monti- 
cello, Ark. 

DAYTON DEALERS HEAR 

CONKLIN AND CARNEY 


J. B. Conklin, secretary, Ohio 
Hardware Association, addressed 
the October 2 meeting of the 
Dayton Hardware Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Dayton, Ohio, which was 
attended by fifty members and 
guests. Mr. Conklin outlined 


OCTOBER 25, 1934 


and L. P. Biggs, | 





A | tana, 
ly held a group meeting at New- | pie i ie 
port, Ark., the principal address | J 


and the states of Idaho, Mon- 
Wyoming and 
A. W. 
Sales Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Smith 


SELLS 85 YEAR OLD 
HOLLIDAYSBURG STORE 


Founded 85 years ago the Ja- 
cobs hardware store at 313 Alle- 
gheny St., Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
which had been conducted by 


in the 


tea c | man Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, | 
manager, screen division, Cham- | 





} 


=O BITUARY=— 


HERBERT R. THOMSON | 


Herbert Rudolph Thomson, 
84, director, Thomson-Diggs Co., | 


Sacramento, Calif., wholesale | 
hardware distributors, died re- | 
cently following an illness of | 


| several months. He went to Cali- | 


| fornia in the 


*80’s and associ- 
ated with his brother, the late 


| Frederick F. Thomson, in oper- 





| city. 


ating a hardware store in Sacra- | 
mento. Later the brothers bought 
out the interests of a third part- 
ner and joined with another firm 
in the formation of the Thom- 
son-Diggs Co. 


ROBERT L. LEONARD 

Robert L. Leonard, 50, presi- 
dent, Harper & Reynolds Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif., wholesale 
hardware distributors, was found 
dead in his car, which was 
parked on a public road in that 
It is believed Mr. Leonard 
took his own life in a moment 
of despondency. Death was | 





| caused by inhalation of monox- | 


Utah are | 


the Jacobs family for more than | 
52 years has been sold to Nor- | 
man D. Wilt, who has been an | 


employee of the store for seven- 
teen years. For many years the 
property of A. F. Osterloh, the 
store was acquired by C. B. Ja- 
cobs and son Harry A. in 1882. 
From 1922 to the present the 
store was operated by Harry A. 
Jacobs, who has retired. 





HARDWAREMAN HEADS 
HOUSING COMMITTEE 


H. M. Gardner, Minneapolis, 
Minn., hardware man, has been 
appointed chairman of a special 
committee to cooperate on Hous 
ing Act activities in that city. 





ide gas by way of a hose con- | 
nected to the car’s exhaust pipe. 

Mrs. Leonard, a sister and 
two daughters survive. 





R. G. PEARSON 


R. G. Pearson, Leroy, Ala., | 
died recently from a_ broken | 
back suffered when he fell from 
a load of hay on his farm. He 
was well known to the hardware 
trade, having at one time served 
the Southern Hardware & Supply 
Co., predecessors of McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 
Mobile, as sales representative, 
later entering business at Leroy. 


Oo. M. WALTERS 

O. M. Walters, 61, Elk Point, 
S. D., hardware dealer for the 
past 61 years, died recently at 
the age of 78. He first asso- 
ciated with his uncle, M. Hoff- | 
man, and later became _ sole 
owner of the Two 
sons and two daughters survive. 


business. 





WALTER C. POSTEN 
Walter C. Posten, 56, 


vice- 


| president and treasurer, Posten 


Hardware Co., Long Beach, 
Calif., died recently while work- | 
ing in the yard of his home. 


L. M. HUNTER 
L. M. Hunter, 52, Willard, 
Ohio, hardware dealer, died re- 
cently from injuries received in 
an automobile accident. 





JOSEPH FISHEL 
Joseph Fishel, 43, Long Beach, | 
Long Island, N. Y., who was in 
the wholesale hardware business, | 


died Oct. 8 at his home. | 


| from 


| Although 


RODERICK D. ANNIS 


Roderick D. Annis, 66, Duluth, 
Minn., president, Northern Hard- 
ware Co., died suddenly at his 
home in that city on Sept. 29. 
He had made his home in Du- 
luth for 40 years. 


JOHN W. KIRBY 
John W. Kirby, 83, retired 


hardware dealer, died recently 
at Marion, N. C. 


ESTEL FISHER 


Estel Fisher, Muscotah, Kan., 
hardware dealer, died recently 
burns received following 
an explosion which badly dam- 
aged his store. Mrs. Fisher also 
died of burns and their two-year- 
old daughter Lois also died. It 
is believed _ that the use of 
kerosene, naphtha or gasoline 
used to revive a smoldering fire 
in the heating plant 
caused the explosion. 


store’s 


E. J. KOLAR 
E. J. Kolar, National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co., Milwau- 


| kee, Wis., salesman in Michigan- 


Ohio territories, died recently. 


| Mr Kolar spent his entire busi- 


ness life in the hardware indus- 
try and with the National 
Enameling & Stamping Co. 


JACOB HETTINGER 


Jacob Hettinger, 73, 
Creek, Minn., hardware dealer 
since 1882, died recently. He is 
survived by his son, C. W., who 
continues the business. 


Beaver 


EDWIN L. VAN CLEFT 


Edwin L. Van Cleft, New- 
byrgh, N. Y., hardware dealer, 
died recently. 


JOHN H. BURBA 


John H. Burba, 72, Hodgen- 
ville, Ky., hardware dealer, was 
found dead in a chair at his 
home on Oct. 8. Death was due 
to a heart attack. 


GEORGE E. KING, JR. 

George E. King, Jr., 48, died 
recently at the Atlanta, Ga., 
boarding house at which he had 
been staying for several months. 
a son of the late 
George E. King, Sr., founder of 
King Hardware Co., Atlanta, he 
was not connected with the or- 
ganization as an officer, stock- 


| holder or employee. 


News reports indicate that Mr. 
King was murdered while he was 
eating breakfast. He had lately 
been living in Miami, Fla. 
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ADVANCES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Cold Water Dry Paste Linseed Oil 
No. 18 Kennedy Tool Turpentine 

Boxes Sereen Hangers 
Paint & Varnish Brushes Cotton Mop Heads 
Molasses & Oil Gates Milk Bottle Caps 


DECLINES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Tacks In General Blow Torches 
Some Kennedy Tackle Curry Combs 
Boxes Padlocks 
Cap & Set Screws Sereen Cloth 
Sereen Door Catches Horse Nails 
Solder 


Poultry netting prices, opening 
the 1935 season, are reaffirmed by the 
manufacturers, at the schedule effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1934, or about ten per cent 
higher than the past season’s opening 
prices. Two inch, No. 19 netting, gal- 
vanized before weaving, is quoted to 
the trade, in leading widths as follows, 
per roll of 150 lineal feet: 


ND aa hited ke ae hack ak ece melee $1.56 
DE CbdeCnGwebaese dwheae ke eeu .14 
dni. ssc niga vs ane. ard gine a dente oe a 2.86 
re re err ee 3.57 


Netting galvanized after weaving re- 
mains at the usual ten per cent advance 
over galvanized before. 


* & * 


On manila and sisal rope, a 
further price change was issued Oct. 4, 
by several leading manufacturers, adopt- 
ing base list prices for the central or 
No. 2 zone 114 cents per pound higher 
than recently scheduled. At the same 
time a discount of 10 per cent to re- 
tailers was announced, making a net 
result only slightly different from the 
preceding net quotation. No. 1 manila 
rope is now listed at 1614 cents base, 
and No. 2 manila at 14% cents base, 
less 10 per cent to the trade. No. 1 
sisal lists at 131% cents base less 10 
per cent, and No. 2 sisal at 1214 cents 
base less 10 per cent. Extras above 
base on manila rope for sizes 54 inch 
and smaller, are restored to those in 
effect during the spring and summer. 
Extras above base on sisal rope con- 
tinue as recently announced, and now 
differ from those on manila. 


* * * 


Cold water dry paste, used exten- 
sively by paper hangers, also by steam- 
fitters for asbestos pipe covering, has 
taken a sharp advance of 25 per cent 
or more on the best selling sizes. The 
100 lb. jute bag—the usual best seller. 
has been raised 85 cents, to the jobber 
—due to the very high corn market, as 
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this paste is made from corn. The 
manufacturers feel that even these new 
prices will be advanced if present con- 
ditions continue on the grain market. 


* * 


Harvey Firestone, Sr., in a recent 
interview, predicted a further increase 
in the price of crude rubber, as a result 
of the rubber restrictions agreement 
among the world’s largest rubber pro- 
ducing nations. Rubber this year has 
already risen from a January low of 
834 cents, to around 15 cents per pound. 


&® @ @ 


Prices on the general lines of 
tacks, both cut and wire, were reduced 
ten per cent by W. W. Cross & Co., Inc., 
and others, effective Oct. 9. This 
change also affects double pointed 
tacks, copper tacks, clout nails and 
trunk nails. On Oct. 1, a decline was 
made of about 5 to 74% per cent on 
extra iron clinch (shoe) nails, on iron 
cobblers’ nails, channel nails, and on 
hob, hungarian and heel nails. In the 
tacks line, the ten per cent drop is 
figured from the former full net price, 
so that, in effect, all extras for size, 
packing and finish are reduced by the 
same percentage. 


* * * 


A further drop in torch prices has 
been made by one of the leading man- 
ufacturers, who has brought out an 
“economy model” at a price as low as 
the bottom which was reached in 1933. 
This seems to reflect the temporary 
failure of the manufacturers to agree 
on a program, permitting operation on 
the desired profitable basis. 


* * * 
Kennedy Mfg. Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio, issued a new price list on Sept. 


26, on all-steel fishing tackle boxes. 
The better grade lines, Imperial and 


OW'S the 


Supreme, are unchanged from the July 
quotations, as were the Nos. S-14 and 
B-14 Bighorn boxes. However, Nos. 
B-12, B-16 and B-21 in the Bighorn 
line were reduced 50 to 75 cents each, 
in the list prices, or an average of 
about 16 per cent. Prices on Kennedy 
tool boxes are generally unchanged, 
except for a ten per cent increase in 
the list price of No. 18. 


* *% * 


Cap and set screws have been re- 
duced ten per cent—following the re- 
cent changes in bolt prices. Ordering 
of bolts has been better since the drop, 
but the market has not yet completely 
settled. All makers deplore the pres- 
ent situation, as leaving them without 
profit, and all express a belief that re- 
covery of part of the recent sharp de- 
cline will be an early necessity. 


ee @& *® 


Prices on curry combs have been 
lowered by Wm. E. Pratt Mfg. Co., 
affecting some numbers by as much as 
fifteen per cent. The continuing hold- 
over of low quotations on curry combs 
by several wholesalers, based on old 
purchases, makes any present change 
unlikely, either way, in prices enjoyed 
by the retailer. 


* + 


The electrical appliance industry 
is pushing fall promotional campaigns. 
more ambitious than any attempted for 
a long time. These sales drives will 
be carried through until Christmas. 
This month, for example, in the New 
York area, wholesalers and retailers, 
cooperating with manufacturers, are 
pushing the sale of vacuum cleaners. 
At the same time producers of small 
electrical appliances are continuing to 
build up regular sales volume of toast- 
ers, percolators, table grills, irons and 
a number of other items. Next month 
a cooperative promotion on both lamps 
and radios will be launched. The lamp 
sales effort will follow up the “better 
light, better sight” campaigns, already 
started and carried on successfully in 
a number of cities. Wall fixtures, floor 
and table lamps, certified as meeting 
scientific lighting requirements, are to 
be featured in special displays and ad- 
vertisements. Radio promotions next 
month will be based upon the claim 
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that radio reception in November, and 
through the winter is better than at 
any other time of the year. 


* * * 


Paint wholesalers are pointing 
out to their customers that the paint 
code prohibits the promiscuous return 
of paint for credit. 

There must be some valid reason 
such as error, defect or damage, for 
the return of any paint, aside from the 
dealer’s desire to obtain credit or ex- 
change. The seller’s permission is to 
be obtained first, and there is to be 
a regular deduction of 25 per cent for 
rehandling, except where the shipment 
was actually at fault. Paint sales are 
unusually good, for the season, due to 
the dealers preparing for the home 
rehabilitation demand, and to the spe- 
cial values now obtainable on first class 
paint. In the material markets, lin- 
seed oil advanced 144 cents, and tur- 
pentine six cents per gallon, on Oct. 9. 


&* 2 


Federal price fixing on automo- 
bile tires expired Oct. 1, and further ex- 
tension seems to have been abandoned. 
On May 14, when the NRA tire code 
was adopted, the manufacturers were 
told that they must bring in their own 
set of reasonable minimum prices on 
all classes of tires before Sept. 1. An 
extension of time until Oct. 1 was 
granted, when, the story goes, the tire 
men met in Washington and tried to 
agree. When they failed the govern- 
ment refused to grant them another 
extension. Prices of tires under the 
NRA have been about 25 per cent 
higher than before. The only thing 
which keeps them up in some of the 
leading centers ‘today is the local 
agreements among the members of 
dealers’ associations. 


* %* * 


On padlocks, some manufacturers 
have revised their prices sharply down- 
ward. On extruded metal locks they 
have made reductions up to fifty per 
cent. On some of the competitive 10 
cent to 25 cent numbers, the drop has 
been only five to ten per cent. 


* + * 


On screen door catches, there has 
been a fight for business, not yet ended, 
which has resulted in substantial con- 
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cessions from some sellers, and on some 
numbers. On screen hangers, opening 
prices by certain makers are about ten 
per cent higher than previous schedules. 


* * 


Paint and varnish brushes are 
trending higher. Advances averaging 
approximately 12144 per cent are an- 
nounced by some small manufacturers. 
The bristle market has advanced, and 
today’s brush prices were figured on a 
much lower bristle cost. Most of the 
large manufacturers have an ample 
stock and are able to continue present 
prices. However, when replacements 
are necessary and new bristles have to 
be bought, a general increase is prob- 
able. Manufacturers’ varnish brush 
assortments are in favor with the retail 
and jobbing trade, and are available in 
several quality groups, containing 
around three dozen assorted brushes. 


*® #2 


On cotton mop-heads, new quota- 
tions show an irregular advance—two 
leading numbers being raised one cent 
per pound, two others up one-half cent, 
with no change on two other good sel- 
lers. Parker Mfg. Co. have issued a 
new price list, effective Oct. 1, which 
shows a few changes, and some new 
items. There is no present difference in 
price on the Betty Bright mops, which 
were reduced Aug. 1. 


* + 


Capewell Horse Nail Co. an- 
nounced new prices, effective Oct. 1, ap- 
plying on Capewell brand as well as 
their competitive Franklin and Black 
Prince brands. New schedule is as fol- 
lows to retailers, subject to 5 per cent 
cash discount for payment within 15 
days: 


a te 3 bom lete....... 10-5% from lists 
4 to 9 boxes ........ 10-10% from lists 
10 boxes or over..... 10-10-5% from lists 


List prices on Capewell nails remain 
unchanged, and new lists are as fol- 
lows on Franklin and Black Prince: 


I sla Sik stl wl ne Gace i 20%c Ib. 
WN © OOF iiss a baceawns 19%c Ib. 
ee © OP GE owedndandgacse< 18%c Ib. 

Other nail manufacturers have issued 
similar schedules, with the statement 
that the price reductions are to stimu- 
late business, and are subject to with- 
drawal without notice. 


HARDWARE Business 


The Weller Hardware & Foundry 
Co., Horseheads, N. Y., announced last 
month an advance of about 33 1/3 per 
cent on the Stebbins pattern molasses 
and oil gates, in wood thread only, from 
the old basis in effect for some time 
past. 

* * * 

Solder prices, while not greatly 
changed, are a shade easier due to the 
rather weak market on tin and lead. 
Recent months have seen a large de- 
mand for the several convenient acid- 
core self-fluxing solders now on the mar- 
ket. Competitive quotations on good 
brands have led to a much wider use 
of this form of solder, both in small 
shops and in industrial plants. House- 
hold size spools or cans are also avail- 
able for convenient home use, at re- 
tail prices ranging from ten to twenty- 
five cents per unit. 


ee @& <¢ 


The demand for steel animal 
traps is being largely stimulated by 
this season’s unusual activity of the 
fur receiving houses. With their 
literature and offers on raw fur, these 
companies are extending greater ef- 
fort than at any time during the past 
three years, including the offering of 
attractive prices to the trapper. The 
sale of raw fur and finished fur gar- 
ments has maintained a very satisfac- 
tory level. The leading trap manufac- 
turer reports the most enthusiastic re- 
ception, of game traps, by the trade 
since 1930. In many States the season 
will open shortly, and dealers should be 
well stocked this month. In one State 
alone, Pennsylvania,,predatory animals 
trapped each year average 55,381 
weasels and 10,660 foxes. Thousands 
of traps, to get fur or kill pests, will 
be sold in all rural regions within the 
next few weeks. 

* & # 


Active and improved movement of 
hardware continues through the whole- 
salers, and over the retail counter, in 
contrast to the prevalent quietness re- 
ported among manufacturers. Whole- 
sale houses are feeling the effect of 
decidedly improved farm conditions. 
Refill orders are of good proportions, 
and there is a growing willingness 
among retailers to place future orders. 
Seasonable buying was stimulated in 
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the East by an unexpected cold spell, 
and in many other areas by properly 
typical fall temperatures. Some im- 
provement is reported in the building 
trades, but in general the government’s 
home repair and construction program 
is making only a gradual pickup. Com- 
mercial loans maintain their recent rise, 
and this is regarded as a hopeful sign. 


= & @ 


Milk bottle caps have been 
marked up approximately 15 per cent 
by all leading sellers—the first price 
change for a long time. The rise is 
ascribed to increased pulp costs and 
to higher rates for labor. Manufac- 
turers of table and shelf oil cloth last 
week advanced their quotations about 


five per cent. 
* * * 


Steel pipe demand, at firm 
prices, shows a slight increase over 30 
days ago. Some Western jobbers re- 
port an extra demand for standard 
pipe in connection with the Govern- 
ment’s home repair program, and pipe 
mills expect further betterment, through 
this channel, within the next few 
weeks. Stocks of pipe, laid in before 
last June, are believed to have become 
exhausted, and mill survys are said to 
show that stocks everywhere are smaller 
than they should be. 


+ + * 


The steel industry operated last 
week at 22.8 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 23.6 per cent a week pre- 
vious, according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. A month ago 
operations in the industry averaged 
22.3 per cent, while in the correspond- 
ing 1933 week steel companies were 
operating at 39 per cent of capacity. 
Orders are still small individually and 
specifications are varied, items being 
small. Mill costs are of course ad- 
versely affected and in serious degree. 
The industry is looking to the auto- 
mobile factories to stimulate business, 
but such buying over the rest of the 
year is unlikely to exceed actual re- 
quirements. September production of 
members of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association totaled 113,316 cars, 
a decrease of 32 per cent from August 
and 23 per ~ent under the September, 
1933, figure. 


* * * 


Building construction figures now 
available for September disclose a 
somewhat higher daily average than for 
August but are 614 per cent under the 
value of awards for September, 1933. 
So far little effect has been shown from 
the Federal housing campaign, although 
the financing has started to expand. 
Lower building costs would undoubt- 
edly prove a much greater stimulant to 
this important industry. 
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The campaign of the Federal 
Housing Administration is developing 
much new business for manufacturers 
and sellers of heating and plumbing 
equipment, roofing, paints and related 
products. About half the current 
spending is due directly to government- 
insured loans to property owners—and 
the balance is traceable to the influence 
of the campaign upon property hold- 
ers able to finance repairs themselves. 
Heating installations and interior paint- 
ing are commanding the best expendi- 
tures at present. 


* + 


September general retail sales 
showed a healthy tone. Twenty-five 
leading chain-store and _ mail-order 
companies reported sales for Septem- 
ber of $183,980,350, a gain of 11.52 per 
cent over the same month a year ago. 
For the first nine months of 1934, sales 
of the same organizations made an in- 
crease of 15.83 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of 1933. Sales of 
540 department stores in 255 cities, as 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Board, 
increased four per cent in September 
as compared with a year ago. This 
brought sales for the first nine months 
of the current year 13 per cent ahead 
of the corresponding 1933 record. 


oo & «@ 


Sales of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. in September moved upward 39.25 
per cent over last September—to the 
highest volume for this season of the 
year since 1929. Actual figures were 
$23,093,465 for September, 1934, com- 
pared with $16,583,708 in September, 
1933. Ward’s September results brought 
their volume for the first eight months 
of their current fiscal year to $152,706.,- 
332, an increase of 33.92 per cent over 
the same 1933 period. The final quar- 
ter of the year is normally the best for 
the company’s business. 


* + 


Ward reports their incoming 
orders almost uniformly good, over the 
entire United States, the cities sharing 
with the rural regions in the upturn. 
The drouth areas, where farmers were 
receiving government relief checks, were 
just about normal in their buying. The 
company’s new fall catalog, which con- 
tains particularly low hardware prices, 
was sent early into the ready-money 


areas. 
* + 


Sales at the highest level for any 
twenty-eight days since December, 1933, 
were reported by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
for the period Sept. 11 to Oct. 8. Their 
total reached $31,201,216, a gain of 
$7,591,281 over the previous period. 
As compared with the same period of 


1933, the increase was $4,889,478, or 


18.6 per cent. 
* * * 


September sales of the F. W. 
Woolworth Company were $21,342,021, 
as compared with $21,642,104 in 
September, 1933, a decrease of 1.4 per 
cent. Sales for the first nine months 
this year were 8.8 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year. Sales 
of W. T. Grant & Co. in September 
amounted to $6,571,803, an increase 
over last September of 2.1 per cent. 
S. S. Kresge’s report showed sales of 
$10,413,911 for last month, compared 
with $10,634,773 in September last 
year. Sales of J. C. Penney Company 
in September were $19,984,407, the 
largest for any like month in the history 
of the company, and an increase of 
22.6 per cent compared with 1933. For 
nine months, Penney’s sales made an 
increase of 21.7 per cent above the 1933. 


period. 
* € & 


Screen Cloth, after early rumors: 
of unchanged or higher prices, is an- 
nounced at an opening 1935 schedule, 
about ten per cent below the opening 
prices of last fall, and fifteen per cent 
below the peak figures quoted January 
first of this year. It is said that this 
reduction has resulted from continuing 
low mail-order prices, and from the: 
action of some large jobbers who de- 
clined to follow the last factory mark- 
ups, while mail-order offerings were 
low. The new prices are quoted by 
the roll, at an irregular rate, but in 
leading widths average—per 100 square 
feet—about as follows: 


Last 
Spring’s Peak 


Black enameled, 12 mesh. $1.65 $1.94 
Galvanized, 12 mesh..... 1.80 2.11 
Galvanized, 14 mesh..... 2.17% 2.50) 
Galvanized, 16 mesh..... 2.55 2.95% 
Bronze, 16 mesh......... 4.75 5.25, 


Retail prices, after declining for 
five consecutive months, showed no 
change during September as compared 
with August, according to the Fairchild 
retail price index. There was a fur- 
ther narrowing of the spread as com- 
pared with 1933—with the latest quo- 
tations showing a gain of only 1.9 per 
cent above the corresponding period a 


year ago. 
* + * 


The cost of living of wage earn- 
ers increased 1.8 per cent from August 
to September, the sharpest increases 
since August, 1933, according to the 
monthly survey of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. This advance 
made living costs in September, 1934, 
4.0 per cent higher than in September, 
1933, 13.3 per cent higher than in 
April, 1933 (when the low point cost 
was reached), and 19.6 per cent below 
the September, 1929, level. 
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POSTS 


that are worthy of 


BETHLEHEM 
‘CAMBRIA FEAICE 


| an as well-made, as long-lasting as Bethle- 
hem (Cambria) Fence deserves good posts. 

Bethlehem Omega Posts are good posts. Made 
of high-quality rail steel. Strong, rigid ““U’’-section 
(try to bend it!). Large bearing surface in the 
ground to keep the posts erect, secure. Fastenings 
that are easy to apply. 

No wonder most farmers who see the Omega 
Post and have its good points explained aren’t 
satisfied with any other type. 

It’s that way with Bethlehem (Cambria) Fence, 
too. Once a farmer begins using this fence he’s 
not likely to buy any other. He likes the way it 
defies rust, season after season. He likes the way it 
stays taut and true in spite of frost in the ground, 
temperature changes, and the attempts of animals 
to get out. 

And when this strong, durable fence is used with 
Omega Posts the result is a dependable barrier 
that will give protection to crops and livestock 
for many a long year. 

Every rod of fence that you sell; every post, 
is a business getter for you if you handle Bethle- 
hem (Cambria) Fence and Omega Posts. They 
change now-and-then buyers into regular cus- 
tomers. 


y, 








BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


— 
GENERAL OFFICES ea BETHLEHEM, PA. 
aoe tale 


District Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
- Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. Pacific Coast Dis- 
tributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Honolulu. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York. 
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How to Figure Percentages 





By MURRAY C. FRENCH 


Retail Analyst HARDWARE dealer reduced his expenses from $10,000 in 


1932 to $9,300 in 1933. Does this mean his operations 


were more profitable? Not necessarily. 


HEN we begin to explore the 
a Year Sales Expenses Expense 
\ mysteries of percentage fig- SCR $35,000 $10,000 yam © 
uring, we find that, after all, NO x iasicra Kaas 30,000 9,300 31.0% 


there are only two confusing points: 
1. What figure to divide into what 
other figure. 2. Where to place that 


His volume dropped from $35,000 to $30,000, so his expense 
percentage rose from 28.6% to 31.0%. Only by using percent- 
ages could he tell that, on a comparative basis, it cost him more 1 





important little trouble maker, the 
decimal point. Both of which will 
be plain as day in just a minute. 
But of what use are percentages, 
anyhow? They are the only means 
of comparing one’s operations with 
those of other merchants, of meas- 
uring one’s own progress from month 
to month, or year to year, of deter- 
mining the relative “size” of the 


to sell goods in 1933 than it did in 1932. 





into the item in question. 
Expense Percentage, (?). 
-286— 


35000) 10000 
70000 








How are expense percentages figured? By dividing total sales 


Sales, $35,000. Expenses, $10,000. 


286 = 28.6% 














various parts of the whole. 300000 

Take the case of a certain hard- 280000 H' 
ware merchant who was_ highly 200000 
elated to find he had reduced his 210000 Tayl 
expenses from $10,000 two years ago ment 
to $9,300 last year. Nice progress, ‘ ; i ss lid 
thought he. But was it? Where does the decimal point go? Ah, you'll have to read the - t 

That question cannot be answered text for this answer. a ped 
without first knowing what percent- W 
age of his sales those expense figures Tayl 
represent. It appears that two years : : look 
ago his sales were $35,000, so his | decimal point in the quotient (the We all know 3523 is 10 per cent of 00 
expense percentage was 28.6 per cent answer). Then if it still “won’t go,” 35,230, so I put my pencil there be- adve 
(10,000 + 35,000 — .286, or 28.6 add naughts to both quotient and tween 3 and 0, and I see instantly Tl 
per cent). Last year his sales dividend till the divisor will “go.” _ that my 254 is less than 3523. So ] oss 
dropped to $30,000, so his $9,300 But, my, oh my, how cloudy that know my answer is less than 10 per pla) 
expenses amounted to 31.0 per cent rule has become in our minds after _cent. Moving my pencil forward in the t 
(9300 + 30,000 — .310, or 31.0 per all these years. So’here is an easy front of 3, I see 254 is still less than ness 
cent). Consequently, as far as ex- but sure-fire method of placing the 352, so my answer is less than 1 per Cons 
penses were concerned, he had not decimal point correctly. (This will cent, but I see that it is more than —_ 


made progress during the year, but 
had actually lost ground. 

Is there any rule to tell which fig- 
ure to divide into which other figure? 
Yes. All percentages of expense, 
margin or profit are computed in the 
same way, by dividing the total sales 
into the item in question. 


be a pain in the neck to the pro- 
fessors, but a big help to the average 
merchant) : 

Take a new problem. Suppose 
total sales are $35,230, of which $254 
is spent for insurance. What per- 
centage of $35,230 is $254? Here 
is the way I do it: 





one-tenth of 1 per cent (.1 per cent), 
which would be 35. 

I know now the decimal point 
goes before the first figure in the quo- 
tient, and the correct answer is bound 
to be .721 per cent, or a little over 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent. All this 
is done in much less time than it 


Always divide the figure which 721 takes to tell it, once we get the fol- =¢ 
represents the whole into the figure win a lowing situation well in mind: 
which represents the part in ques- 246610 $35230. = 100.% 
tion. In general, divide the larger - = - %o 
figure into the smaller. ba a ae = Tr 2 

Where does the decimal point go? omnes 3.5230 = .01  % 

3440 (See how the decimal points move! ) 


In the seventh grade we were all 
taught that if the divisor “won't go” 
into the dividend, we should add a 
naught to the dividend and put a 


Dividing 254 by 35230, I get the 
figure 721, which, of course, needs a 
decimal point to make it correct. 


In other words, if I see, just by 
looking at it, that the item I am fig- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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WE’RE TELLING 
13,000,000 PEOPLE 
IN DECEMBER 


Will they see these Taylor 


gifts in your store? 


ERE’S a little secret: Last Christmas we 
enjoyed a wonderful gift business in 
Taylor Thermometers and weather instru- 
ments. And that means hundreds of stores 
did too! If you were not one of them, don’t 
miss out this year. 

We're telling 13,000,000 people about 
Taylor gifts for Christmas. Telling them to 
look for displays of the items shown in the 
advertisement to the right. 
They looked for and saw these items dis- 
played in stores last year—and bought by 
the thousands. We’re expecting a bigger veer 
ness this December. Will you be in on it: 
Consult your wholesaler! Taylor Instrument 


Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 








\3 
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VES, a thermometer 
can be good looking 
andaccuratetoo. Here 
is one of the newly de- 
signed Taylor Indoor 
Thermometers for 
your home. You'll be 
Proud to have it in 
any room of the 
house. Beautiful blue, 
brown or red fin- 
ished ......... $2 


DRY AIR in your 
home makes furni- 
ture warp, makes 
your floor creak, 
makes you catch cold 
more easily. Watch 
dry air with the Tay- 
lor Humidiguide, 
pictured. Comes in 
attractive black box, 
trimmed in chrom- 
um, easy to read... 
A wonderful gift... $5 








oe 





WHAT WILL the weather do? The Taylot 
Stormoguide tells to-morrow's weather to- 
day. Comes in several models, shapes, priced 
as high as $59. Fairfax model shown, $10 





F YOU are planning to avoid that 

last-minute-pick-it-up-quick sort 
of Christmas shopping, glance above. 
Here are truly different gifts to add 
to someone's pleasure. Gifts by Tay- 
lor, oldest and largest makers of ther- 
mometers and weather instruments in 
theworld. InyourChristmasshopping, 
he sure to see the displays of Taylor 
gifts, ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$50.00. The name Taylor is your guar- 
antee of accuracy and full value. It 
is worth looking for and insisting 





WN 
13,000,000 TAYLOR GIFT MESSAGES LIKE THAT SHO 
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; [EMBER. 
WILL APPEAR IN ABOVE MAGAZINES DURING DECEM 
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ANOTHER GIFT 
for the home 

this Taylor Win- 
dow Thermometer 
Smartly finished with 
chromium plated 
bracket that turns 
to any easy reading 
Position. Large, leg- 
ible figures. Ready 
to attach outside your 
window... . . $3.50 





FOR HIS DESK 
he will appreciate this 
Taylor Standing 
Thermometer Mod- 
ern smart design with 
satin black finish, blue 
lacquered scale with 
white metal trim, 
Rests on three chrom- 
ium scrolls at the bot- 
tom which provide 
solid base and prevent 
tipping ...... $1.75 | 








ANY WOMAN wants a Taylor Bake Oven 
Thermometer, but it's the sort of thing many 
never get around to buying for themselves. 
Complete with recipe box and cards..... $2 


upon. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Can. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rock ies 
and in Conoda 


‘Taylor » 


INSTRUMENTS 


IN INDUSTRY, other types for indicating, recording, 
aad controlling temperature, pressure and humidity. 
















P. Ss. Temperature and weather gifts, if 
inaccurate, are useless. To be sure of ac 
curacy, look for the name Taylor 
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“Pernicious Income-Anemia!’ 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


ILLAGE life in America is 
\) charming, but expensive. Pos- 
sibly some other hardware men 
are also being awakened to facts in 
connection with village taxation. I 
always like to deal with firsthand 
facts. Therefore, 1 am going to 
write about my own home town. 
My town and another town just 
two miles away, are somehow tied 
up together on taxes, but they have 
two separate town administrations. 


In other words, double expense all , 


down the line. My town happens 
to be the wealthier of the two. More 
people in moderate circumstances 
live in the other town. Therefore, 
imagine our surpise when the tax- 
payers of our town woke up and 
found that our taxes had been enor- 
mously increased, to take care of the 
deficit in this other town. I am pay- 
ing taxes to help run a town from 
which I derive no benefit whatever. 
How did this happen? It is an old 
story, and too long to tell in this 
article. Why can’t we separate? 
That is another long story that in- 
volves a lot of legal technicalities. 
But the fact stands out that these two 
towns are Siamese twins, one strong 
and healthy, supplying nutriment to 
the other one who seems to be suffer- 
ing from “pernicious income-ane- 
mia.” 

I am not going to bore you with 
all the figures I have before me. 
But just to illustrate: The town taxes 
we are paying for this other town 
are just seven and a half times as 
large as they were last year. My 
total taxes on a modest property in 
my town have been increased 50%. 
The taxes I am paying now are about 
double what they were when I bought 
this place some fifteen years ago. 

It is interesting to note that for 
what I have to pay for taxes, elec- 
tricity, water, gas and heating oil, 
and figuring interest at 5% on what 
the property cost, I could rent one of 
the de luxe twelve room apartments 
on fashionable Park or Fifth Avenue 
in New York City, with service, heat 
and water free, and no real estate 
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taxes to pay. In a word, you can 
live on one of the most fashionable 
streets in one of the world’s largest 
cities, for less than you can in a 
country town. 

In our nice little town 85% of the 
taxes are paid by owners of homes 
and real estate. Only 15% is paid 
by everybody else in both towns. 
Of course, having had a rude awak- 
ening, we have formed a tax associa- 
tion to look into tax matters and 
protect property holders as far as 
possible from these enormous taxes. 
But notwithstanding conditions as 
they exist, we are only able to find 
a few people who are willing to put 
up the small amount of money neces- 
sary to make investigations, get the 
facts, and pay for printing and 
stamps. The surprising thing is that 
the property holders are taking their 
punishment lying down. As far as 
doing anything is concerned, they 
seem to be just dead to the world. 
This peculiar acceptance of imposi- 
tion is one of the characteristics of 
the American public. You can’t 
wake them up even with a blackjack. 


How It Started 


Now you will wonder how our 
town got this way. It all started, 
like everything else, in this country, 
several years ago. Everybody then 
was so busy with his own little racket 
that he had no time to devote to 
public affairs. Therefore, the pro- 
fessional politicians who had gotten 
themselves into office, made hay 
while the sun shone. Some of these 
gentlemen in our village a few years 
ago lived very modestly indeed. 
Now they have beautiful homes and 
several automobiles each. How did 
they suddenly get that way? And 
the answer is—just “playing poli- 
tics” around a small town. In those 
happy days there were all kinds of 
improvements proposed and carried 
out. We needed magnificent con- 
crete roads everywhere, and not only 
roads, but parkways. When they 
built the roads they laid out flower 


gardens, planted trees and_ built 
bridges from one parkway to another. 
so you didn’t have to slow your 
automobile up one minute while 
driving over these roads. We cer- 
tainly have parkways that are the 
wonder of the nation! 

Contracts were let. What a glor- 
ious time letting contracts! Bonds 
were issued to pay for these con- 
tracts, and everbody voted for these 
bonds with a whoop. Then schools 
were built—high schools and gram- 
mar schools. Well boys! you just 
ought to see them. They look like 
Gothic cathedrals—the kind that 
were built all over Europe in the 
Middle Ages. And not only did we 
build schools, but we bought and 
equipped school athletic fields, acres 
and acres of them. Then too there 
were Town Halls, public libraries 
and fire houses, with the latest equip- 
ment, not to mention courthouses. A 
police department was organized. 
and they traveled around efficiently 
at all hours of the day and night on 
motorcycles. Then of course there 
were city parks along the water front 
—more bonds and more contracts. 

Everybody was happy in this little 
paradise on earth, until the hard 
times struck us. Then 30% of the 
tax payers could not pay their taxes. 
The interest on the bonds was due. 
Something had to be done or we 
would have had to default on our 
bonds. Now when taxes were not 
paid, there was a penalty of 12%. 
If the principal and the penalty were 
not paid by a certain time, the taxes 
were sold to outside buyers who 
were immediately entitled to 3% com- 
mission and 1% every month, so that 
at the end of less than eight months 
12% penalty, 3% commission, ‘1% 
first month’s tax, or 16%, or at the 
rate of over 24% per annum was 
the burden of the tax payer who was 
unable to pay his school taxes before 
the sale. Besides this, those tax 
payers who were not able to stand 
the strain, either,sold their property 
for a fraction of its original cost, or 


simply folded up and left the prop- 
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erty to those who held the mortgage 
and the tax collector. 

Naturally the effect of these con- 
ditions has been to depreciate the 
value of all real estate in our town. 
The best class of residence property 
can be bought today in this town 
at just about 50° less than five 
years ago, and in some cases much 
less than that. But taxicab fares to 
the station are just the same. Rail- 
road fares to New York are just the 
same. Subway fares are the same. 
Electric light and water rates are as 
high as ever. The cost of food of 
all kinds has advanced. So has the 
cost of clothing. Almost everything 
the suburbanite buys has increased 
in price, while everything he owns 
has declined, not to mention his 
salary (if any). 

Now what is happening? Thou- 
sands of people who have lived in 
these suburban villages around New 
York are moving into town, into 
small apartments. They can live 
much cheaper in these apartments 
than they can in the country. The 
large public utility companies that 
supply the city of New York have 
lower rates than the smaller utility 
companies that supply the people in 
the suburbs. If one is compelled to 
be economical, he can live cheaper 
and better in New York today than 
in any other large city in the United 
States. The things offered the peo- 
ple free by New York City are al- 
most beyond belief. 


Escaping Taxation 


Then there is another tremendous 
advantage in moving to the city, and 
that is—most of those who live there 
escape taxation. There are thousands 
of expensive apartments in New 
York. The people who live in the 
apartments keep their automobiles in 
neighboring garages. Thousands of 
these families never pay one cent of 
taxation. Many of them go to Flor- 
ida in the winter, and to Europe in 
the summer. They only live in their 
New York apartments a few months 
in the year. New York City has been 
trying its best to figure out how to 
raise money to take care of the un- 
employed, and all that. No one has 
ever suggested, as far as I know, 
that the dwellers in the high-grade 
apartments in New York be checked 
up to find out if they are contribut- 
ing their share of taxation. 

In the suburban villages around 


New York, the working people are 
very largely of foreign origin. They 
have monopolized practically all of 
the small shops and all of the vil- 
lage manual work of all kinds. Very 
few of them own real estate. It is 
quite evident from the statement that 
85 per cent of all taxes are paid by 
property owners, that the greater 
part of the population of these vil- 
lages are not paying any taxes what- 
ever. They send their children to 
the public schools. All of this is 
paid for by somebody else. They 
drive their cars over the magnificent 
roads, free of any cost to them. They 
have police and fire protection, pub- 
lic libraries and public parks— 
everything of the very best, and for 
all this 90 per cent of them are not 
paying one cent. This foreign ele- 
ment especially, must certainly think 
that the United States is a great 
country. All they had to do was to 
get over here, raise families, and ac- 
cept everything, without any idea or 
sense of obligation that they should 
pay their part for the many advan- 
tages they were enjoying. I have 
talked to some of these foreigners 
about this situation. They merely 
shrug their shoulders and remark: 
“I am a poor man. I have a large 
family to support.” Some of them, 
after accepting all these things even 
have the nerve to talk against the 
government, especially when work is 
slack and they have had difficulty in 
getting a regular job. Some of them 
have only been in this country a 
comparatively few years but they be- 
lieve it is the duty of the govern- 
ment not only to give them every- 
thing I have outlined in this article, 
but also to supply them with jobs 
too, and when they happen to be out 
of a job, then they expect to be sup- 
ported by the community. They are 
very naive. They don’t even worry 
about the future of their numerous 
children. Again they shrug their 
shoulders and say the government 
will take care of them. 


The Communists 


But the most curious part of this 
whole story is that a ;art of this 
class of foreigners are actually Com- 
munists, and recommend the destruc- 
tion of the capitalistic system. My 
heavens—what system in the world, 
capitalistic or otherwise, could ever 
do as much for them as they are 
getting now. Still, it is a common 


thing for this foreign element to 
bring in to our homes their Com- 
munist literature. 

Now this article boils down to just 
one thing in my mind, and that is 
that we should either have a uni- 
versal sales tax that will cover all 
of these tax dodgers, or we should 
only give the right to vote to people 
who pay taxes, and only those who 
pay real estate taxes to be allowed 
to vote on any issues which will be 
an expense to them, such as bond is- 
sues, etc. Why should the man who 
does not pay any taxes, unload this 
responsibility for unlimited expendi- 
tures on the shoulders of the man 
who does pay taxes. It is certainly 
a fine game, when politicians picked 
by contractors can ballyhoo the pub- 
lic to vote for great bond issues, 
when the interest and principal on 
these bonds must be paid only by 
people who own real estate, while 
others shirk all taxation whatsoever. 


Make No Returns 


You might say that these shirkers 
must make tax returns. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of them do not make 
any returns whatever. They are not 
on the tax books, and even when 
their wages are above the “no tax 
limit” and are declared by the cor- 
porations for which they work, the 
customs officials do not follow up 
these small salaried cases simply be- 
cause there are not enough custom 
officials in the country to do the 
work. Therefore, those who collect 
the taxes, income taxes and others, 
devote practically all of their time 
to the people who are in the higher 
brackets. 

We have all read in the papers 
about a few wealthy men who by 
reason of legal technicalities have 
been able to escape all or a large 
part of their taxes. We also know 
that many wealthy men and estates 
have invested their money in tax- 
free bonds and securities. It would 
therefore seem that tax dodging is 
done both at the top and at the bot- 
tom. I have not seen the figures. 
but I believe that the greater part 
of the taxes of this country are being 
paid by people in moderate circum- 
stances. I mean the people who own 
their own homes, and perhaps a lit- 
tle other property, yet are neither 
rich nor poor. This of course is the 
best class of people in the country. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A series of messages to tell how handles are made. 


“Headed” for Quality in a Handle .. . 


No. 3—From the rough to the polished “gem” 


= our previous stories we told, in brief, the processes from 
the bolt to the blank, and onto the lathe. 


In this serial, we take the handle as it has come from the 
lathe, been equalized and properly headed, and prepare it for 
the first operations of finishing. Just as there is the need for 
skill and judgment on the part of the workers, handling the 
bolter saw, handle blockers, etc., so is there need for experi- 
ence and craftsmanship in finishing the handles. The polish- 
ers, operating the belt machines for that purpose, are required 
to first take an apprenticeship by waxing the handles and are 
not allowed to grind and coarse polish them under a year to 





eighteen months’ experience. So, it is not the matter of care- 
lessly finishing a handle, which has been thus far carefully 


These illustrations show the previous 
steps, beginning with the bolt, or log Q 
itself. produced from the rough. . .. Now, let us follow the handle 


in its initial coarse-polishing. 


GR 


Above is a rough turned handle that has been headed. This is done on a flared dise machine. The handle 
is placed in a guide and the grip end is forced against the inside of the disc, which contains a set of three 
knives that cut away a part of the head, which up to this stage has remained cut square. Note how the 
grip end has been cut at an angle. At this stage, the handle is ready for the first belt operation, which con- 
sists of three sand belt and one waxing belt operations. 


—e See 


Above is a handle that has been ground. This is the first sand belt operation. The sand or quartz used 
is heavy and quick cutting, so as to remove the heavy marks and splintery part left by the lathe. A work- 
man on a sand belt machine has a double rack in front of him. On one side of the rack, the handles to be 
ground are placed, and as he grinds them, ke lays them over in the other rack. When he has ground 250 or 
300 handles, the rack, which is mounted on ball-bearing rollers, is turned half-way around and he changes 
the belt on his machine, putting on a coarse polishing belt and then coarse-polishes them. 


A single catalog sheet, showing the various steps in the pro- clerks. We believe there is no better way to impress one 
duction of handles, including these, is available in any quan- with quality that has to be BUILT into an article, than to 
tities for jobbers and their salesmen or dealers and their _ illustrate and explain the different processes of manufacture. 


American Handles are sold through jobbers. Ask your jobber for American Handles, 
but if he can’t or won't supply you, we'll furnish the name of one near you who can 


and will. 


AMERICAN HANDLE CO. 


JONESBORO, ARKANSAS 
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Look for the 
RED TANG 


When You Buy | 
A New File .. 


* Cuts Fast 

* Cuts Free 

* Cuts Smoothly 

* Cuts More Metal 
* Cuts Chips in Coils 
* Cuts Hard Steel 
® Individually Tested 


ED <+BNG | 


but} ada 


SIMONDS| 


SAW AND STEEL CO. | 
FITCHBURG, MASS | 


Pernicious Income-Anemia 


(Continued from page 86) 


It is the class of citizens that can 
always be depended upon in a crisis. 
Today this class is carrying the 
heavy burden of taxation. 

The surest system of taxation that 
compels every one in the country to 
stand his share of the taxes, is the 
sales tax. If people buy a great 
deal, under the sales tax they pay 
heavy taxes. If they only buy a lit- 
tle, then their taxes are small. That 
seems fair enough. However, our 
politicians are all afraid to advocate 
the sales tax because each of these 
fellows who does not pay any taxes 
at all now is a voter. There are 
more people who do not pay any 
taxes than there are people who do. 
Therefore, there are more votes op- 
posed to the sales tax than in favor 
of the sales tax. 

The “Boston tea party” that was 
the beginning of the Colonial Revo- 
lution was a gesture against “taxa- 
tion without representation.” The 
Colonists objected to England taxing 


them without any representation or 
any word in regard to these taxes 
that were imposed on them. Today, 
with our system of voting, the owner 
of real estate is taxed “without rep- 
resentation” just as much as the 
Colonists were before the Revolu- 
tion. When a proposition to issue 
bonds is put before the people, nat- 
urally the man who does not have 
to pay for these bonds, either prin- 
cipal or interest, but who can enjoy 
all the things that the bonds pro- 
vide, will vote for them. There- 
fore, the owners of real estate, who 
in the end are called upon to pay 
the taxes as a result of these bonds, 
haven’t a chance, because they are 
outnumbered. 

This country is inevitably faced, 
for a generation to come, with enor- 
mous taxes. Therefore, it would ap- 
pear not only just, but also wise. 
for the government to so adjust these 
taxes that they will be borne equally 
and fairly by all of our citizens. 





How to Figure Percentages 


(Continued from page 82) 


uring is more than 10 per cent of 
the total, I know there are two fig- 
ures before the decimal point. If it 
is less than 10 per cent but more 
than 1 per cent, then there is one 
figure before the decimal point, etc. 

In mathematics the word “of” al- 
ways means “times.” To find 28.6 
per cent of $35,000, we multiply 
$35,000 by the figure .286. Why the 


| change in the decimal point from 


28.6 to .286? 

In itself the term “per cent” means 
“of the hundred.” Any percentage 
quoted always indicates that certain 
proportion of 100 per cent. So it 
has become common practice that 
when the per cent mark (%) is used, 
the decimal point is moved two 
places to the right. Thus, .286 


| equals 28.6 per cent; .012 equals 
| 1.2 per cent; .00721 equals .721 per 


cent. Therefore the answer to the 
problem worked a minute ago may 
be stated either .00721 or .721 per 
cent. 

When we are talking or writing, 


we use the expression 28.0 per cent 
(twenty-eight and _ six-tenths per 
cent). But when we want to use that 
figure in any kind of mathematical 
computation we must move the deci- 
mal point two places to the left and 
use .286. 

In comparing changes in volume, 
for instance, from one year to the 
next, it is customary to base the per- 
centage of change on the figures of 
the year previous. As: 


Year Volume 
1930 $12,500 
1931 10,000 = 20% decrease 
1932 12,500 = 25% increase 


This brings out the disgusting fact 
that when volume has decreased a 
certain percentage it takes a larger 
percentage of increase to get back to 
the original mark. 

As a parting piece of advice, after 
any mathematical computation, espe- 
cially one involving percentages, look 
at your answer and ask yourself, 
“Does it look reasonable?” If not, 
do it over. 
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Announcing 


8 new arrivals to 
a hot clock line! 





IGHT new clocks—the newest in 
THE SECRETARY 


style—the newest in color—the new- 


AB 3F58 . . . . $7.50 ; ; : 
A achat dk deck with est in design — every one selling for less 
inlaid wood border. than ten dollars. 


We gave you a sweet line last season. 
Now we have strengthened even that 
strong line with these eight new arrivals 
—all with the famous self-starting, self- 
oiling movement that characterizes Gen- 
eral Electric Clocks. 





They are all set to go to work for you 


—in your window—on your counter—on 


THE STANWOOD your G-E Clock Merchandiser (if you 

AB 4F-54 . . . . $7.50 haven’t a Clock Merchandiser, your dis- 
Zebrawood, lacewood, ebony or ‘ , ; : 
harewood frame. tributor will tell you how to get one free). 


Here’s your chance to make some eas) 
money—an opportunity to get in the clock 
business for less than what you used to 


pay for two good clocks. 


This coupon brings you all the facts— 


mail it today. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
THE FLEET CLOCKS 4 


ABSPHG . « «§ « 
Ivory, green or black frame clock. 


A leader. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Merchandise Dept., Section T-5710 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








Gentlemen: Send me full information on the 
new G-E Clock line; also how I can get a 
Merchandiser free. 


PNB 555 wins Sta eee ans d : 








City- ; State 








SB HEY GUS WHERE 


THE INWALL ARE THOSE SCISSORS ?” 
AB 1F-608 8-in. dial . $8.75 
AB 1F-612 12-in. dial . 9.95 


Flush model—Chrome plated case. 
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THE VOGUE 


ADGr06-.« « « BS 
Copper and black occasional 
clock. 





THE CHEF 
AB 2F-04 . . . . $4.95 


Ivory, green or black, shelf or 
wall kitchen clock. 





THE MORNING STAR 
AB 7F-52 Black . . $5.95 
Ivory, blue or gray... 6.50 

® A bedroom alarm. 





THE COMMERCE 
ABIF42. .. . PBS 


12-in. dial commercial model, 
black or statuary bronze finishes. 
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Best 
in Pliers 


KLEIN 


OOD workmen demand 

good tools—your cus- 

tomersappreciate 
quality in pliers—that’s why 
they demand Kleins. Klein 
Pliers have been the stand- 
ard with master workmen 
and public utilities , “since 
1857,”’ and are made in a 
wide variety of sizes and 
styles to meet every require- 
ment. Check over your 
stock of Kleins with your 
jobber and be prepared to 
fill the needs of your cus- 
tomers who want the best. 


Buy From Your Jobber 


we LIEN co 


3200 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 
RE 
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Japanese Copies of American Toys 
Are Real Menace to Domestic Industry 


American toy manufacturers hope that a provision covering 


design piracy as embodied in the Importing Code will prove 


effective in stamping out such practices. 


OMPETITION of a most ruthless 
and unfair type has become a 
real menace to the domestic toy 
industry. Popular American toy items 
are being copied by Japanese makers. 
who import the imitations in such quan- 
tities, that purchasers are reported to 
be misled into thinking that they are 
buying the original domestic items. 
The Japanese have always attempted 
to undersell domestic makers. Often 
they have been able to succeed through 
the low production costs made possible 
by greatly depreciated currency, and 
unregulated hours of labor, wages, and 
working sanitary conditions. Japanese 
wages probably average less than one- 
tenth of those for corresponding occu- 
pations in the U. S. In addition, the 
yen is one of the few currencies still 
depreciated in the terms of the dollar, 
and at a discount of about 40 per cent. 
Price competition on Japanese toys is 
therefore, in itself a serious problem. 
When design piracy is resorted to in 
addition the situation becomes doubly 
grave. 
In theory, any absolute violation of 
copyright and patent laws may be 
stopped, but this remedy entails legal 


procedure with its attendant legal de- 
lays. Under the Design Registration 
Bureau, as established by the Code 
Authority of the Toy and Playthings 
Industry, manufacturers have an effec- 
tive means for protecting original de- 
signs from piracy by other manufac- 
turers in this country. This Bureau, 
however, does not protect domestic 
manufacturers against the copying of 
their inventions by manufacturers in 
foreign countries, but it is hoped that 
a provision of the Code for the Import- 
ing Trade will prove an_ effective 
remedy. This provision reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Nor shall any importer knowingly imi- 
tate, or sell or offer for sale any imported 
merchandise bearing a device which shall 
imitate a trademark, trade name, slogan 
or any other mark of identification of a 
product of domestic manufacture, when 
such domestic marks, names or slogans 
have been in actual use prior to their use 
in the case of imported goods, if any such 
device has the capacity to mislead a pur- 
chaser or prospective purchaser.” 

How successful the Japanese have 
been in copying American toys can best 
be judged by the accompanying illus- 
trations, which are but a small part of 
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These examples of toy items produced in United States and in Japan show the 
close imitation of American made goods. 
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@ We repeat: every time you 


SPEED. “WAY TO eT AAEN ES 
WAX AND POLISH FROM J WAX AND POLISH FROM FLOORS ial 





sell wax sell WAXOF F 


As one of our merchant-friends aptly put 
it,“Wax and Waxoff go together as nat- 
urally as Corned-beef and Cabbage.” 


Every woman knows that fresh wax ap- 
plied on top of old wax or polish will not 
give her floors a brilliant, lasting lustre. 
But... what to use to take the wax off... 
what a stumper and bumper that has been! 


Today, thanks to Waxoff, you can offer 
Mrs. Puzzled Public a swift and safe an- 
swer! For here is another Schalk“natural.” 
Here is a chemist’s discovery that whisks 
the wax off floors jiffy-quick, that can't 
hurt the hands, and that can't explode! 


And, get this: Waxoff is 


sized floor. What's more, Waxoff ties right 
in with the new trend toward the no-rub- 
bing type of wax. Hence it's simple sales- 
sense: every time you sell wax sell Waxoff! 


Get behind this item that's being 
nationally publicized to wax-minded and 
floor-minded America! Tell your jobber 
you want to put the Waxoff self-seller to 
work on your counter... twelve dapper I0c 
cartons to the container...and watch the 
dimes come trooping in! 


Made by Schalk Chemical Co., 357 East 
Second St., Los Angeles. Eastern Branch: 
2035 Pershing Place, Chicago. 


packed right and priced right 
in tune with these thrifty 
times. A 10c carton contains 
enough new magic to do the 
wax-off trick to an average- 
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@ Every 
time you 


sell varnish 
fora floor 
refinishing 
job—sell 
DOUBLE X 




















Why 
GREENFIELD Taps 
and Drills make 

PROFITS 


Industrial buyers know Greenfield, 
the oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of threading tools in the 
world. It’s always easier to sell a 
known, advertised line than an un- 
known one. 


Also industrial concerns are in the 
habit of buying Greenfield tools 
from distributors because for 61 
years the policy of the company has 
been to sell through the trade. Cus- 
tomers turn naturally to dealers 
when they want Greenfield tools. 


Finally, the Greenfield policy of 
fair prices and fair distributor mar- 
gins makes the line a profitable one 
to handle. To further insure good 
profits for distributors of Greenfield 
tools, numerous merchandising aids 
have been devised which tend to 
keep stock investment at the mini- 
mum and still permit adequate ser- 
vice. Full details will be given any 
interested distributor. 


seta read D 
CORPORATION 


GREENFIELO, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 
Ee ee ee 15 Warren St. 
NE x prraplhbe 64's 611 W. Washington Blvd. 
ER ee eee 228 Congress St., W. 


Canadian Plant: Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. of 
Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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the exhibit of such articles that have 
been submitted by members of the Toy 
Manufacturers of the U. S. A., Inc. 
Statistics show that the sale of the 
domestic item in some cases has .ceased 
almost entirely, as almost all of the 
Japanese copies have been sold in this 
country below the cost of domestic pro- 
duction. 

Further explanations, relating to the 
examples here pictured are: Group No. 
1, Tin Badges—Originated by an Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Copies are identi- 
cal in coloring, shape and wording and 
are offered for sale at one-third less 
than domestic items can be _ sold. 
Teething Ring—“Toofer Toy” teething 
ring was originated by an American 
manufacturer, as sold attached to a 
card as shown. The copy is identical 
in form and the card attached repro- 
duces the name “Toofer Toy,” the illus- 
tration of the baby, and the slogan of 
the American manufacturer, “Helps 
little teeth thru.” Squawking Chicken 
—This novelty, first brought out by the 
American manufacturer, was copied 
closely and sold to retail at one-half 
the price of the domestic article. 
Checker Sets—The design of the domes- 
tic manufacturer’s box was copied in 
every detail. The design of the check- 
ers themselves is identical. The jobbing 
price of the import article is about 60 
per cent of the cost of production on 
the domestic article. “Kitty Kat”—this 
hot water bottle for children was origi- 
nated in the United States about a year 
ago, and the Japanese copy appeared 
shortly thereafter. The copy is virtu- 
ally identical and sells from one-third 
to one-half less than the original. 
Rubber Knives—Rubber knives were 
produced by American manufacturers 
exclusively for several years. The 
Japanese copy can be sold for 72 per 
cent below the domestic item. Noise- 
makers—The domestic’item shown was 
patented by a domestic manufacturer. 
The copy is exactly the same in ap- 
pearance, even to color. Rubber dag- 
gers—The Japanese item in this case 
sells approximately 60 per cent less 





than the domestic. Bath Set—Domestic 
item was introduced on the market at- 
tached to a card and covered with cello- 
phane. The wording “Dolly’s Bath Set,” 
and the picture of the child bathing the 
doll, the background, and the package 
are all faithfully reproduced in the 
Japanese copy. 

Group No. 2, Xylophones—The do- 
mestic item retails regularly at $1.50 
and is a real musical instrument. The 
import item which is the same size was 
purchased at 25c. retail. Tops—The 
Japanese top, which is the same size 
and has practically the. same design 
and mechanism, is sold much cheaper 
than the domestic manufacturer can 
produce it. Rubber dolls—The Japa- 
nese rubber doll has movable arms and 
legs and is the same size as the domes- 
tic doll. Both are sold in a cellophane 
envelope. The price of the import 
item is at least 25 per cent below the 
domestic item. “Hindu Cones”—In 
this instance the item originated by 
the American manufacturer has been 
closely copied. The picture and word- 
ing on the cover of the box are identi- 
cal. The directions pasted on the in- 
side cover of the box are identical even 
to the name of the American manufac- 
turer. 





Carborundum Issues 
Catalog No. 101 


Carborundum’s catalog No. 101 issued re- 
cently describes and illustrates abrasive 
products and describes “Carborundum” 
brand silicon carbide and “Aloxite” brand 
aluminum oxide. “Carborundum” and 
“Aloxite” are described in the booklet and 
pictures of their manufacture are shown, 
as well as steps in the manufacture of 
sharpening stones. Sharpening stones, com- 
bination stones, hones, knife sharpeners, 
instrument hones, grinding wheels, etc., and 


display packages and cards are illustrated. 
Price information and other descriptive data 
are included in the 54-page loose-leaf cata- 
log, which contains an alphabetical index. 
The catalog, which shows many new lines. 
is in loose-leaf form to permit addition of 
new sheets which will be mailed dealers 
from time to time. Discount sheets for 
Carborundum and Aloxite brand abra- 
sive products and Carborundum brand 
coated abrasives were recently issued for 
this catalog. The Carborundum Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 
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The Shelby, Ohio, football team ready for a training grind on 
racing bikes loaned by the Shelby Cycle Co. 


Bicycles Used to Train Football Teams 


OOTBALL training is a serious 

work with American schools and 

colleges. It means plenty of 
hard work for the team that wishes to 
enter the season in the best possible 
physical condition, but coaches are 
finding that training qan be turned 
into fun while producing hard leg 
muscles and developing “wind.” Coach 
Winsper, of the Shelby (Ohio) High 
School, is satisfied that at last they 


have found the ideal pre-season train- 
ing method. For two weeks before the 
school opened, he had his team on a 
schedule including a couple of hours 
light practice every morning and an 
all afternoon bicycle ride of from forty 
to sixty miles every day. 

The adoption of this plan came about 
as a result of the suggestion of one of 
the boys. During the summer Shelby 
celebrated their 100th anniversary and, 


as part of the celebration, there was a 
day given over to bicycle races. The 
Shelby Cycle Company, makers of bi- 
cycles for many years, loaned the riders 
in these races some of their latest light 
weight racing bikes. Knowing that the 
company had these bicycles on hand, 
one of the boys suggested that the 
coach ask if the team might use them 
for training. The idea was acted upon 
and the company cooperated in helping 
develop another champion team this 
year. 

The team and the most promising 
members of the squad rode the racing 
bikes while others who aspired to get- 
ting into the game sometime went along 
on any bikes they might get hold of. 

One of the things that made it such 
good exercise was the necessity for 
each rider of a racing bike to keep his 
legs going all the time. Up hill and 
down, the boys had to keep pedaling, 
for the racing bikes are not built for 
coasting—have no free wheeling rear 
hubs. Coach Winsper says he knows 
that no charging machine exercise 
could have done for those leg muscles 
what the bicycling did. 

The championship Shelby High 
School won last year, may or may not 
be in the cards again this year. But 
the team is going out pretty confident 
that they are going to repeat last year’s 
victories. While Shelby is the smallest 
school in the North Central League— 
the town’s population is about 6,000— 
they have led the field once before— 
back in 1927. Other years they have 
stood about half way down the list. 
Last year was Coach Winsper’s first 
year at Shelby. 


15-Foot Candles of Light Proper for Hardware Stores 


OR general illumination in hard- 

ware stores a light intensity of 15- 

ft. candles is recommended. This 
compares with a recommended inten- 
sity of 20-ft. candles for most other 
types of stores, and means that the 
hardware merchant’s bill for general 
lighting, if maintained at the suggested 
standard, should average 25 per cent 
less than the bills of most other re- 
tailers. In sporting goods, electrical 
supply, and automobile supply depart- 
ments, however, 20-ft. candles are rec- 
ommended. 

These standards for hardware store 
lighting are included in a booklet is- 
sued by the Incandescent Lamp Dept., 
General Electric Dept., Cleveland, Ohio, 
entitled “Recommended Standards of 
Illumination.” Facts developed through 
recent researches into the Science of 
Seeing made the new standards de- 
sirable. 
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Recommendations for other types of 
store lighting of particular interest to 
hardware dealers are: 

SHow WInpows 
Large Cities Foot Candles 
Brightly lighted district 200 
Secondary business lo- 
Ce s: 100 

Neighborhood stores 50 
Medium Cities 

Brightly lighted district 100 

Neighborhood stores 50 
Small Cities and Towns. . 50 

Lighting to reduce day- 

light window reflec- 


| re eane 200 to 1000 


SpecIAL INTERIOR DISPLAYS 
Foot Candles 
Light colored merchandise. 30to 50 
Medium colored merchandise 50 to 100 
Dark colored merchandise. 100 or more 


* SHow CAsEs 
From two to four times as much light 
as is used for general illumination is 
recommended. 


OTHER LOCATIONS 


Office Foot Candles 
Close work 20 
No close work 10 
Repair Shop 20 
W arehouse 5 


The booklet also provides, in four 
comprehensive tables, recommended 
standards for stores, commercial and 
public interiors; industrial interiors; 
recreational lighting, and outdoor light- 
ing. Special lighting for unusual pur- 
poses is also treated in data classified 
into three related groups. Dealers anx- 
ious to increase their lamp business 
and desirous of serving lamp users 
more intelligently will find the booklet 
very useful. 
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Answers Fifteen Questions 
on the New Hunting Stamp 





The design for the new Duck Stamp, being examined by Stanley P. Young (left), 
head of the new Division of Game Management, and Col. H. P. Sheldon, head of 
the new Division of Public Relations, both U. S. Biological Survey. The drawing, 
made by J. N. Darling, Chief of the Survey, (Ding, the cartoonist), shows two 
mallards alighting in the marsh. The new stamps are now on sale at postoffices. 


S a catechism for hunters of migratory 
waterfowl, the Bureau of Biological 


Survey, U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture, has issued the following list of 15 
questions and answers on the new migra- 
tory-waterfowl hunting stamp: 


i 2 


a) 


What are the requirements of the law 
as to persons who must purchase the 
stamp? 

All persons over 16 years of age who 
engage in hunting migratory waterfowl. 


. Where can the stamp be purchased? 


At any post office in a county seat 
or in any town having a population of 
2500 or more, and at certain other con- 
veniently located post offices that will 
be later designated by the Post Office 
Department. 


. How may a stamp be obtained? 


Go to the post office in any county 
seat or in any town having a popula- 
tion of 2500 or more, and ask for a 
migratory waterfowl hunting stamp. 
Fill out the application blank, which 
will be provided by the postmaster, 
and hand the blank to the postmaster 
with the fee of one dollar. The post- 
master will fix the stamp to your State 
hunting license or, if you are not re- 
quired to have a State license, to a cer- 
tificate which the postmaster will pro- 
vide. 


. After paying one dollar for the stamp, 


is there any additional fee payable to 
the postmaster or clerk? 


No. 


. How long does a stamp remain valid? 


One year—from July 1 to June 30. 


. Does the stamp permit one to hunt in 


more than one State, or must a stamp 
be purchased in every State wherein 


~ 


12. 


the applicant intends to hunt migratory 
waterfowl? 

Only one Federal stamp is necessary, 
but its possession does not relieve the 
hunter of any license requirements im- 
posed by State laws. All States require 
the nonresident gunner to take out a 
nonresident license. 


. In case a person has hunting licenses 


in more than one State, to which of 
them should the Federal stamp be 
fixed? 

It does not matter whether the stamp 
is affixed to the license of the State 
in which the sportsman is actually 
hunting at the time, provided that he 
has on his person a valid stamp at- 
tached to any State hunting license or 
to the postmaster’s certificate. 


. To whom must the stamp be shown? 


On request to U. S. Game Adminis- 
trative Agents, U. S. Deputy Game 
Wardens, and to any officer of any 
State or subdivision authorized to en- 
force the game laws. 


. Is the stamp transferable? 


No. 


. Is the holder of a scientific collecting 


permit required to carry a stamp? 
Yes. Collectors must have the stamp. 


. Does the law require a person who 


holds a Federal permit and who is en- 
gaged in taking wild fowl for propagat- 
ing purposes to purchase a stamp? 

No. This does not mean, however, 
that anyone with only a propagating 
permit is authorized to hunt wild fowl 
without the Federal stamp. 

Does the law require possession of 

stamp by a person authorized by per- 

mit of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
(Continued on page 97) 
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HEADS UP! 


Here’s a lot of Profit and 


for the JOBBER 
DEALER 
USER 


No matter what your customer wants 
—in axes, hatchets, bush hooks, etc.— 
you can give him a Collins that is a 
leader in its field. The balance, finish 
and temper of Collins edged tools 
are a joy to every user. And behind 
every Collins tool is the assurance of 
the oldest axe-maker in the country— 
that he’ll make good any defect. 









A line that’s complete, with every 
standard pattern, finish and weight, at 
various price-levels—a line that’s un- 
beaten in quality — guaranteed by a 
famous manufacturer—is a line that’ll 
bring you good profits. 











Left: Michigan Pattern Single 
Bit. 


Above: Collins Official Boy Scout 
Axe, approved and licensed by the 
National Boy Scouts of America. 


Right: Axe Handle Bush Hook. 


If your jobber cannot supply you, write 
to us. 





Dayton Pattern full 

polished, deep painted 

bevels or any stand- Western Double Bit, Michigan Pattern 
ard finish. velvet finish. Double Bit. 














“Legitimus”—in English, legitimate, genu- 
ine. This Trade-mark is your assurance of 


LEGITIMUS highest quality and value. 


THE COLL NS CO., COLLINSVILLE, CONN. 


AXES-HATCHETS 
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P. DARROW COMPANY, 
G hardware dealers of German- 
@town, Pa., have built a 
small projection room where they 
can give private demonstrations of 
moving picture projectors. The sat- 
isfactory increase in actual sales, and 
the increased interest in such equip- 
ment stimulated in the store’s cus- 
tomers, indicates the decided advan- 
tage of such a room when selling 
movie apparatus. 

The use of a projection room, so 
Darrow surmised and subsequently 
found true, greatly facilitates the 
sale of movie equipment. To make 
resales, a projection room is almost 
a necessity; for otherwise how can 
a past customer be shown the advan- 
tages of newer or more expensive 
equipment. In any event, a pros- 
pect, after receiving an actual 
demonstration, is much more likely 
to develop into a sale than if merely 
shown a projector in a display case. 

In the case of G. P. Darrow Com- 
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Two views of the 
projection room 
of the G. P. Dar- 
row Company of 
Germantown, 
Pa., which has 
greatly stimulat- 
ed the sale of 
home movie pro- 
jectors and mo- 
tion picture cam- 
eras for the ama- 
teur. 


pany, very little room and money 
were available for such a project. 
However, the necessity for a private 
room was so apparent, that ingenuity 
and resourcefulness combined to re- 
sult in a very suitable arrangement. 

For several years an awninged 
porch had been used for projector 
demonstrations. As this was open 
on two sides, it offered little privacy 
for the salesman to make the most of 
his opportunity. Invariably, several 
casual onlookers, or a few boister- 
ous children hanging over the cus- 
tomer’s chairs would do much in the 
way of distraction. 

Before planning the room, several 
camera company bulletins were 
studied for adaptable plans. Suit- 
able ideas gleaned from these sources 
were then modified to fit the condi- 
tions available. A space, 6 by 16 
feet, which was to be used, placed 
decided limitations on the possible 
arrangements. 

It was at once appreciated that in 


An Economical 
Projection Room 


Helps Camera Sales 


order to insure the most satisfactory 
results, the decoration and appear- 
ance of the room must be such that 
the surroundings would be pleasing 
to the type of customer who buys 
movie projectors. For, after all, it 
was really to be a salesroom, and 
must set off the merchandise to the 
best advantage. With this in mind, 
it was decided to give the room a 
modernistic appearance by means of 
large set-back panels. As these pan- 
els were made to fit in channeled 
frames, the actual erection was 
greatly simplified and could be easi- 
ly done by the store employees. The 
greatest expense, therefore, was the 
millwork necessary for the panels. 
Each panel is framed with four 14- 
in. set-backs, 2 in. wide. The total 
cost for millwork for all the panels 
amounted to $125. This, plus a 
small expenditure for paint, hard- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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GENUINE 
POULTRY [LJ & _NETTING 


ERIE 9 OO iO sg 


ictory 
pear- 
» that 
Hi The Most Perfect 
uys e > 
ll, it Straight-Line 
o 
, and Netting 
o the V U.S. STRAITLOK Poultry Netting—with 
mind, its straight, parallel line wires and its smooth, 
om a even tension—rolls out flat....stretches per- 
ns of fectly to steel or wood posts....requires no 
ie top-rail, no baseboard. Its perfect construc- 
eo ; tion, its ease of handling, its practical econ- 
neler omy and its long, satisfactory service, have 
was made it the outstanding leader in its field for 
easi- more than a quarter of a century. The only 
The netting on the market nationally advertised 
the to the consumer, this superior U. S. fabric is 
S UK specified by buyers everywhere for more than 
inels. 50 practical uses. 
ly). r 
ri VU. S. STRAITLOK Poultry Netting is 
total furnished in one and two-inch mesh; heights 
anels 12 to 72 inches; galvanized before or after 
me a weaving. Coupled with U. S. HEXLOX Net- 
wary ting, it meets every possible trade demand. 


Ask your Jobber or write direct to 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Muncie, Indiana 


-- UNIFORM SPACING -—~- 
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| The New Hunting Stamp 
(Continued from page 94) 
kill wild fowl damaging crops or prop- 
erty? 
No. The stamp is not required in 
such cases. 
13. What are the maximum penalties for 
violation of this law? 


both. 
14. What is done with the money collected 
from the sale of these stamps? 

It is to be used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to increase the supply of 
waterfowl. Of the total proceeds, 90 
per cent will be spent in buying or 


water areas to be set aside forever as 
migratory waterfowl sanctuaries. The 
first of these refuges will be set up 
along the flight lines from the breeding 
grounds to the Gulf Coast. The re- 
maining 10 per cent will be used in 
issuing the stamps and administering 
the Act. 

15. May stamp collectors and other non- 
hunters buy stamps? 

Certainly. No one is under any ob- 
ligation to kill a duck just because he 
owns a Federal hunting stamp, nor is 
there any rule to prevent anyone who 
wants to help restore the migratory 
waterfowl from purchasing any number 
of these “duck-saving” stamps. 








| Goodman Article Forceful 

Cuirton Hitt, Mo.—Mr. Goodman’s 
article, “The Handwriting on _ the 
Wall,” was carefully read upon re- 
ceipt of the HARpwaRE AGE for Aug. 30 


read. It was an exceptionally forceful 


May Thrice Be Told,” it will stand a 


the more interesting when I noticed 
the telling of the old-time tavern 
which is only a few miles from my 
place of business. 

In formulating plans for carrying 
our business we build by today’s im- 





pulses, not realizing the changing con- 
ditions of trade and the advancing 
years upon us. 

No longer will the tactics of our 
first years in business (more than 
50) apply. Then we marked up all 
goods by lamplight after the day’s 
trade was over, put many of them in 
original packages up on a high shelf 
and prided ourselves in saying, “Now 
if anybody wants one we will get it 
down for him.” But those days are 
gone and a new order exists, but some- 
times I think that Groceryman goes 
as much too far in the other direction 
when he placed a tempting basket of 
apples in immediate touch of the shift- 
ing and jostling trade. Be that as 
it may be, he seems to get the trade 
and he continues. 

My opinion is the happy medium 
line is the goal to strive to. 





E. THurRsTON. 


$500 or six months confinement, or | 


leasing and administering marsh and 





and was checked in red for others to | 


article and like the “Good Story That | 


repeated reading. The article became | 
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The Most Perfect 
Hexagon Mesh 
Netting 


Y The new U. S. HEXLOK Poultry Netting— 
companion product to U. S. STRAITLOK 
Netting—is the finest hexagon mesh netting 


ever produced. Made with a special Lock- 
Twist Weave, it is more uniform, more rigid 
.--.easier to handle and cut... neater in appear- 
ance....more durable in service. Its super- 
ior construction is obvious at first sight even 
to the inexperienced. Its ease of stretching 
and its economy insure profitable repeat 
orders. 


Vv U.S. HEXLOK is made in one and two- 
inch mesh; heights 12 to 72 inches; galvan- 
ized before or after weaving. U. S. HEXLOK 
and U. S. STRAITLOK Poultry Nettings 
enable the dealer to fill every demand of 
his trade and meet every phase of compe- 
tition with one brand of fabric—a brand 
known to, consumers everywhere. 


Ask your Jobber or write direct to 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Muncie, Indiana 



















WHY NOT 
THE BEST? 


In every type of manufactured 
product there are always those 
brands or makes that have fea- 
tures—qualities or points of use 
which put them definitely in a 
Superior class. 


In the Cleveland Tack Works every 
degree of analysis is utilized to 
improve the products. Tests and 
research are constantly carried on 
to determine the exact require- 
ments of raw materials needed to 
produce the best in the Tack in- 
dustry. 


Forming and processing methods 
are undergoing continual improve- 
ments to insure the true-uniform 
quality and the clean sharp cut of 
every tack or nail produced. 


Plating and _ sterilizing methods 
that protect the product from de- 
terioration either in the package 
or in use and serve to minimize 
possibilities of infections to the 
user are standard production fea- 
tures with the complete line of 


The Cleveland Tack Works. 


From the manufacturer’s standpoint 
we say—Why Not the Best? 


From the buyer’s Standpoint— 


WHY NOT THE BEST? 
e® @ ® 
STAPLES TACKS 
SMALL NAILS 
LINO-NAILS 
ESCUTCHEON PINS 
MADE BY 
Ghe 


CLEVELAND TACK WORKS 


DIVISION OF 


THE 
BISHOP & BABCOCK 
SALES CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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An Economical Projection Room 


(Continued from page 96) 


ware and a screen, was the total cost 
of the entire room. 

For decoration, the centers of the 
panels were painted with a fine grade 
of aluminum paint, while the frames 
are a dead, flat black, with a red 
stripe between the last step-back and 
the frame. The whole effect is quite 
modernistic and attractive, making 
the room appear much larger than 
it is actually. 

In place of one panel is a plush 
curtain screen hung over a small 
pair of doors. This arrangement 
serves as an entrance to the room, 
and affords an _ excellent shield 
against light from the store. Bor- 
dering this entrance are several 
built-in shelves and cabinets for dis- 
playing and storing movie equip- 
ment. 

A portable cabinet painted to 
match the room, serves as a stand 
for the projectors actually in use, 
and at the same time affords addi- 
tional space for storing the demon- 
strating equipment. 


An attractive lighting arrange- 
ment is effected by an indirect floor 
lamp and the indirectly lighted dis- 
play shelves that border the screen. 
Comfortable garden chairs are avail- 
able for the customers while they 
watch the demonstration. 

Since its erection, the room has 
proven entirely satisfactory. A con- 
siderable increase in sales can be 
directly attributed to the effective 
use of private demonstrations. Cus- 
tomers who already own obsolete, 
or lower-priced equipment, become 
most amenable toward newer and 
better machines after a convincing 
exhibition in the projector room. The 
increasing number of enthusiastic 
prospects indicate an enormous in- 
crease in movie equipment sales in 
the near future. 

The economical cost and space re- 
quirements of Darrow’s projection 
room offers an excellent example and 
a satisfactory method for hardware 
dealers to liven the sale of static 
movie equipment. 





“Patridge” Gun Sight Named For 
E. E. Patridge 


HE “Patridge” type gun sight 
was designed about 35 years 
ago by E. E. Patridge, Boston, 
Mass. It is named after him and not 
after partridges. Mr. Patridge was 
an enthusiastic pistol shooter and 
member of the first American team 
to compete with pistols against the 
French. 

HARDWARE AGE made an investi- 
gation of the origin of the name of 
this type of sight. Twenty-three 
hardware jobber’s catalogs incor- 
rectly list guns with “Partridge” 
sights. Many hardware and sport- 
ing goods dealers expressed doubt 
as to the correct name for this type 
of sight—some thought it was named 
after partridges. 

Questioned on the subject, Capt. 
E. E. Crossman, firearms and ammu- 
nition editor, National Sportsman, 
Inc., Boston, special writer for 
Sporting Goods Journal and other 
papers and a recognized authority on 
firearms, said in part: “Back about 
1900 a man named E. E. Patridge, liv- 


‘ 


ing in Boston, doped out a sight for 
pistols. It consisted of a square corner 
notch cut in a flat top bar for a rear 
sight; a flat top blade for a front 
sight, running around .08 inch wide 
but depending on barrel length. 

“The rear sight notch was cut just 
wide enough to permit a narrow slit 
of light on either side of the front 
sight with gun in firing position. 
Elevation was right when top of 
front sight formed one line with the 
rear sight bar. This sight was named 
after Mr. Patridge. 

“The name applies to a combina- 
tion of a flat top front and a square 
notch rear. Fixed sights cut in pis- 
tol frame but giving this square 
notch are properly named ‘Patridge,’ 
although the original sight was a 
movable target sort. The name 
means a type or principle and not a 
make these days, and was, of course, 
applied to pistols not rifles.” 

The “Patridge” type sight is used 
on some pistols and revolvers as 
well as on a few rifles. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 


of HARDWARE AGE, published every 
other week at Philadelphia, Pa., for 
October 1, 1934. 

State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared George H. Griffiths, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of HARDWARE AGE, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are; Publisher, Iron 
Age Publishing Co., 229 W. 39th St., 
N. Y. C.: Editor, Charles J. Heale, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; Man: ging, Editor, 
none; Business Manager, Geo. H. Griffiths, 
239 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual 
member must be given.) United Publish- 


ers Corporation, 239 W. 39th St., N. 


John Blair Moffett, 1608 W alnut | St., 
Philade'phia. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owing 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (If there are none, so 
state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such *trustee is acting. is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, assoncia- 
tion, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
re other securities than as so stated by 

im. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the month 
preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 

GEORGE H. GRIFFITHS, 
3usiness Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
2nd day of October, 1934. 

[Seal] 

MOLLIE GOLDBERG, Notary Eame, 
Kines County No. 34, Reg. No. 603 
Certificate filed in New York County 

No. 48, Reg. No. 6 G-34. 
Commission expires March 30, 1936. 


G.E. Catalog Shows 
Electric Instruments 


G.E. Electric Instruments catalog GEA- 
602D contains more than 150 pages of illus- 
trated descriptions and specifications of 
ammeters, voltmeters, transformers, mi- 
croammeters, etc. There is included a de- 
scriptive index and index to types. Sales 
offices and service shops are listed. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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DIEIZ 


LANTERNS 





OW is the time when increased Dietz 
Lantern sales will boost your Fall profits. 


It will pay you to be sure that you have full stock 
of the styles of Dietz Lanterns preferred by your 
trade. 


Early nightfall is daily reminding many of your 
customers that they need new lanterns. A display 
of Dietz Lanterns at this time will hasten purchases 
by those who visit your store or lookin your 
show windows. 


Soe Se es COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Lanterns for the World . . . Founded 1840 
Output Distributed Through The Jobbing Trade Exclusively. We Do Not 
Sell Chain Stores, Catalog Houses or Syndicate Buyers 


LANTERNS .. MOTOR LAMPS . . FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
FLOODLIGHTS ... CONTRACTORS' AND TRUCK FLARES 
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Sacinaw, Micu.: Furnish address of 
the Carrollton China Co.— Walz Hard- 
ware Co. 

ANSWER: Carrollton, Ohio. 


* * * 


East Pirtspurcu, Pa.: Provide in- 
formation on a firm named Kokomo, 
or located in Kokomo, which manufac- 
tures a line of china closet bowls and 
enameled sinks.— Goldhammer Hard- 
ware Co. 

ANSWER: Kokomo Sanitary Pottery 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 


* * * 


Brockton, Mass.: Where can we ob- 
tain an American Abrasive Metal Bron- 
zalum Saddle, seven inches wide?— 
Brockton Hardware & Supply Co. 

ANSWER: American Abrasive Met- 
als Co., Irvington, N. J. 

*& * * 

Fostoria, On10: Who makes hook 
rug frames?—The Fruth Hardware Co. 

ANSWER: D. S. Stewart Co., Nor- 
walk, Ohio. 


* * * 


Barre, Vt.: Where can we purchase 
sugar dispensers, such as are used in 
restaurants ?—C. W. Averill Co., Inc. 

ANSWER: Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co., 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Utilities Specialties Co., 206 Van Vorst 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and A. C. Metal 
Specialties, Inc., 100 E. Walnut St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


* * * 


Care May, N. J.: Who manufactures 
the aluminum town automobile plates, 
such as are sold throughout Florida. 
These plates bear the name of the town, 
it’s slogan, palm trees, etc. We are 
anxious to have a similar plate made up 
to retail to our customers.—Charles A. 
Swain & Son. 

ANSWER: National Aluminum Co., 
1912 Frederick St., Racine, Wis.; Tif- 
fany Aluminum Products Co., 3219 


100 


tion or issue. 


Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., and Gen 
Auto Devices Co., 2018 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
* * * 

Mitrorp, DeL.: Who makes the H & 
S milk bottle cream separator?—J. H. 
Humes & Son. 

ANSWER: McWhite Harnsberger,. 
715 Greenwich St., New York City. 


* %* * 


Wicuirta, Kan.: Who makes the Rutty 
wall plug?—The Steel Hardware Co. 

ANSWER: J. B. Prescott & Son, 
Webster, Mass. 

* *% * 

PirtspurGH, Pa.: Who makes a con- 
crete drive screw named Helyx?—Pitts- 
burgh Harness Supply Co. 

ANSWER: Hillwood Mfg. Co., 21700 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





The 1934-35 edition is now in your 
hands. It is a condensed catalog of 
manufacturers of hardware and kin- 
dred merchandise in one handy vol- 
ume for ready reference. 





Who Makes It? 


Information regarding sources of supply as provided readers 
of Hardware Age by the Who Makes It? Editor is here pre- 
sented as an aid to others in the trade who may be seeking the 
same articles. The inquiries reproduced have been selected be- 
cause of their general interest to hardware merchants and buy- 
ers. This editorial feature in each issue supplements the ser- 
vice rendered by the “Who Makes It?” issue published on Sept. 
27, 1934. When writing to the firms mentioned, state that you 
saw the product listed in Hardware Age “Who Makes It?” sec- 


Wuirenat, N. Y.: Where can I buy 
Shuffle Board equipment suitable for 
use in a club room?—J. J. Sullivan. 

ANSWER: Daytona Beach Shuffle 
Board Co., Philmont, N. Y.; Shuffle- 
Board Equipment Co., Nappanee, Ind., 
and Brunswick - Balke - Collender Co., 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


* * * 


Mipptetown, N. Y.: Who manufac- 
tures Super Nibroc towel paper?— 
Lester Schooley. 

ANSWER: Brown Co., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City . 


* * * 


Austin, Minn.: Furnish address of 
The Heatilator Co., manufacturers of a 
steel unit used in fireplaces to circulate 
the heat— Standard Hardware Co. 

ANSWER: Syracuse, N. Y. 


* %*+ 


Union City, N. J.: Who makes the 
Red Dragon gasoline blow torch?- 
Thomas Najarian. 

ANSWER: Lenk Mfg. Co., Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass. 

* * * 


Mapetia, Minn.: Who makes the 
Woodruff (half-moon) keys for ma- 
chinery?—James Hardware Co. 

ANSWER: Standard Horse Nail 
Co., New Brighton, Pa. 

* * * 


BLANCHARDVILLE, Wis.: Who makes 
the Royal kerosene lamp?—Leonard 
Hardware Co. ; 

ANSWER: Plume & Atwood Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

* * * 


CampeENn, Ark.: Who manufactures 
the Superior radiant gas heater ?—Earle 
Hardware Co. 

ANSWER: Bastran-Morley Co., La 
Porte, Ind. 

* * * 

JACKSONVILLE, Itt.: Who makes the 
Silver Swan electric fan?—Brady Bros. 
Hardware Co. 

ANSWER: Emerson Electric Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Pure Turpentine 


An explanation of the main differences between Gum Spirits 
of Turpentine and Steam Distilled Wood Turpentine furnished 
by General Naval Stores Co., Inc., New York City. 


HERE are two generally known 
Tiss of pure spirits of turpen- 

tine, one being gum spirits of 
turpentine, and the other 
distilled wood turpentine. 

Gum spirits of turpentine is ob- 
tained by scoring the pine tree and 
distilling the gum or resin which 
exudes from the wounded living tree. 
This gum flows from the tree only 
during the warm months of the year. 
It is placed in a still, to which direct 
fire is applied, and in the presence 
of water, the volatile portion is 
vaporized. These vapors pass 
through coils and are condensed to 
form the product we know as gum 
spirits of turpentine. It is now 
ready for sale without any further 
processing. The tree can only be 
tapped for a limited number of 
years, the exact number being de- 
termined by the age when first tap- 
ped, frequency of tapping, method 
used, etc. Eventually the tree will 
exude no more gum and is cut down 
for lumber, the stump usually being 
left in the ground. 

This stump or heart of the tree 
still contains a large amount of gum, 
and is the source of supply for what 
is known as steam distilled wood 
turpentine. 

The process by which steam dis- 
tilled wood turpentine is obtained 
may be briefly described as follows: 
The stumps are either pulled out of 
the earth mechanically or blown out 
with dynamite, then ground to chips 
about one inch in length, placed in 
a retort and live steam passed 
through the chips. This steam 
vaporizes the light ends of the gum. 
As the vapors pass through coils at 
the top of the retort, they are con- 
densed and become liquid, then put 
through an elaborate refining system 
to bring the turpentine to recognized 
standards. 

Steam distilled wood turpentine is as 
genuine a spirits as the gum turpen- 
tine, and is recognized as such by the 
Federal Government as well as large 
consumers, such as manufacturers of 
paints and varnishes, railroads, etc. 
The standard methods for judging 
the quality of turpentine are the Fed- 


steam 
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eral Government and the American 
Society for Testing Materials specifi- 
cations. These specifications include 
both gum spirits and steam distilled 
wood turpentine, and it is accepted 
that turpentine complying with these 
specifications is of first quality, pro- 
viding the odor is not strong or dis- 
agreeable. Actually, the only differ- 
ence between gum turpentine and 
steam distilled wood turpentine is in 
the odor, which is not unnatural, 
since they are made by different 
processes. However, while steam 
distilled wood turpentine when it 
was first made some 30 years ago 
had a stronger odor than gum spirits, 
today, with the use of special refin- 
ing equipment, it is almost as mild 
in odor as the gum turpentine. 

Steam distilled wood turpentine 
is water white in color at all times, 
whereas gum spirits is often yellow 
through being kept in storage over 
long periods. You will note above 
that the gum flows from the living 
trees only during the warm months 
of the year. Hence a sufficient quan- 
tity must be made during this period 
to last over the winter months. This 
means that it is exposed to a certain 
amount of air during storage, and 
since turpentine oxidizes (absorbs 
air) rapidly, it gets heavy and 
gummy and takes on a yellow color. 

All turpentine oxidizes when 
stored for considerable periods of 
time in drums. Naturally, turpen- 
tine oxidizes very much more rapidly 
when spread out in a thin film, re- 
gardless of whether the thin film 
exists on the side of a tree or in a 
paint or varnish film. It is desirable 
to have turpentine oxidize in the 
paint and varnish film, since by so 
doing it aids materially in the thor- 
ough drying of the linseed oil, china 
wood or other drying oils. Steam 
distilled turpentine, because it is 
always fresh and because it is sub- 
jected to a rigid refining process 
which removes any oxidized bodies 
likely to be present in a material 
obtained direct from nature, repre- 
sents a product ready to oxidize in 
the paint film and so give important 
aid in the formation of an impervious 
coating. 








Your trade 
deserves 


SLIPKNOT 
FRICTION 


TAPE 


Edges Can't Ravel. 





Greater Tensile 





Strength. 
Extra Adhesive. 
Can't Dry Out. 














Ask your Jobber for 
this Slipknot all-metal 
AUTOMATIC self- 


service sales help. 


No shopworn boxes 
left at bottom ! 


PLYMOUTH 


RUBBER CO., INC. 


EST. 1896 


Largest Rubberizers of Cloth in the World 
100-200 Revere St., CANTON, MASS. 
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ILCO 


UNIVERSAL 
DOOR CLOSERS 

















The dealer who is stocking 
and selling Ileo Universal 
Door Closers knows that this 
product has built up good 
will and satisfied customers 
for him. He is aware that 
he is handling the most out- 
standing door closer on the 
market. 


These Ico advantages appeal 
to him: 


1. Operates either right or 
left hand doors without re- 
versing parts. 


2. All parts are built with 
power, size and strength to 
spare. Non-breakable steel 
top cap—patented steel com- 
bination packing nut. 


3. Double adjustment of 
closing and checking speeds 
makes it simple to adjust to 
any draught condition. 


4. Stays adjusted and is 

built to give years of satis- 
factory service. 
Take adyantage of the oppor- 
tunity to secure extra sales 
this Fall with Ilco Universal 
Door Closers. You will find 
the prices right and the 
product good. 


INDEPENDENT 
LOCK COMPANY 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 























TRADE LITERATURE 








Booklet Describes 
Properties of Catalin 


This booklet points out that Catalin is a 
cast phenolic resin which is offered manu- 
facturers in solid forms such as rods, tubes 
and special castings. The booklet states 
that Catalin is non-inflammable, odorless, 
tasteless, acid resisting and absorbs prac- 
tically no moisture. Illustrations show 
kitchenware lines utilizing Catalin handles, 
an electric clock with Catalin case, and 
motor accessories with Catalin handles, 
cases, etc. Sizes and weights of stock rods 
available are indicated in tables in the 
booklet. Copies available from American 
Catalin Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York City. 


Atkins Issues Booklet 
Entitled “Saw Sense” 


’ 


“Saw Sense” is a 48-page booklet on the 
care and use of hand, rip, panel and small 
circular saws. Has cover design in royal 
blue and chrome yellow. A guide book for 
carpenters, farmers, manual training in- 
structors, home workshop fans and other 
saw users. Includes suggestions on the 
care of hand saws and pointers on car- 
pentry as well as a calendar for “Mr. 
Happy Man.” Copies for counter distri- 
bution available from E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Republic Issues Folder 
“Thumbs Down On Rust” 


The folder “Thumbs Down On Rust” ex- 
plains the “high rust-resistance” qualities 
of Toncan Iron and illustrates a number of 
typical installations of this sheet iron. 
Known as Bulletin No. ADV. 32. Republic 
Steel Corp., Central Alloy District, Mas- 
silon, Ohio. 


Handbook On Low Pressure 
Tires In Farm Service 


The “Handbook of Goodrich Low Pres- 
sure Tires in Farm Service” has just been 
published. It contains thirty pages of data 
including tire specifications, weight and in- 
flation table and a two-page table on trac- 
tor wheel numbers and tire specifications. 
Information on gear ratio changes and rear 
tread widths, wheel weights, chains, infor- 
mation for blocking a tractor for belt work, 
and on servicing low pressure tractor tires 
in the field is contained in the volume. Re- 
sults of some of the scores of tests con- 
ducted on low pressure tires for farm ser- 
vice in state agricultural colleges are in- 
cluded. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Consolidated Wire 
Issues Catalog No. 44 

This catalog for distributors of radio and 
electrical products features a new series of 
antennas for home and auto use, a new line 
of auto filters, new short wave wire, insu- 


lators and antenna kits. Automotive cable 
listings have been expanded and magnet 
wire listings have been revised for easier 
selection. Consolidated Wire & Associated 
Corporations, Peoria & Harrison Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Alfred Field & Co. 
Issues Catalog No. 34 


This catalog illustrates and describes 
Sheffield steel wood turning, linoleum block 
cutting, wood carving and chip carving 
tools distributed by the company. The tools 
described are for carpenters, cabinet mak- 
ers, pattern makers, wood turners, manual 
training schools and home workshops. A 
chart of sizes and sweeps (cutting edges) 
of wood carving tools is included. Alfred 
Field & Co., Inc., 93 Chambers St., New 
York City. 


Norcross 1935 Catalog 
On Cultivators, Ete. 


The “Norcross” line of cultivators, weed- 
ers and mulchers is described in the 1935 
catalog. “Norcross” cultivators Nos. 33 and 
55, No. 11 midget weeder and No. 10 
garden grower have been improved. The 
company’s new “Bushnell” line, designed 
to meet low-price competition, includes 
two cultivators, a midget weeder and a 
garden grower. Each item is clearly illus- 
trated and completely described in the 
catalog. C. S. Norcross & Sons, Bushnell, 
Ill. 


Mi‘zor 1934 Dealers 
Price Book Issued 

The most vital change in this year’s Mil- 
cor Dealers’ Price Book is the price ar- 
rangement. Heretofore the Milcor dealers’ 
price set-up has been a “Confidential Net 
Price Book.” From the prices given in the 
current book the dealer receives a dis- 
count; hence the book may be utilized in 
selling customers. There are 128 pages of 
price information, selling data and _illus- 
trations of the Milcor line of sheet metal 
building materials and accessories in the 
book. A new indexing system simplifies 
the location of certain products and groups 
various materials according to type. Stand- 
ard roofing and Standard bundling table 
on sheets are included in the book. A 
business reply card enclosed with each 
book gives dealers an opportunity to ex- 
press their views on the new price arrange- 
ment and also to order a set of display 
boards which the company offers. Milcor 
Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Marble Arms Co. 
Catalog for the Trade 


Marble’s 1934-35 trade catalog has just 
been issued. It gives the current prices 
and discounts, and may be obtained from 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 682 Delta Ave- 
nue, Gladstone, Mich. 
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UNION HARDWARE 
ROLLER SKATES 


@ In Shanghai, China 
































Here is a photograph of a Roller Skate 
advertisement in a window in Shanghai, 


China. 


It shows that the Chinese know how to 
originate clever window displays and this 
one is attracting considerable attention and 
comment. 


Many of the Chinese are taking to roller 
skating and Union Hardware Roller Skates 
are proving their great popularity abroad 
as well as at home. Our part is to keep up 





the Quality—your part to keep stocked. 
Patterns and prices for skaters of all ages. | 
* | 

Sold by All Leading Jobbers ey 
Send for Catalog gs 


(HARDWARE Convair 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Established 1854 New York Office: 


151 Chambers St. 
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@ Dealers who want the ideal 
proposition in a 10c cement- 
it-on rubber sole, find it in 
Last-Long Soles ... design... 
quality . .. workmanship .. . 
and low prices ...a guarantee 
‘of quick, profitable sales! 


' The Last-Long is a tough, yet 
flexible sole that will outwear 
fa range of four sacs that can leather. The strong adhesive 
black only. Packed two decen face of Last-Long Soles, plus 

to a carton. a special cement, assures 
permanent attachment to any rubber or leather sole. 


They won’t come off. 


Just one look at a Last-Long Sole will show you why 
dealers are now recommending Last-Long. 


Order From Your Jobber or Write Us 


Other Fast-Selling Nationally Advertised DUTCH BRAND Products 
Household Cement Rub’r-Shim— Stops drafts 
“2711” Rubber Cement and rattles in automobile 
Gold and Aluminum Paint bodies and around the 
General-Use Oil home 


VANCLEEF BROS. 


Established 1910 
Manufacturers DUTCH BRAND Rubber and 
hemical Products 
Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Streets 
Ch S.A 
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DUTCH BRAND 
NEV’R-CREEP 
CEMENT 
This is the new plas- 
tic rim cement that 
cycle dealers have 
been talking about. 
It sticks tightly... 
no creeping. Non- 

crystalizing. 


DUTCH BRAND 
BICYCLE TIRE FLUID 
Will not ferment, crystal- 
ize, evaporate or decom- 
pose. Large tubes. Gives 

dealers a bigger profit! 


DUTCH BRAND 
FRICTION TAPE 
DISPENSER 
The modern way to sell 
more Friction Tape. It’s 
patented! 














RICHARD KOZELKA 


(Editor’s Note:—Mr. Kozelka, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of 
Minnesota is making an analysis of 
European economic conditions. He 
is the son of Frank Kozelka, Chi- 
cago hardware merchant, past presi- 
dent and incumbent chairman of the 
Chicago Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion for whom this story was written. 
It is reprinted from the Hardware 
Level published by that association 
for its members. Prof. Kozelka was 
brought up in his father’s hardware 
store and promises subsequent arti- 
cles from France and other Euro- 
pean countries written with an equal 
knowledge of the American hard- 
ware dealer’s interests. This is the 
first article.) 





Hardware Retailing 


in France 





- . oa 
——_— re 4 


The Conand Company’s premises in 
Grenoble, France, where the author 
is studying conditions 


Son of Chicago hardware merchant writes interesting 
informal account of his study of French business 
methods, particularly the retail hardware business. 


By RICHARD KOZELKA 


ETAILING consists in meeting 
R the 1001 demands of the ulti- 
mate consumer. The differ- 
ences in retailing practice and cus- 
toms between hardware and other 
fields are an old story in the annals 
of association meetings and publica- 
tions. The differences between hard- 
ware retailing in Chicago and abroad 
may not be an old story. 

The details below, chiefly of hard- 
ware stores, are not the result of 
profound research, but merely rep- 
resent the observations of a foreigner 
in his window shopping and occa- 
sional purchases in a French provin- 
cial factory city. Grenoble, France, 
where these details were gathered, is 
a city about the size of Rockford, 
Ill. Its chief industries are the man- 
ufacture of gloves and_ industrial 
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chemicals, and the exploitation of 
tourists who come to see the moun- 
tain range of the French Alps which 
overlooks the city. 

The picture the Conand Co. hard- 
ware store shows the type of street 
on which most of the retailing is 
done in Grenoble. There are a few 
broad avenues, but the typical street, 
particularly in the older parts of 


Grenoble (also in Paris), is only 


10 to 12 ft. wide, with a 24 or 30-in. 
sidewalk on each side. Shoppers 
walk where they can, dodging bi- 


cycles and automobiles. Show win- 


dows vary from cluttered stock 
rooms in the back street bazaars to 
the latest chromium creations of the 
jewelers’ and fashion shops near the 
hotels. The hardware stores gen- 
erally have shallow windows with 


indifferent displays of merchandise 
which remain unchanged for weeks. 
Window lighting fixtures are negli- 
gible in most stores because shutters 
cover the store completely after clos- 
ing in the evening. 

The art of displaying merchandise 
seems to be in the state in which Chi- 
cago hardware stores were 20 years 
ago. Sprinklers, buckets, round wash 
boilers, and milk cans hang in rows 
from the ceiling. The kitchenware 
is stacked in bins like the surplus 
stock in a Chicago hardware store 
stock room. There is a very limited 
use of central display tables in the 
larger stores, but the display is not 
kept in good order. There is no 
tendency to use display panels for 
tools and small items. Pliers, chis- 
els, screwdrivers, and similar tools. 
are tied to the paper-wrapped foreign 
package familiar to most United 
States hardware men, and placed in 
front of the stock of packages of the 
particular item. The brilliant blue 
and yellow enameled kitchen ranges 
are frequently covered with other 
merchandise. Showcases are con- 
spicuous by their absence. There is 
some use of outside display. The 
largest department store in the city, 
located on a broad street, has a row 
of bargain tables across its entire 
frontage. Interior lighting, in most 
stores, is hardly beyond the drop- 
cord stage. This may be explained 
in part by shallow depth. Many of 
the specialty shops, such as pastry. 
butcher, cutlery, sporting goods, cam- 
era, and jewelry stores, are no more 
than 20 ft. wide by 15 or 20 ft. deep. 

A retail purchase in a French 
store is wrapped in extreme polite- 
ness. The clerk, usually dressed in 
a dark smock, greets the customer 
with a manner and a phrase which 
strike the American as extremely 
sugary. Sales pressure has not been 
highly developed. The purchase 
having been selected, the article is 
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NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





Norton Door Closers will give your 
customers these important advantages: 
1.Complete control of doors during entire 
closing swing. Less strain on doors, closers, 
and hinges. 

2.Lubricating, non-evaporating, non-gum- 
ming liquid. 

3.Interior working parts carefully machined 
from solid steel bars. 

4.Two-speed adjustment with one regulating 
screw to meet all conditions. 

-Back-check when desired to control doors 
in opening — prevents .slamming against 
walls, showcases, etc. 

G.Holder arms when desired to hold doors 
open in any pre-determined position— sim- 
ple, easily operated. 

7-Powerful, clock-type spring of special 
steel with wide range of adjustment. 











NORTON No. 4 
SCREEN DOOR CLOSER 


can be applied to either side of door and requires 
only 2” between doors. 


Complete catalog with prices and all informa- 
tion on request. 
e 
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BATHROOM 
SCALES THAT 
TELL THE 

TRUTH 


Values that 
loosen purse 
strings eae 


COUNSELOR 
‘Correct in 
Every 
Weigh’ 





Whether it's the chic feet of a slender miss or the number 
elevens of a he-man makes no difference to a Counselor Scale 

. . in either case . # tells the truth 
about weight. 


- in all cases... 


Counselor Bathroom Scales are the newest . .. smartest... 
and most distinctive in design. Platforms are roomy, com- 


fortable and safe . . less than 3 inches off the floor. 


But the most important feature to you is the value and selling 
price. That's where Counselor Scales outstrip the field. They 
enable you to offer more scale for less money than any other 
line on the market... and that's the reason they sell faster, 
with gratifying profit returns. Finished in permanent, fashionable 
shades . . . accurate . .. sturdy .. 
Write for details . .. be 
ready with a live line for 
fall and Christmas busi- 
ness. 


. and fully guaranteed. 














Clock Dial 
Model 100 


THE BREARLY CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
New York Representative 
LOEB-STERN, Inc., 

19 West 23rd St. 


Tuck-A-Way 
Model 600 






Rotor Dial 
Model 400 


COUNSELOR 
NE AN ERIE RS 
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wrapped up, since delivery of small 
articles is the exception rather than 
the rule. Most small articles weigh- 
ing up to 2 Ib. are tied with an extra 
loop in the cord, permitting the cus- 
tomer to carry home as many pack- 
ages as he can dangle comfortably 
from his fingers, or hang from his bi- 
cycle handlebars, the bicycle being 
the chief traffic hazard in France. 
After the package is wrapped, the 
customer is conducted to the cash- 
ier’s desk and the purchase is re- 
ported. Except in the one-man shop, 
the clerk rarely handles the money 
for a purchase. The cashier records 
the purchase, item by item, in a long 
day book, and counts the change for 
the customer. Then with a “Thank 
you, sir” and a “Good-bye, sir” and 
a bow from the clerk and the cashier, 
the customer departs with his pur- 
chase. 

There may be cash registers in 
France, but the nearest approach seen 
to date is a small adding and record- 
ing machine used in Grenoble’s 
equivalent of Kresge’s 5c. to $1 store, 
where no separate cashiers are em- 
ployed. The multiplicity of French 
coins complicates the cashier’s task. 
The largest coin is the 20-franc piece, 
about the size of the United States 
silver dollar, and at present worth 
about $1.40. The other coins are: 
10 francs, 5 frances, 2 francs, 1 franc, 
50 centimes, 25 centimes, 10 centimes 
and 5 centimes. There are many 
large, battered copper 5 and 10-cen- 
time pieces, dating back to 1850 and 
1860, still in circulation, in addition 
to the new, smaller 5, 10 and 25- 
centime white metal coins with cen- 
ter holes, which permit the cashier 
to string up his reserve change like 
beads. 

Shopping, as such, “Just looking, 
thank you,” is not generally encour- 
aged in France. When the customer 
enters a store, it is assumed that he 
knows with reasonable certainty what 
he wants and is prepared to buy. 
The occasional store (no hardware 
store in Grenoble) which is willing 
to permit customer-wandering, an- 
nounces that fact by a sign, “Entree 
Libre,” on its windows. Retail adver- 
tising, particularly newspaper dis- 
play, is practically unknown. Special 
sales are announced by stickers on 
the front windows. 

The 


Grenoble offer a suggestion to Amer- 


customary store hours in 


ican retailers harassed by the NRA. 
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The stores usually open at 8:30 or 
9 A. M. Dinner is the principal re- 
past of the day, and business is not 
allowed to interfere. Therefore, 
promptly at noon, the clerk pulls 
down the steel or wooden shutters, 
or the boss takes off the outside door 
handle and everybody walks or cy- 
cles home. The picture of the Co- 
nand Co. was taken at 12:10 P. M. on 
a Tuesday afternoon, with the wood- 
en shutters covering only the door 
and one window. Most stores re- 
open at 2, some at 2:30, and remain 
open until 7, since the factories, 
which also shut down from 12 to 2, 
operate until 6. Many of the stores 
open on Sunday mornings, and re- 
main closed Monday mornings. The 
butcher, bakery, and barber shops 
are usually closed all day: Monday. 
The cafes are open every day at all 
hours. 

Retailing is carried on here in 
forms as diverse as in America. The 





small shop predominates, although 
much smaller than the United States 
store. While there are several gen- 
eral hardware stores, the Conand Co. 
being one of the largest, there are 
many small specialty shops, e.g., cut- 
lery and surgical instrument store, 
sporting goods store, plumbing shop, 
cork and “bottle store, string, rope 
and cable store, and the electrical 
fixture shop. There is the equiva- 
lent of Chicago’s Maxwell Street 
pushcart market concentrated in one 
open square and popularly known 
as the “Flea Market.” One of Gre- 
noble’s largest hardware stores faces 
this market. Chain stores and cut- 
price stores are few, because the 
French customer is strongly inde- 
pendent, and the French merchant 
prefers to stay with his prices. There 
is mail order competition, although 
the catalog does not compare with 
the work of art which is issued to the 
American farmer. 





Selling Words That Emphasize 
Value to the Customer 


By MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


ERCHANDISE moves because 

it is necessary, desirable, eco- 
nomical or in some other way vital 
to the party of the second part—the 
customer. The merits of an article 
are not interesting, as such; they are 
interesting when they are translated 
in terms of WHAT THESE MERITS 
WILL DO FOR THE CUSTOMER. 
THE CUSTOMER VIEWPOINT 
is all-important in selling anything, 
from waffle irons to motor cars. 
Therefore that little word YOU is far 


more intriguing to the customer than 


the perpendicular pronoun—I. 

An alert salesman showed a cus- 
tomer the latest model of automatic 
electric waffle iron. “This iron,” he 
told her, “does everything for you 
but pour the batter. This light tells 
you when the griddle is hot; it sig- 
nals again when the waffle is done 
to the right brownness. You can 
make perfect waffles with this new 
iron!” 

YOU is one of the important and 
potent words in the selling word 
stock. 


Word Graph No. 7 








SALES LIABILITIES 


SALES ASSETS 





“I'd like to see you buy this because—” 


‘YOU will want to buy this because—’’ 
‘Naming specific points making the article 
valuable to the customer.) 





“I've got personal reasons why | am anx- 
ious to have you as a customer.”’ 


““My firm is particularly anxious to please 
you. We like to do business with cus- 
tomers of your type.” 





“| want to point out these features—”’ 


“YOU will be interested to learn about 
these features—’’ (Naming them and tell- 
ing exactly what they will DO for the 
customer.) 





“Our model has more features than any 
other make.” 


“You will find our model easier to operate 
because—-”’ 





“I think this article looks good.”’ 





“Your friends will give you many com- 
pliments on that article.” 
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Grurein 


AND WROUGHT STEEL 


HARDWARE 





| DYevey am siehacs 


Strap and 
[ee Hinges 


Pressed Steel 
mi itatan siete <a 


Ornamental 
Hinges 


Safety Hasps 
Hinge Hasps 


DYeres an a Rbetelra 


Garage 


Hardware 


Corner Braces 


Barrel Bolts 

Gralhts 
— Window Sets 
Back Flaps 


Chest I linges 


Screen Door 
Hardware 


RIFFIN 


anufacturing Company 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 








Branch Offices and Warehouses:- 
NEW YORK: 45 Warren St. BOSTON: 113 Purchase St. 
CHICAGO: 162 N. Clinton St. SAN FRANCISCO: 703 Market St. 









Corner Irons | 
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for specifying 


DU PONT MX 


... In your next order for shells 


DU PONT MX has achieved amazing 
acceptance by shooters the country over 
since its introduction in 1932. 


DU PONT MX gives Concentrated Pat- 
terns, enables the shooter to get clean 
breaks. 


DU PONT MX loads uniformly, distrib- 
utes the shot evenly, inspires confidence. 


DU PONT MX has balanced recoil, and is 
easier on the shoulder. 


DU PONT MX is clean burning, leaves 
nothing in the gun barrel. 


DU PONT MX is unaffected by weather 
changes or adverse storage conditions. 

DU PONT MxX is a snappy, positive, hard- 
hitting load. 


8 DU PONT MxX is used by champions at 
the Grand American Tournament. 





1 


Mr lr he he he he Oe 


SY 9 DU PONT Mx is the favorite with Skeet 
afi shooters, trapshooters, and with hunters 
throughout the country. 


J> 19 DU PONT MxX is a better powder. Specify 


it in your next order for shells. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
SPORTING POWDER DIVISION WILMINGTON, DEL. 


“REG. us. pat OFF { 


DU PONT MX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDER 
(MULTI-BASE) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


ArKANSAS Retail Hardware Association Annual Convention, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., May, 1935. L. P. Biggs, 
secretary, 815 Southern Trust Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 


CauirorniA Retail Hardware and Implement Association 
Thirty-fourth Annual Convention and Exhibition, Hotel 
Whitcomb, San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 12 to 14 inclusive, 
1935. Le Roy Smith, manager-treasurer, 417 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Ituinois Retail Hardware Association Thirty-eighth Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Armory, Peoria, IIl., Feb. 5 to 
7, 1935. Paul M. Mulliken, managing director, 1141 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


InpIANA Retail Hardware Association Annual Convention and 
Exhibition, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 29 to Feb. 1 inclusive, 
1935. G. F. Sheely, managing director, 130 E. Washington 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa Retail Hardware Association Thirty-seventh Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 12 to 
15 inclusive, 1935. Sessions: Hotel Savery. Exhibition: 
Coliseum. Philip R. Jacobson, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 


Kentucky Hardware and Implement Association Annual Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., 
Jan. 22 to 24 inclusive, 1935. J. M. Stone, secretary, Room 
9, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


MicuicaNn Retail Hardware Association Annual Convention 
and Exhibition, Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 12 to 15 in- 
clusive, 1935. Sessions: Hotel Pantlind. Exhibition: Civic 
Auditorium. Harold W. Bervig, secretary, 1112 Olds Tower 
Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


Minnesota Retail Hardware Association Thirty-ninth Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, 
Minn., Jan. 22 to 25 inclusive, 1935. C. J. Christopher, 
manager, Nicollett and Twenty-fourth Sts., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Missour! Retail Hardware Association and Mississippi Valley 
Farm Equipment Association Joint Annual Convention, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19 to 21 inclusive, 1935. 
F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association 
Thirty-third Annual Convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo., Jan. 14 to 16 inclusive, 1935. John T. Bartlett, 
secretary, 2005 Mapleton Ave., Boulder, Colo. 


NesrasKA Retail Hardware Association Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb., 
Feb. 5 to 7 inclusive, 1935. George H. Dietz, secretary, 
414 Little Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


New Encianp Hardware Dealers Association Forty-second 
Annual Convention and Exhibition, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., March 6 to 8 inclusive, 1935. Guy C. Small, secre- 
tary pro tem, 140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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NortH Dakota Retail Hardware Association Annual Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Community Memorial Bldg., Bis- 
marck, N. D., Feb. 5 to 7 inclusive, 1935. Louise J. 
Thompson, secretary 21 Clifford Bldg., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Ou1o Hardware Association Forty-first Annual Convention 
and Exhibition, Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 19 to 22 inclusive, 
1935. Sessions: Deshler-Wallick Hotel. Exhibition: Memo- 
rial Hall. John B. Conklin, secretary, 175 S. High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA Hardware and Implement Association Thirty- 
second Annual Convention and Exhibition, Shrine Temple, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 29 to 31 inclusive, 1935. 
Charles F. Nelson, secretary, 301 Key Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


PANHANDLE Hardware and Implement Association Annual 
Convention, Amarillo, Tex., Feb. 4 to 6 inclusive, 1935. 
C. L. Thompson, secretary, Canyon, Tex. 


PENNSYLVANIA and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association 
Annual Convention and Exhibition, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 26 to March 1 inclusive, 1935. Glenn 
Pearce, managing director, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


South Dakota Retail Hardware Association Thirtieth An- 
nual Convention and Exhibition, Coliseum. Sioux Falls, 
S. D., Jan. 29 to 31 inclusive, 1935. C. J. Christopher, 
manager, Nicollett and Twenty-fourth Sts., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


SouTHERN Ca.irorniA Retail Hardware Association Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Shrine Civic Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Feb. 18 to 20 inclusive, 1935. J. V. Guil- 
foyle, secretary, 1122 Pacific National Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Texas Hardware and Implement Association Thirty-seventh 
,Annual Convention and Exhibition, Galvez Hotel, Galves- 
ton, Tex., Jan. 22 to 24 inclusive, 1935. Dan Scoates, secre- 
tary, College Station, Tex. 


VircintA Retail Hardware Association Annual Convention, 
Monticello Hotel, Charlottesville, Va., Feb. 19 and 20, 1935. 
Thomas B. Howell, secretary, 602 E. Broad St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


West VirciniaA Hardware Association Annual Convention, 
Windsor Hotel, Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 17 and 18, 1935. 
H. B. Clower, secretary, Box 127, Oak Hill, W. Va. 


Western Retail Implement and Hardware Association Forty- 
sixth Annual Convention and Hardware Show, Kansas 
City, Mo., Jan. 15 to 17 inclusive, 1935. Sessions: Ararat 
Temple. Headquarters: Baltimore Hotel. Show: Con- 
vention Hall. Show secretary: Louis W. Shouse, Kansas 
City, Mo. Assn. secretary: H. J. Hodge, Abilene, Kan. 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association Thirty-ninth Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Feb. 5 to 8 inclusive, 1935. H. A. Lewis, executive secre- 
tary, Stevens Point, Wis. George W. Korneley, exhibit 
manager, 3374 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR THE HOME CRAFTSMAN 


PHREE STONE MODEI 
No. IM311 


rWO STONE MODEI 


AND THE MAN No. IM211 
WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS TOOLS 





NORTON 
PIKE MULTI-OILSTONE 


For producing HONED edges 


v 


Ordinary grinding will not produce the 
fine, keen edges so essential in many 
trades and professions. Only HONED 
edges will do—they are produced on the 
NORTON PIKE MULTI-OILSTONE. 


BOTH MODELS HAVE— 


GENUINE NORTON PIKE OILSTONES 
Vitrified—Factory saturated with oil 
ASSORTED GRITS 
EXTRA LARGE STONES 
114” x 2%" x 4’ 
HEAVY CAST BASE 
Rigid and Non-skid 
SELF LEVELING FEATURE 
No gadgets, no jiggling 
FINE FINISH 
Enameled case. Exposed parts nickeled 


STONES INSTANTLY REVERSIBLE 
Providing for use of both sides 





TWO STONE MODEL 
Retails for $9.60 


Coarse and Fine Stones 


THREE STONE MODEL 
Retails for $12.80 
Coarse, Medium and Fine 





Ask your Jobber or write for details on 
this COMPLETE SHARPENING DEVICE 











\owros./ BEHR-MANNING 


* ABRASIVES | AR : ‘ 
% Prey, Ne Y. 


CODE 


Vanufacturers of Quality Abrasives 
Since 1872 
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“1 KNEW IT WOULD BE 
A WINNER” 


“I’ve built a good many garages in my time. It has 
always been a mystery to me why most men will spend 
plenty of money on a garage and then balk at paying 
the price for a good set of garage door hardware. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the only trouble 
an owner ever has with his garage is with the doors— 
a few more dollars spent on Rasduune equipment 
would eliminate all this trouble. 

When I saw the new inexpensive Stanley ‘Roll-Up’ 
Door I knew it would be a winner. It allows everyone 
to have the latest type of equipment at a price they are 
willing to pay. Art Monree, the hardware man, and I 
have picked up some nice business replacing worn out 
doors with this new equipment.” 

The new Stanley “Roll-Up” Door Equipment No. 
2710 works on the same principle as a window shade— 
the doors roll up smoothly and easily. It is typical of the 
complete line of Stanley Joor a for every size 
of opening — swinging, sliding, folding and overhead 
types for private garages, service stations warehouses, 
fire stations and any commercial or industrial opening. 


Write for full details 


THE 
STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


DOOR 
STANLEY Petia 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF DOOR 
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For wide variety of treatment and 
economy of time the Hardware Age 
interchangeable dis play fixtures 
would be hard to equal. These 
photos show the windows of the Ex- 
celsior Hardware Co., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., using some of the 
panel units of the fixtures. Instruc- 
tions for building your own set of 
these fixtures are available from the 
Window Display Editor for the 
asking. 


The Finest Kind of Display Fixtures 
For the Hardware Store 


ARDWARE AGE interchange- 
H able display fixtures have 
been serving hardware deal- 
ers for several years, but occasion- 


ally we are gratified to receive a 
letter of appreciation for their worth. 


Such a letter is that just received 
from J. Harold Prather, manager, 
Excelsior Hardware Co., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. His windows are illus- 
trated herewith. His letter reads: 
“We have used the HARDWARE AGE 
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interchangeable display fixtures for 
about a year now, and believe them 
to be the finest kind of display fix- 
tures for the present-day hardware 
store. They not only make a win- 
dow display easier to put in, but they 
add a background that cannot be du- 
plicated for the investment or the 
variety of uses they can be put to. 
The interchangeable fixtures are in- 
valuable for interior displays also. 
A large section, when mounted with 
a specially priced or new item, with 
a large talking price ticket, when 
placed inside the store, will attract a 
lot of attention which, of course, 
means additional sales. 

“By watching and studying the 
window trim suggestions in Harp- 
WARE AGE, and with a set of these 
interchangeable display fixtures, the 
hardware dealer can have the most 
interesting and attractive windows in 
the city. This Harpware AGE ser- 
vice is one of the best features of the 
magazine ,and if used by the hard- 
ware dealer will bring results that 
will distinguish his store and bring 


additional sales.” 


Excetsion HarpwareE Co., 
J. Harold Prather, Manager, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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_ : 
You could save enough 


—it might be worth your while to 
experiment with different quali- 
ties in rivets, and take a chance. 
But can you make a rivet ‘‘first- 


cost’’ saving that will warrant this? 


We think not. 


TUBULAR 
RIVETS 


Are Quality Rivets 
Dependable-Inexpensive 


The fact that TUBULAR RIVET & STUD COM- 
PANY Rivets are 100°; usable—and inexpen- 
sive besides—substantiates this belief. 

These Rivets protect the quality of your work- 
manship ... and are thoroughly dependable. 
We know you will find them satisfactory in 
every respect. 


(TUBULAR RIVET BOSTON, 
| & STUD CO. MASS. 
aS 
(9) 














facture of Tubular and Clinch Rivets 
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EMPIRE 
Ue 







SALES VOLUME 


—the logical outgrowth 
of quality leadership 


@ It is understandable that Empire nuts should lead 
all others in quality of fabrication and in volume of 
sales. They are made in a plant devoted exclusively 
to the production of nuts. Here concentration on one 
product only has led to the development of precision 
methods which are nowhere else possible. 

All sizes and stylesof Empire nutsare kept in stock 
at the Empire nut plant in Coraopolis, as well as in 
the bolt,rivet and machine-screw plants in Port Ches- 
ter and Rock Falls. You can always get immediate 
replacements. Empire nuts and bolts are packed in 
attractive cartons, with size and style prominently 


labeled for instant identification. 





WE 0G OvR PART 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT & NUT CO. 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Sales Offices at Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore. 
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The Layout of Showcards 


Lesson No. 3 of a Course in Lettering 


HE first thing to consider is 

the dimension of the show 
card. For example, say the 

size selected is one-half sheet, or 14 
x 22 inches “upright” (the word up- 
right means 14 in. across the top and 
22 in. down). The next move is to 
rule off the border or margin, this 
should always be as liberal as the 
amount of reading matter will per- 
mit, two inches at least should be 
allowed from the outside edge of 
card all the way around. Next, 
draw a light pencil line directly 
through the center of card; this will 
act as a guide to the eye and help to 
space and divide letters accurately. 
The show cards illustrated here- 
with, marked No. 1 and No. 2, are 
specimens of correct and incorrect 
layout and lettering. It is a mistake 
to try and feature in large type every 
word on a show card, small lettering 
proportionately grouped and laid out 
allowing plenty of open space and 


margin will be much more effective 
and carry a stronger sales punch 
than would a card crowded with large 
type like No. 2. 

The Roman letters V, W, X, Y, Z, 
illustrated herewith are classified as 
the angle letters, each letter being 
composed of right and left angle 
strokes, the letter V being just one- 
half of the letter W, the top strokes 
of the letter X being the same as the 
letter Y. The lower-case letters with 
the exception of y are the same as 
the capitals. 

When making small letters up to 
about two inches the hand may be 
steadied by placing the first joint of 
the little finger on the surface to be 
lettered. This will give the other 
fingers the necessary support and 
permit the worker to place each 
stroke where he wishes to. 

Another important thing to remem- 
ber. Do not stop short in the middle 
of a single stroke, but go at it bold- 


ly. Remember the old saying, “Those 
who hesitate are lost.” 

One of the best ways to practice 
the different strokes is to draw with 
a rule and compass a series of, say, 
six or more, right and left oblique 
strokes, the same amount of horizon- 
tal, perpendicular and _ semicircle 
strokes. Proceed to retrace over 
these pencil lines with a brush and 
ink. Then try the same strokes with- 
out the guides. 

This standard modern alphabet is 
without doubt the most practical type 
for all beginners on account of its 
plain and legible character, being free 
from all fancy spurs, nibs, scrolls, 
etc. Each letter is composed of a 
thick and thin part, the thickness of 
which is not laid down by any math- 
ematical rule like the Gothic or Full 
block alphabets. 

The theatrical or motion picture 
style of title plate lettering should 
never be attempted by the beginner 
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Every Customer Who 
Enters Your Store 
A Potential Buyer Of 





Ball Bearing Casters 


Other items in your stock may be seasonable. Other items 
may appeal only to a few. Other items may be sold only 
once .. . but Arme Ball Bearing Casters sell the year 
round and everybody needs them. 


Why are Armes in constant de- 
mand? Because they roll. They roll 
in any direction, smoothly, quietly. 
They protect floors and floor cover- 
ings. Everybody needs them and 
*most everybody uses them. 


Roll Armes on the Counter 
or onthe Palm of Your Hand 


: 
A 
é 
S° 


Crain» 


Give an actual demonstration. Show 
people what these casters do and why 
they are better. Customers are al- 
ways interested, and, in this way, 
sales are readily made. Stock Arme 
Ball Bearing Casters. Sell them 
and increase profits and sales. 


is | 





Tue ScuHatz MANUFACTURING Co. 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 


OCTOBER 25, 1934 








Sell Eagle “Quality” 
Wood Screws 


. HOSE who use wood screws in quan- 


tities expect to receive a first class article 
when they buy from you. 


You can be sure of giving satisfaction to 
these good customers when you fill their 
orders with Eagle Wood Screws. 


Eagle Wood Screws are precision made, with 
clean slots, uniform heads, sharp points and 
accurately cut threads. 


All styles . . All sizes . . Prompt Shipments 


eee 
The Eagle Quality Line 
Night Latches Store Door Sets Wood Screws 
Trunk Locks Padlocks Stove Bolts 


Front Door Sets Cabinet Locks | Machine Screws 


D. 
EAGLE LOCK CO. 


26 Warren Street -- New York 














Branch Offices: 
$21 Commerce St. 179 N. Franklin St. 114 Bedford Sts 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Works at Terryville, Conn. 
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until he has a general idea of the 
most important orthodox types of let- 
ters. All extremes in lettering should 
be avoided; the best business pulling 
show cards are those which are let- 
tered in the plainest style. If the 
show card borders on the “Ginger- 
bread” type or is too ornate it will 
surely detract from the merchandise, 
the sale of which it was originally 
intended to exploit. The show card 
unmistakably localizes a window, and 
may be the means of giving it abso- 
lute personality and distinctiveness. 
Some progressive merchants adopt an 
individual style of lithography for 
their show cards and carry out this 
idea for a period of six months or 
more, and then change to another 
style. All letters should be shaded 
at the left and to the bottom, using 
one size smaller brush than used for 
the lettering, maintaining an angle of 
about 45 degrees, it being assumed 
that light falls on a letter at this 
angle. The black circle No. 1, illus- 
trated on the alphabet plate shows 
the correct way to shade all round 
letters such as, C, D, B, G, J, O, P, 
Q, S, and U. The widest portion of 
shade occurring at “B” midway be- 
tween the points A, and gradually 
diminishing in width terminating in a 
fine point at the bottom A, the grad- 
uating width being accomplished by 
a very slight pressure on the brush. 
(See circular Fig. 5, this is the cor- 
rect position of holding brush while 
shading all round letters). No. 2, 
the letter “F” illustrates the correct 
way to shade all square letters, at the 
left and at the bottom of each por- 
tion of letter. All letters should be 
shaded on the same angle and every 
part of shade should be of equal 
width on all letters except the round 
letters whereon the shade reaches the 
extreme width at center “B” as be- 
fore stated. 

This method is known as relief 
shade and is the most generally used 
for show card writing as it is exe- 
cuted by single brush strokes follow- 
ing the contour of each letter and 
keeping a fraction of an inch away 
from the edge. 

The shading of a letter is of course 
intended to imitate the natural sha- 
dow and therefore should never be 
any stronger than a light tint of Grey, 
Green, Brown or Blue. 


It is better to keep brushes for use 
in white ink separate from the brush- 
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es used in colors; if this is not con- 
venient they should be washed in 
warm water before used in white ink. 

There are many different brands of 
white show card ink on the market, 
but of course it is much cheaper to 
mix your own. For the benefit of 
those who desire to do so the follow- 


NIGHT LATCH 
ALL IN ONE. 





ing formula will be found satisfac- 
tory: %4 lb. English flake white, add 
14 to *4 bottle of ordinary mucilage. 
Stir until thoroughly mixed, then thin 
to the proper working consistency by 
adding a little water at a time. A 
few drops of oil of wintergreen will 
preserve it indefinitely. 





Notions and Novelty Department 
Builds Volume for Hardware Dealer 


G. MUEGGE, manager of the 
Porter Avenue Hardware 
@ Store, San Fernando, Cal.. 


has what might be called a “notions and 
novelty” section, and h¢ has established 
it where it has an opportunity to re- 
lieve customers of their small change, 
received when they pay for other pur- 
chases and are waiting to have them 
wrapped up. In other words, the sec- 
tion is associated with the cash regis- 
ter and the wrapping counter, with an 
arrangement like that illustrated in the 
accompanying sketch and with display 
fixtures designed to exhibit a great 
variety of goods within a small space. 

The wrapping counter is across the 
center of the store and is backed 
against a stairway that leads to the 
second floor. Customers may approach 
the wrapping counter from either side 
or down the main aisle, as the illustra- 
tion shows. But regardless of from 
which direction the customer ap- 
proaches it, he is most certain to be 
confronted by some of the merchandise 
displayed on the fixtures, which have 


been especially designed for this pur- 
pose. 

Each fixture is 6 ft. long at the base 
and 26 in. wide. The lower shelf is 444 
in. above the floor. The second shelf 
is 20 in. above the lower one, and the 
top shelf is 1214 in. above the second. 
The top shelf is only 15 in. wide; the 
middle one is 19 in. wide. The top 
shelf is “compartmentized” to accom- 
modate a large variety of small items. 
Larger items are displayed on the sec- 
ond shelf, while still larger ones are 
exhibited on the bottom. The uprights 
are of 11% in. pipe, and there is nothing 
to block vision from one side of the 
fixture to the other. 

“K-line” Poultry Supplies 
Shown In Catalog 34 


Brooders, tanks, disinfectants, chick 
boxes, brooder thermometers, feeders, foun- 
tains and numerous other poultry supply 
lines are described and illustrated in the 
“K-line” catalog No. 34. This 32-page cata- 
log includes an alphabetical index. Klein 
Mfg. Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
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Gottschalk Line 


Advertised fo over 





@Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion and Sun- 
set Magazine are carrying a sales mes- 
sage of Gottschalk’s metal scouring 
devices into over five million homes 


regularly. 


Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge, the origi- 
nal sanitary scouring device, Kitchen 
Jewel, Hand-L-Mop and the Bronze 
Ball are all attractive, fast-selling 
household necessities. A display of 
the Gottschalk line on your counter 
will bring many a dime into the 


register. 


Order today from your jobber 
or write direct on your firm’s 
} stationery for sample and price 
list. Metal Sponge Sales Cor- 
poration, Lehigh Avenue and 
BURRO BRAND Mascher Street, Philadelphia. 


“There is no substitute 
for Gottschalk Quality” 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 
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HARDWARE BY 


McKINNEY 


GARAGE HARDWARE 








McKinney Garage Sets—recognized leaders in design— 
performance and quality include “Under the Header” 
(illustrated above)—“Sliding Folding”—‘“Around _ the 
Corner”—“Sectional Overhead Type”—and “Swinging 
Door Sets.” 
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McKinney Forged Iron—authentic reproductions of 
recognized high quality—eight popular patterns for in- 
terior as well as exterior trim of enduring beauty. 


McKinney is your guarantee 
of dependable hardware. 


McKINNEY MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
PITTSBURGH 


District Offices 
CHICAGO 


PENNA. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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C. L. Bardo’s Address 


(Continued from page 51) 


surance, control every form of agricul- 
tural production and take over the 
processing of farm commodities. These 
proposed public acts are in deadly con- 
flict with those clear and fundamental 
conceptions of our rights as free men. 

And many of the commissions and 
administrators appointed by the Presi- 
dent have been given authority by Con- 
gress to draw up rules and regulations 
having the binding effect of law. These 
great and numerous authorities are or- 
ganized and reorganized behind the 
scenes and have been given far reach- 
ing power over almost every human 
activity. The resulting confusion and 
uncertainty are in themselves an im- 
portant element in the hesitation of 
business. Unless you have lost the 
American spirit you cannot welcome the 
permanence of such a system. Cen- 
turies of human experience have dem- 
onstrated that human life and liberty 
are unsafe under any system which com- 
bines in any person or group of per- 
sons the function of legislator, prosecu- 
tor, judge and executioner. Such a 
combination has always in the world’s 
history inevitably, resulted in tyranny. 
And yet this basic principle has been 
violated by certain features of the NRA, 
the AAA, the National Labor Board, 
the Securities Commission and many 
other new agencies. Industry asks for 
the immediate and complete removal of 
these violations of the spirit of repre- 
sentative and liberal government. 

And Government has entered the field 
of private business on a wide scale, 
engaging in a large number of activi- 
ties which directly compete with its 
own taxpayers. A report submitted to 
the House of Representatives in 1933 
by a special committee, cites 232 spe- 
cific activities in which the Government 
is now engaged in competition with 
private citizens. This official document 
states that “The operations of the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of private 
enterprise have reached a magnitude 
and diversity which threaten to reduce 
the private initiative, curtail the op- 
portunities and infringe upon the earn- 
ing power of taxpaying undertakings 
while steadily increasing the levies upon 
them. 

Industry believes that the true func- 
tion of government is to protect and 
promote the economic activities of its 
citizens, not to supplant them. Public 
agencies have no right to divert taxes 
received from its citizens into instru- 
ments for their injury or destruction. 
With the continued growth of the seri- 
ous attempts to inject government into 
sundry business operations we face a 
menace that must be dealt with. No- 
where in our Constitution is there a 
clause, expressed or implied, permitting 
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the Government to embark in business 
or to take over affairs which are within 
the legitimate province of private per- 
sons or legally conducted corporations. 
I am one of these Americans who be- 
lieve that when business men have their 
own money in an enterprise and are 
giving their lives to it, they can do a 
better job with that business than a 
group of politicians can do. Individual 
initiative is the thing that has made 
America. 

Industry’s immediate job is to get 
men back to work, to establish mini- 
mum wages, to prevent the exploitation 
of labor, to stop the wastes of cut- 
throat competition by confirming trade 
agreements proposed by the industries 
themselves and to encourage united ac- 
tion of labor and management in the 
interest of industrial peace. American 
industry owes much of its extraordinary 
progress of the last 50 years and its 
world position to the generally satis- 
factory relationship between manage- 
ment and labor in its plants as to any 
other single factor. “There is no 
permanent class of hired laborers 
amongst us,” wrote Abraham Lincoln. 
And continuing he said, 25 years ago 
I was a hired laborer. The _ hired 
laborer of yesterday labors on his own 
account today and will hire others to 
labor for him tomorrow. 

Where collective bargaining exists 
there should be corresponding collec- 
tive responsibility for its exercise. It 
is just as necessary to make sure that 
the economic powers of labor organ- 
izations shall not be abused and exe- 
cuted contrary to the public interest 
under the law as it is to make sure 
that the economic powers conferred on 
industrial management shall not be 
abused. There must be even handed 
justice to compel employee groups to 
accept responsibility before the law, to 
cease the practice of intimidation, 
coercion and violence. If we are to 
have cooperation and industrial peace 
organized labor must come in under the 
harness. The bridle must not hang on 
the gate post any longer. 

Social safety demands there shall be 
no exercise of power without corre- 
sponding legal responsibility for its 
use. Every combined action of em- 
ployers or employees should be legally 
answerable for its own conduct or that 
of its agents and equally subject to 
judicial remedy. State laws should pro- 
hibit blacklisting, boycotts, sympathetic 
strikes, general strikes and _ lockouts, 
which can only enlarge the fields of 
conflict and jeopardize the rights of 
the public. 

All government business endeavors 
to function without recognizing the role 
of profits in industry. But the very es- 


sence of private business is the expecta- 
tion of profits based on efficient and 
economical management. It is vital to 
permanent recovery that the Govern- 
ment clearly recognize the real signifi- 
cance of this incentive. Profits are a 
compelling circumstance in private un- 
dertakings and explains why business 
projects, entered into without making 
the reward of management contingent 
upon success, inevitably result in 
greater costs to the ultimate consumer. 
This understanding, that profits are a 
necessary condition of any business 
venture and not an incident, is vital 
to the comprehension of our whole 
economic order. In an economic sense 
the Government exists largely through 
the taxes which it levies on the earn- 
ings of business. If there are no profits 
there can be no taxes. 

Industry must steer a straight course 
between humanity and bankruptcy. A 
business cannot spend more than its 
income without “going broke.” Em- 
ployees must learn the simple truth 
that wages are part of the selling price 
of goods. The limits within which 
wages can move are fixed. In order 
for any industry to continue in exist- 
ence there must be a certain degree of 
success. Any method of artificially in- 
creasing or maintaining wages which 
forces up unit cost defeats its end, be- 
cause purchases and production imme- 
diately decline. It is a fact that wages 
are in a great measure paid by the 
customer who buys the goods. But 
there is a point at which the resultant 
price will deter that important per- 
sonage from buying. 

Constant reduction in unit cost has 
been the key to lower prices, increased 
sales and increased employment. It is 
by such methods that American labor 
has become the best paid labor in the 
world. In the same methods lie the 
hope of further advance in wages and 
welfare. While discharging its obliga- 
tions to labor, industry also recognizes 
that it must serve the public with neces- 
sary goods and services at fair prices; 
because if the public will not buy, labor 
and management cannot continue. 

Today industry contributes and will 
continue to contribute to unemploy- 
ment relief. Industry does not ask to be 
exempt from its fair contribution to 
this and other social burdens. It should 
not be regarded, however, as a philan- 
thropic institution upon which to load 
the maintenance of the unemployed or 
other social services. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance in the forms in 
which it now stands before the public 
would be unfair in principle, unsound 
in policy and disturbing to the general 
confidence. 

So-called compulsory unemployment 
insurance, benefits or reserves, with the 
chief cost imposed upon employers, can 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Antique Bronze 
Brass - - - Copper 


HANOVER 














Stainless Steel 
Special Alloys 





Higher Quality Merchandise 
at No Higher Price 


Ask Your Jobber 


HANOVER WIRE CLOTH CoO. 


Hanover Pennsylvania 














TREASURE 


Buried Where 
Digging’s Easy 
eo 


AKE HARDWARE 











AGE your chart 
to help you find the 
way to increased sales. 


| 


Ideas, tried and suc- 
cessful are deposited in 
the pages of each issue. 


A little light digging 
and they’re yours to use 
and profit by. 








The advertisers, too. 
offer helpful ideas to 
the wide awake hard- 
ware man. 


read 
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Combining 
the Art of 


THEATRICAL PRESENTATION 
With Record 


BOX OFFICE RECEIPTS 


The true Showman—with uncanny skill—senses public 
reactions and shapes his program to fit them. 


The Ultimate in Showmanship is achieved in the 
magnetic counter displays of Brushes by Baker com- 
bining the talent of skilled brushmakers, trained 
commercial artists and experienced sales engineers. 
The pulse of the market is tapped for the benefit of 
consumer and dealer alike. 


Superlative Showmanship — assuring speedy self- 
sales, satisfied customers, greater volume of trade 
and increased profit. 


You too can be a Showman— Book and Display 
Boker Brush Hits. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER—or write us for 
a@ program of present and coming 
attractions. 





aker brush co 


87 GRAND STREET NEW YORK 
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Every Dollar 

You Invest $*2.00 

Brings You— — 
In Other W ords— 


200% Profit 


No Loss—Sells On Sight. We Pay 
Delivery Charges, East of Rockies. 


A), 





Miarvei Dust Spray 


A Dog and Cat Repellent 


It keeps dogs and cats away from 
evergreens, flowers and lawns. No 
more dead shrubs from this cause. 
Tell your customers. This SPECIAL 


OFFER FOR CASH ONLY. Order 
NOW from your jobber or direct 
from the manufacturer. 


20-15ec. Packages, One 
Window Display Card 


For $1.00 


Attractive Opportunities for Jobbers and 
Wholesalers 


Electros or Mats on Request for Your 
1935 Catalog 


MELL-NORR 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








SPECIAL FALL DEAL 


pays OVER 50% mark-up 
ON NEW LOW PRICES 


Deal gives retailer complete, 
balanced stock of four popu- 
lar sizes for less than $10. 
Display rack, sign and 50 ad- 
vertising circulars (as illus- 
trated) free with each deal. 

Skillets have perfect frying 
surface of mirror-finish chrom- 
ium. Nationally advertised to 
nearly 6,000,000 families from 
coast to coast. Write today 
for full details. Address: 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
Frederick, Maryland 


py EVEREDY 


WwW Chromium Plated Steel 


SKILLETS 
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President Whipple’s Address 


(Continued from page 39) 


to other outlets. I think the follow- 
ing figures have a direct bearing: 

Between 15 and 20 per cent of the 
business of the variety chains, and 
by that I mean the 5-cent to $1 Cash 
and Carry Stores, is done on items 
commonly carried in hardware 
stores. Taking the 11 largest of 
these variety chains and applying 
this percentage would mean an an- 
nual volume on hardware items of 
$125,000,000 per year. This does 
not include the smaller variety 
chains, the automotive supply or 
drug chains, nor does it include the 
hardware sales of the mail-order 
houses and their branch stores. I 
think it reasonable to assume that 
these other retail outlets would ac- 
count for a like amount, so that we 
have $250,000,000 worth of business 
at retail prices on hardware items 
that does not go through the channels 
that we reach. I realize that in one 
case I am quoting sales at retail and 
in the other case sales at wholesale, 
so that a definite percentage could 
not be applied, and I am merely cit- 
ing these details to give an idea of 
the business we once had that we 
have no longer. 

Price compgtition in itself is not 
of serious importance. Price com- 
petition can only be temporary when 
the same methods are followed by 
competing sellers. The serious part 
of this problem is not the competi- 
tion of price but is the competition 
of method. If, through improved 
method, these syndicate outlets, who 
are competing with us for the con- 


sumer’s dollar, have eliminated costs, 
we are faced with a serious competi- 
tive problem unless we can do like- 
wise. 

Therefore, I repeat price competi- 
tion is of minor importance, but 
method competition is a major ob- 
stacle and the solution of it is the 
solution of this problem. Until we 
are convinced and until our manu- 
facturers are convinced that unneces- 
sary steps must be eliminated and 
that duplication and waste should be 
avoided, there will be no solution. 
Theoretically, the margin of profit 
granted to the wholesaler is for the 
service of concentrated advance buy- 
ing, thus producing a saving to the 
manufacturer in selling expense, han- 
dling charges and economical manu- 
facturing. When we do not concen- 
trate by buying in advance of the 
season, when we insist that the manu- 
facturer do the selling for us, when 
we insist that the manufacturer main- 
tain a complete stock of finished 
goods, and when we subject him to 
the countless other expenses that 
should be eliminated, then we are 
not doing our part as wholesalers 
and our method cannot compete with 
the other method where these ex- 
penses and these services are not 
needed. There has been unfair dis- 
crimination and some of our manu- 
facturing friends have been guilty of 
things they would not like their 
wholesale customers to know about, 
but such things are of somewhat minor 
importance. To my mind our real 
problem still remains one of method. 





President Van Schaick’s Address 


(Continued from page 40) 


tions can membership be so legitimately 
and logically capitalized by contacts 
agreeable as well as advantageous. 

General recognition of membership 
value is strikingly attested by the mod- 
erate loss in more than five years of 
intense depression. It is a record of 
which we have right to be proud that 
every activity of the Association has 
been continued without curtailment; 
that our semi-annual conventions with 
the wholesalers of the country have in- 
creased in prestige, and interest and 
attendance surpassed all previous 
records. 

We shall not dwell upon any as- 


sumed obligation of manufacturers to 
sustain their representative organiza- 
tion, but we do assert in all sincerity 
and from personal experience that no 
manufacturer who seeks distribution 
through hardware channels can fail to 
profit from membership in this organ- 
ization. The larger the membership, 
the greater its influence. Additions to 
membership for this year totaled 32, 
and during the coming year we shall 
endeavor to exceed this very satisfac- 
tory record, to which desirable end we 
invite the active cooperation of every 
member. 
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When You Want 
COLORS in OIL .. Ask for 


u 3s — ” ”. 


Cans —'h pint, ‘pint, quart, and gallon EXTRA Profit se EXTRA Quality 


One of the finest Oil Color lines in the world . .. and it shows dealers EXTRA profits. Priced for rapid 
sale, all NORBO Colors in Oil are made from the finest pigments available, triple-ground in pure Linseed 
Oil for exceptional fineness and smoothness. Attractively packaged. . . . Available in 31 standard and 8 
special colors. . . . This line belongs in your stock. Ask your jobber, or write us for color card and price list. 
eee 
NORBO Quality is also available in a complete line of paint and chemical specialties . . . produced 
with infinite care . . . packaged for rapid, profitable sale. 
The NORBO Balanced Line Includes: 


Brush Cleaner Bronze Powders Shellacs 
Metalli 





NORBO Colors in Oi! are available in: 
56 5” 





Floor Cleaner allics Show Card Colors 
Plastic Mending Wood Gold and Aluminum Enamel Waterproof Drawing Ink 
Crack Filler Gold and Aluminum Paint Plastelin 

Rust-tox Bronzing Liquids Decalcomanias 


Ask your jobber—or write us today for samples, displays and prices. 


THE PREMIER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


12437 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Division of THE OHIO BRONZE POWDER CO. 


“FAITHFUL TO THE HIGHEST QUALITY STANDARDS SINCE 1915” 


































LOW PRICE * LON 
QUALITY CHRISTM 


At last a dinnerware sales plan that's workable, 
practical, profitable, for the Hardware merchant. 
Quality at fast-moving prices; a special combina- 
tion yielding handsome profits; the new Santa Rosa 
pattern, colorful beauty, irresistable to your women 
customers. 

This 32-piece Breakfast or Tea Set and the strong 
wire Self-drying Rack are all packed in one small 
carton. The drying basket is part of the special— 
is also your display rack for window and counter 
showing. The Dinnerware is seven color platinum 
banded and absolutely guaranteed non-crazing by 
one of the fine old potteries of the United States. 
Specializing in style creations for leading retail out- 
lets, W. S. George offers this as your biggest 
Christmas Gift seller. Write now, get your Holiday 
stock. 






Gentlemen: 
Please send details of your new merchandising plan. 


gS nen ore ee NL cen ee 0 
(Address) _............... 
(Jobber's Name) eint Ssh aa sls Tinta soe cele ol 
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EVANSVILLE 


GOOD SERVICE TOOLS 





ASK YOUR JOBBER 


THE EVANSVILLE TOOL WORKS, Inc, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 























NOW Is The Time 
To Sell Red Devil 
024 Glass Cutters 
And Glaziers’ Points 


Summer is gone and 
broken glass must be re- 
placed. A window display 
at this time featuring 
panes of glass and putty, 
together with Red Devil 
024 Glass Cutters, Putty 
Knives and packaged 
Glaziers’ Points, would be 
timely and profitable. 


024 

















RED DEVIL 
GLAZIERS’ 
POINTS 
5¢ Packages 
With Point 
Driver in 
Each. 

No. 20 Counter Con- 
tainer displays 12 
packages. Does 
away with weioh- 
ing or loose mea-¢& 
suring for a_ toss, 
and substitutes a 
Drofitable item that 

selis itself. 


LANDON P. SMITH, Inc. 


IRVINGTON, N., J., U. S. A. 





GLAZIERS POINTS - GLASS PLIERS 
D SCRAPERS: LAWN SPRINKLERS 



























| victims. . 


Federal Modernization Program 


(Continued from page 50) 


(e) We will open information 
booths in each of our 5000 stores, 
and feature your advertisements. 

(f) We will circularize our 20,000 
stockholders, ask them to go along 
and for each of them to Do Something 
that will make their homes more 
comfortable, more convenient, more 


| attractive, and as beautiful as we 


know they could be. 
(g) I will personally contact every 


| chain store executive and urge them 


to do likewise. 

If every enterprising business 
house were as constructive, do you 
doubt that it would not be an end of 
depression? 

Most of us measure the casualties 
of the past three or four years of 
the depression’ in terms of human 
. and rightly so. 

But there have been other victims 


|... Out of 26,000,000 homes, 16,- 


000,000 are in a state of disrepair, 
3,000,000 require major structural 
changes to fit them for occupancy, 
things that are necessary to bring 
them to a livable and_ rentable 
status. Hardware and its allied prod- 
ucts are important factors in this 
modernization. 600,000 homes 


| should be wrecked. 


Title II, covering a Home Building 
program, likely to be our standard 
for all time, will be released early 


| next month. Construction loans are 


made Second mort- 


unnecessary. 
gage transactions will be few. The 
feature of this program is that 


mortgages can and will be insured, 
just as bank deposits are now in- 
sured. That will do more to stabilize 
and maintain realty values than any 
law ever enacted. 

Let us consider sales, because that 
is a subject nearest to our hearts. . . 


| The best business program is a 
profitable business program. 





Wherever you find a sales plan 
which offers every participant a 
share of its profits, proportionate to 
their individual effort, that sort of 
a plan is the one to capitalize and 
develop to its fullest extent. 

Regardless of economic or political 
views, the National Housing Act has 
been accepted as the most progres- 
sive step ever taken to maintain and 
improve real estate values, as well as 
to decrease unemployment and to in- 
crease general business. 

An era of prosperity swept this 


country when our fathers started 
what we term the Machine Age. 
There were developments in machine 
tools and production machinery that 
took the drudgery out of farming, 
revolutionized the textile industry, 
and set this nation up in standards 
of living that distinguished America 
from other nations over the earth. 

Today we think in terms of speed, 
and move accordingly, whether by 
stream-lined ships, stream-lined aero- 
planes, stream-lined motor cars, or 
even stream-lined Diesel driven 
trains. . . That is the way we live, but 
do not forget that we also dwell in 
horse and buggy houses. 

We have plans for trans-Pacific 
air services, a great air race has just 
been completed, distance is anni- 
hilated, and still we live in “horse 
and buggy” houses. 

The National Housing Act is your 
way out and into a standard of liv- 
ing that Americans prefer. As a 
matter of fact, they will never be 
satisfied with anything less. . . 

What do we use for money? 

The answer to that is that there 
have been frozen deposits and sav- 
ings in this country to a total of 
$33,000,000,000. The National Hous- 
ing Act would thaw out about 10 
per cent. 

To those who disbelieve that this 
operation is not successful, let me 
tell you that 10,000 banks, finance 
companies, and building and loan 
associations are organized, approved, 
and willing to make these loans. 

How do I know that? 

Los Angeles building permits over 
$500,000 in two weeks of Sept. 

Bank of America, Los Angeles, 
Calif., over $419,000 loans in ten 
days. 

Syracuse $700,000 reported, even 
date. 

There is not a single unemployed 
carpenter in New Orleans. 

Kansas City, Mo., “Building per- 
mits for the period Aug. 15 to Sept. 
15 were double the number issued 
for the same period in any year since 
1928.” 

Twenty-seven loans in Dauphin 
Trust Company, Harrisburg, Pa., no 
seller identified. 

The construction industry has 
never had the opportunity to sell as 
they now have. 
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See the November I7th 

Issue of The Saturday 

Evening Post 
* ok ok 

No manufacturer values his dealer loyalties 

more than The American Thermos Bottle 

Company. 

No manufacturer desires more to foster 
those loyalties—and protect the dealer’s 
earnings therefrom. 

So please do not fail to read the full page 
Thermos statement in the November 17th 


issue of The Post. 
* * * 


There is an invasion of foreign made vacuum 
bottles into our American markets. They are, 
in various ways, attempting to trade on the 
Thermos good repute. Such attempts—when 
they infringe upon the Thermos Trade-Mark 
—are subject to suits for damage and the 
makers of Thermos will employ legal meas- 
ures of restraint. 





NoricE—To ALL DEALERS SELLING THERMOS: 


But that does not give full protection. 
Only a widely informed public can do that. 
And Thermos is informing the public. 


* * * 


Many dealers will recall the ’Tis Thermos 
or "Tisn’t Thermos campaign published in 
1923. It definitely cleared up a confused 
marketing condition—and dealers appre- 
ciated it. 

Now—after 11 years—this campaign is 
being revived. Read the first message in the 
November 17th issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. Remember it is published on behalf 
of the Thermos trade relationships and for 
the protection of those relationships. 


—and there will be more. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS 
BOTTLE COMPANY 


Norwich Ww Connecticut 


*Thename THERMOS is a registered trade-mark and the sole property of The American Thermos Bottle Company 
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TRADE MARK 


AIR DRIED STOCK 
HAND SPLIT, HAND SHAVED RUNGS 
POSITIVELY STRAIGHT GRAINED 
AUTOMATIC SPRING LOCKS 


Write for new catalogue and prices 


Bit} W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 








Fruit Single 





Vl 
Safety Close Top Fruit Victor 





Single Ladder 
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ARMSTRONG 


announces ¥ 


* 
ACE 


TOOLS 






“Your local 
hardware store 
can supply you” 


That is what we are telling the hundreds 
of thousands of home craftsmen in their 
own magazines. For you it is only part 
of the story, for now hardware dealers 
can offer their customers these superb 
drop-forged, accurately machined, finely 
finished quality tool holders (products 
of the makers of ARMSTRONG TOOL 
HOLDERS that are used in over 96% of 
the machine shops and tool rooms) at 
price below the shoddiest, roughest “tool 


ho'ders” of catalog houses 
ACE or syndicate stores. 
Lathe Set ACE TOOL HOLDERS will be sold 


3 Turning Tools, 2 *imgly and in sets. They will be 
Cutting - Of Tools, Sold thru Hardware Stores. ACE 


Threading Tool with TOOLS will be demonstrated at the 
“Cutter, Knurl. ‘“‘Home Work Shop,’’ Century of 
ing Tool with Hob- Progress, Chicago. 

Cut Knurls. Bor- Write for Catalog 


ing Tool (revers- 

ible), heat treated ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 

Bie BP tg “The Tool Holder People” 
314 N. Francisco Ave., 


In fitted Steel Case 
1450 CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








Bells—Buzzers —Transformers 


SIGNAL Bells, Buzzers and Transformers 
are widely known for high quality and low 
price. The Bells are available in 2'/2”, 3”, 
4” and 6” sizes, singie and double coil. 
SIGNAL also offers a complete line of 
skeleton and weatherproof bells. if your 
jobber cannot supply you, write direct to 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


~~ Menominee, Michigan 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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C. L. Bardo’s Address 


(Continued from page 116) 


do little toward solving the unemploy- 


| ment problem, since it can provide only 


very temporary relief to the individual 
in his distress. One claim made for 
compulsory insurance paid for by the 
industrialists, is that it penalizes man- 
agement if it fails to regularize em- 
ployment. But industry is not respon- 
sible for unemployment and it cannot 
fairly be expected to bear the cost. 
Furthermore the consensus among actu- 
aries is that no actuarial system for 
general compulsory unemployment in- 
surance can be worked out. If the total 
cost of such insurance is loaded on in- 
dustry it will become a political foot- 
ball, with politicians bidding for votes 
by promising increased benefits and 
making them easier to obtain. 

You say you want prosperity. Then 
I say we must see to it that Govern- 


ment puts its house in order. Our citi- 
zens must hark back to fundamental 
doctrines and require their Government 
to conform to them. For until these 
things are done, until a common-sense 
state of affairs exists in all Govern- 
ment agencies, we can never start on 
an era of permanent prosperity. 

As a nation we are confronted now 
with many problems, and as industrial- 
ists we have a responsibility for help- 
ing to solve these problems in a manner 
that will best serve the nation’s welfare. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has at times been critical of that 
which is being attempted. As indus- 
trialists we have attempted to utilize 
our experience to point out the sound 
approaches to recovery and I feel that 
we would be derelict of our duty if we 
failed to criticize constructively. 





Mr. Colby’s Address 


(Continued from page 64) 


had their respective parts to perform, 
their several contributions to make— 
all of which were indispensable to the 
well-being of the whole. There was no 
attempt to differentiate classes, to ar- 
raign agriculture against industry, rural 
needs against urban needs, to em- 
phasize the relative deserts of one class 
as against the supposedly inferior 
claims of another class. 

Even the financiers and the indus- 
trialists were encouraged to make their 
important contributions toward re- 
covery—and not, as with us, left to 
such protection as the game laws might 
afford, and debarred from their just 
and indispensable part in the revival of 
the nation’s business. 

As a result, every’energy of the na- 
tion, both seen and latent, was focused 
upon the vital work of restoration. 

In that spirit of good will and con- 
structive policy the great task of lift- 
ing England from the depth of the 
depression was undertaken and in that 
spirit it was carried through success- 
fully. 

It would be well, my friends, were 
we to manifest the same spirit—and 
bind up the nation, instead of rending 
it apart. 

The yearners for a better day and a 
fuller life are not, after all, as impor- 
tant as the intelligent man who knows 
how to labor effectively toward those 
ends. A professional soft-heartedness, 
a purely political Samaritanism and the 
continual harping upon one’s social 
sensitiveness are not the complete 
equipment of a good American. 

We are fed up with the social and 


economic evangelism of the revivalist 
type which the New Deal spokesmen, 
from Richberg to Farley, so monoto- 
nously affect. It is a poor substitute 
for clear thinking and effective action. 

It has been said of idealists that they 
have soarings after the infinite and div- 
ings after the unfathomable, but never 
pay cash. 

Business-men pay cash. They early 
form the habit. They try to keep their 
feet on the ground. They are realists. 

Accustomed to the patient study of 
their problems and knowing the toll in 
labor which mastery involves, they 
should bring these capacities, in a prac- 
tical and effective way, to the service 
of their communities, their States and 
the Nation. 

The duties which strew our pathway, 
the tasks which clamor for perform- 
ance can only be discharged in the 
temper and with the methods of sound 
business. 

Let us then gird ourselves for their 
performance, for the preservation of 
what has proved to be good, and think 
long and carefully before we discard 
what has taken generations of toil and 
sacrifice to achieve. 

America is sorely beset with difficul- 
ties, but it is not lost unless we pitch it 
overboard—unless by submission we al- 
low ourselves to be despoiled of the 
freedom we have inherited. 

It is this freedom which has made us 
great, and which, unless something has 
gone out of the American character, 
will make us greater in the times that 
are to come. 
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WILL THEY COME TO YOU... 


. +... Your Community’s 1934 Christmas Shoppers? They will—on two con- 
ditions. 


I You must have an attractive selection of Holiday merchandise. 
2 You must tell them about it. 


We are ready to help you on both counts. If you visited our Fall and Holiday 
Fair last month, you saw what was probably the largest selection of such merchan- 
dise ever exhibited for the especial benefit of the Retail Hardware Dealer, so that 
you were able to select your Christmas stocks in a very complete and efficient 








manner, 


If you did not visit the Fair, we suggest you use our 1934 Christmas Supple- 
ment as your Buying Guide. In it you will find hundreds of items carefully chosen 
because of their strong gift appeal for both young and old. 


Now comes the second point. You must tell your prospective customers about 
the interesting things they will find in your store. That is almost as important as 
your buying, so here again we are ready to serve you. This time with a piece of 
Holiday Advertising that we feel sure will do much to increase your store traffic. 


ASK OUR SALESMAN 


THE GEO. WORTHINGTON CO. 


1829 


Cleveland, Ohio 1934 














INLAYO consists of MAG- 
NETON, the patented saw 
that achieves 7200 strokes 
a minute and yet will not 
harm even a child’s fingers 
. also of the wood needed 
to do a job, with full sketch 
and directions. 
* 
INLAYO is portable, the 
saw requiring no motor nor 
special setting up. Above 
all, there’s a substantial re- 
tail unit, which means profit 
for the dealeron every sale. 
* 


INLAYO has a very inge- 
nious plan to promote re- 
peat business for you. Be 
the first in your community 
to capitalize INLAYO... 
a really exceptional mer- 
chandising opportunity. 
* 


MAGNETON Senior, our 
larger inlay saw, goes 
through a two-inch beam! 
Woodworker’sdelight! Ask 
for details. 
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Profitable Hobby! There is real money on the first sale and 


on repeat business . . . in this sensational new combination of a hobby and a 
trade . . . inlay work in beautiful natural woods with MAGNETON, the 
patented saw that is absolutely safe. The pictures shown here are of products 
actually made with INLAYO, and the user gets better as he goes along. 





Ships and airplane models can also be con- 
structed with INLAYO. The worker gets 
for the full remarkable story better as he goes along. A fascinating art! 


INLAYO 


Manufactured and AUCHTERLONIE & MILLER 


Write or wire 


guaranteed by 


17 West 45th Street, New York City 
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MR. RETAILER: 
— NOTICE — 


TOOLS WITH INTELLIGENTLY FIG- 
URED PRICE-TAG ATTACHED IS A 
HELP WE ORIGINATED. OUR TAGS 
CARRY COPY WORDED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR YOUR INTERESTS: **CASH PRICE” 
HELPS YOU SELL FOR CASH. THIS 
AID-THE-RETAILER EFFORT MERITS 
YOUR SPECIFYING 








TOOLS MADE BY 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


SOUTHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


OUR PLATFORM: 
In our 2nd CENTURY of 


experienced manufacturing; and 


our POLICY places your Jobber 


in position to have you own our 


tools at prices which enable you 


to SELL. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 





© 


Changes 


New products and new 
trade names are constantly 
being added to the listings 
for the next Directory 
Number of HARDWARE 
AGE. 


Therefore, if you do not 
find in the current issue of 
the Directory Number the 
product you are interested 
in, write to the “Who 
Makes It” Editor. He'll be 
glad to serve you. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th St., New York City 


@ 
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From Secretary Fernley’s Report 


(Continued from page 66C) 


While our overhead expense report 


| shows a very satisfactory increase in 


gross margins, we do not lose sight 
of the fact that the increase in the 
price of merchandise was reflected in 
year-end inventories and is account- 
able to some extent for the results. 
Over a period covering the five years 
from 1928 to 1932 the general aver- 
age gross margin was 20.50 per cent 
of sales, whereas the gross margin 
for 1933 was 22.89 per cent of sales. 

Our association is deeply interested 
in the maintenance of fair resale 
prices which compensate our mem- 
bers for the services they perform, 
and it is most regrettable that com- 
petition from other outlets as a result 
of the sales policies of some manu- 
facturers constitutes a greater factor 
in undermining satisfactory margins 
than competition within the trade. 
Many communications from mem- 
bers have enabled us to supplement 
their efforts in an endeavor to induce 
manufacturers to establish fair dif- 
ferentials which will compensate 
them for the services they perform. 

Since our last convention we have 
enrolled 33 new members in our as- 
sociation, 19 hardware and 14 sheet 
metal. 

Our credit bureau maintained by 
our association to assist members in 
the collection of delinquent accounts 
has continued its activities through- 
out the past year, having handled 
1439 accounts amounting to $97,- 
197.16, and communications from 
members have expressed appreciation 
of the results obtained by our credit 
bureau. 


Losses from bad debts constitute a 
very important item of expense and 
one that can become abnormally high 
unless the utmost care is exercised. 
It is gratifying to note that this item, 
according to the 1933 overhead ex- 
pense report, has been reduced from 
1.78 per cent in 1932 to 1.65 per cent 
in 1933. This figure, we are confi- 
dent, can be further reduced if each 
member will make a practice of regu- 
larly forwarding to us lists of their 
delinquent accounts. 

These bulletins should be thor- 
oughly checked, as many attractive 
offers are included in them. There 
is no charge for bulletin listings and 
we urge members to make full use 
of this service. 

An effort during the past year has 
been made by a number of distribu- 
tors to secure a separate code cover- 
ing the distribution of asphalt shin- 
gles and roofing, but the Administra- 
tion rejected their application on the 
grounds that the proposals set forth 
in their code are covered by the code 
for the wholesaling or distributing 
trade. 

A large number of our members 
are interested in the distribution of 
these products ‘and because of their 
importance and the necessity that 
they be distributed upon sound, eco- 
nomical lines, it has been decided to 
set apart a time during this conven- 
tion to discuss the roofing situation. 
We wish to urge all members inter- 
ested in the distribution of these lines 
to attend that special meeting. 
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our faith in you manufacturers, be- 
cause we feel that you will right-about- 
face and see that the wholesalers who 
made it possible for you to build up 
your business, you will now make it 
possible for those wholesalers to con- 
tinue to exist, make a living and profit 
and pay wages to hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees. 

And when you take into considera- 
tion that each employee is entitled to 
be a married man, with a family, then 
you can multiply that figure of the 
number of employees by four and you 
will know the number of human souls 
absolutely dependent upon the whole- 
sale houses, and you can carry that 


down further, to the independent re- 
tail dealers of the nation, the people 
who made this country a good country 
in which to live. 

And I’ve got just so much on my 
mind about this subject that I would 
like to talk to you a lot longer and I 
haven’t nearly gone through what I had 
to say. But I feel that I mustn’t’ take 
up too much time here this morning; it 
is a pleasure to have had thhe oppor- 
tunity to speak to you people on the 
subject that is so interesting to me, and 
my thoughts on the subject are my own 
and I may be wrong—but the figures 
prove that I am right (laughter). 
Thank you. 
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dweller employed. Not only must the re- 
lative price level be considered but also 
the relative volume of goods and services 
being offered for sale by each group. For 
instance, if agricultural prices are raised 
because of a shortage of agricultural prod- 
ucts, while the unit price may be very 
satisfactory the aggregate buying power of 
the farmer may still be so low as to pre- 
vent him from buying a sufficient quantity 
of the products of manufacture to keep 
the industrial worker normally occupied. 
Every effort should continue to be made 
to restore the buying power of the farmer 
with relation to that of the urban dweller. 

In this connection it is worth while to 
consider industry’s purpose in society and 
the extent to which the Industrial Re- 
covery program has recognized it. Industry 
may be said to perform three functions for 
society: 


1. The production of goods and services 
required by the population. 

2. The provision of gainful employment 
for those who desire it; and 

3. The provision of an opportunity for 
the investment of the savings of the people 
in such a manner as to obtain therefrom an 
income and to provide a reasonable con- 
servation of such savings until they are 
again wanted by the owner. 


I do not believe it is too much to say 
that the relative emphasis placed upon 
each of these functions of industry in 
society will determine the character of the 
resulting social order. Undue emphasis 
upon the third will tend to create monopo- 
lies in the production of goods and ser- 
vices for the purpose of extracting from 
the national income all the traffic will bear 
for the benefit of the investor; undue em- 
phasis upon the second may easily, as in 
the Guilds of the Middle Ages, create 
similar monopolies for the benefit of those 
gainfully employed. The first objective has 
always been emphasized in American life 
up to this time—that is—the production 
of goods and services has been the prime 
objective of industry and anything inter- 
fering with this objective has been con- 
sidered to be contrary to the public in- 
terest. 

A calm consideration of the Industrial 
Recovery program to date will lead, I be- 
lieve, to the conclusion that it does not 
and will not stimulate the production of 
the maximum quantity of goods and ser- 
vices, but rather tends to a restriction of 
such production through high costs and 
prices, restrictive provisions in codes as 
to quantity of output and provision of new 
equipment and other interferences with the 
free movement of private initiative and en- 
terprise. These are all factors that require 
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consideration in dealing with the future 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
I am of the opinion that, the more they 
are considered, the more nearly the Amer- 
ican people will come to the conclusion 
that emphasis upon the production of 
goods and services will continue to be the 
essential keynote to future prosperity as it 
has been to that of the past and that com- 
petition, under necessary statutory safe- 
guards, must continue to dominate the in- 
dustrial system of the country. 

Competitive marketing may not be the 
solution, however, for all industries. There 
is a substantial body of opinion that cer- 
tain industries such as those procuring, 
fabricating or refining, and distributing 
natural resources should be allowed to 
market their products under agreements 
that would constitute a restraint of trade, 
thereby violating the provisions of the Anti- 
Trust Laws. There is much to be said for 
the propriety of such a plan if confined 
to the conservation of natural resources o1 
to the maintenance of the existence of es- 
sential industries that could not otherwise 
live, providing that all such arrangements 
are made and carried on under full gov- 
ernmental supervision. These instances 
should be the exceptional and not the usual 
method of doing business. 

Turning to the control of capital and 
credit—we see vast changes effected within 
the past year which likewise require criti- 
cal scrutiny in determining their place in 
American life. We see a mounting Gov- 
ernment debt, an unbalanced budget and a 
devalued monetary unit. We see the Fed- 
eral Reserve System subordinated to the 
Treasury Department. In other words, the 
credit system of private business is being 
subordinated to the credit needs of Gov- 
ernment. Such subordination may be es- 
sential so long as the credit needs of the 
Government continue to mount in present 
proportions, but are such conditions con- 
ductive to the restoration of employment 
through renewed private investment in the 
securities of private business? The needs 
of business for capital and credit are sup- 
plied by two distinctly separate financial 
activities: 

1. Deposit banking, having to do with 
the custody of the working assets and 
liquid funds of the country and their lend- 
ing for working capital purposes. 

2. Investment banking, having to do with 
the supplying to industry of its permanent 
capital needs through the insurance and 
distribution of securities, these being pur- 
chased in the final analysis by the accu- 
mulated savings of the country. 


The deposit banking situation in this 
country leaves much to be desired, being 


made up of a national banking system 
supervised by the Federal Government and 
48 separate state banking systems each 
supervised by a different state, independent 
of the national banking system. There is 
no question but what these conflicting sys- 
tems should be consolidated and greatly 
simplified. Some proponents of national 
economic planning are advocating that 
this reorganized system be built around a 
central bank, owned and operated by the 
Federal government, thus permanently 
socializing credit and inevitably subor- 
dinating the private credit resources of the 
country to the needs of government. There 
is little doubt but that a permanent bank- 
ing system, headed by a government owned 
Central Bank, would do irreparable injury 
to the future growth of the country and to 
the future expansion of private business. 
What is needed is a system of national 
banking, privately owned and operated, 
under effective and comprehensive super- 
vision of the Federal government. 

For the 10 years ended with 1930 the 
savings of private individuals were invested 
in new securities of private enterprise at 
the rate of $3,600,000,000 per year, ex- 
clusive of refundings. This new capital 
was used to finance the growth of private 
business and to restore the capital con- 
stantly being destroyed. In 1931 this 
flow was sharply curtailed and by 1933 it 
had been reduced to only $160,000,000 
and for the year ended Sept. 30, 1934, it 
was only $170,000,000. In addition there 
is normally a very large volume of addi- 
tional private savings invested outside of 
incorporated enterprise in small unincor- 
porated enterprises and in the construction 
of houses, purchase of durable house fur- 
nishings and automobiles and similar dur- 
able goods. Employment in the durable 
goods industries is financed to a great ex- 
tent by this flow of savings into private 
investment. Except as this movement of 
credit and savings into construction and 
other forms of durable property is re- 
sumed there can be no permanent recovery 
in employment. All new investment in pri- 
vate enterprise is looking to the future in 
anticipation of a profit. Will private en- 
terprise seek such capital and assume the 
liabilities involved in the far reaching but 
vague provisions of the Securities Act and 
the Securities Exchange Act? Business 
welcomes such regulation of the securities 
markets as is essential to prevent abuses 
and excessive speculation in securities, but 
it does not approve of regulation that is so 
repressive as to discourage private enter- 
prise from satisfying its capital needs in 
such a manner as to stimulate growth and 
forward planning. 

The final phase of economic planning, 
proposed in this vast program of central- 
ized control, has to do with the removal 
of the hazards of life for the individual 
and with the establishment of safeguards 
against such hazards in such a manner as 
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to assure to each individual a livelihood 
of a certain standard, come what may. The 
world has aspired to this objective for 
many centuries. Plato dreamed of it. Its 
desirability will be accepted today by 
every thoughtful person except as it creates 
such a static society as to destroy the 
dynamic forces of individual initiative. If 
we can accomplish it now, with these 
limitations, by one bold stroke, let us do so, 
but if this program fails of its accomplish- 
ment and instead merely shackles business 
with further interferences and burdens, 
then our later condition will be worse than 
our present one of continuing hazard 
which, at least, has made us what we have 
been during the past century of progress. 
The plans proposed for enhancing social 
security include generally the following: 


1. The shortening of the average work 
period in life by postponement of the neces- 
sity of gainful occupation in youth and by 
opportunity for earlier termination of gain- 
ful occupation in old age. The first would 
be made possible by provision of some form 
of subsistence employment, such as_per- 
manent camps similar to the existing con- 
servation camps, where the youth of the 
country, not able to find employment else- 
where, may always find subsistence employ- 
ment until they reach a given age—this age 
limit to be adjusted from time to time in 
accordance with the general employment 
conditions in the country; the latter would 
be provided by old age pensions whereby 
anyone having reached a certain age, with- 
out other means of support, could retire 
from regular employment on a subsistence 
pension and thereby cease to compete for 
gainful occupation. 

2. A reduction in the number of persons 
seeking gainful occupation in urban com- 
munities by the return to the land, on a 
subsistence basis, of such portions of the 
urban unemployed as appear to be quali- 
fied for such change. Undertakings of this 
character are well started and will be 
much discussed during the next few years. 
There is no question but what the high 
rates of compensation for employment in 
urban centers, as compared with those 
paid to farm labor, has drained into the 
cities an excess of marginal farm labor, 
which cannot earn a livelihood under the 
competitive conditions of urban life except 
in periods of peak prosperity, and should 
be restored to the only type of life they 
are qualified to carry on and be self-sup- 
porting—that is, existence on the land. 

3. Relief from distress arising from un- 
employment. This divides itself essentially 
into two phases—(a) a dismissal wage 
whereby those casually unemployed re- 
ceive a subsistence allowance during a 
short transition period, and (b) relief from 
distress arising from depressional unem- 
ployment. 


The essence of social security is con- 
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tinuity of the greatest possible volume of 
gainful employment. The amount of gain- 
ful employment possible at any one time 
is not controlled, to any marked extent, by 
the employer but rather by his market, and 
by conditions existing within that market. 
Industry is forever contending with these 
conditions in an effort to exist. To burden 
industry in this contest, by punitive mea- 
sures undertaken to force regularity of 
employment, will result, in the long run, 
in less employment, thereby defeating its 
own end. To burden industry further with 
the task of compensating the unemployed, 
when idleness is forced upon them, par- 
ticularly during periods of depression, is 
merely to raise the cost of the products of 
industry to a place where a lesser volume 
of such products can be absorbed by the 
population as a whole. Industry cannot 
absorb such burdens except as they are 
passed on in increased costs and prices. 

If we agree that the proper objective of 
industry is the production of goods and ser- 
vices then why not free industry from all 
other burdens except its proper participa- 
tion in the tax burdens of Government and 
make industry directly the servant of socie- 
ty to produce its goods and services in the 
largest possible volume at the lowest rea- 
sonable cost, letting society as a whole 
procure for the individual the greatest pos- 
sible degree of security which at any given 
time, it can devise. 

It is not the public interest for the 
products of industry to be increased in 
price and the user of such products to be 
taxed indirectly for purposes of social 
security, in a way that disguises the extent 
and direction of expenditures made for 
such purposes; rather society should face 
these problems squarely and deal with 
them frankly upon their merits. 

If it is determined finally that industry 
shall be used as the direct medium for 
taxing consumers for the purpose of unem- 
ployment relief, a further vitally important 
task remains to be solvéd—that of invest- 
ing the resources accumulated during 
periods of normal or super-normal employ- 
ment and the liquidation of these invest- 
ments to procure relief funds during 
periods of sub-normal employment. The 
very conditions that create super-normal 
and sub-normal employment would make 
the investment of such funds expensive in 
periods of prosperity and their liquidation 
disastrous in periods of depression. 

If unemployment relief is to be looked 
upon as a proper and essential burden for 
the nation as a whole, I am of the opinion 
that it can be secured effectively and prac- 
tically, first by reduction of Federal, state 
and municipal government debt by ade- 
quate, broadly distributed taxation during 
periods of prosperity, and, second, by dis- 
tribution of relief to unemployment dis- 
tress in periods of depression not on a 


basis of right as an obligation of society 
to the individual but rather on the basis 
of need where and to the extent the need 
exists. This disbursement should be made 
from private volunteer funds where pos- 
sible. Where necessary it should be 
financed by local, state and municipal 
governments by current taxation to the 
extent possible and by expansion of gov- 
ernment debt as required. It should be dis- 
tributed for useful work where possible, but 
by outright contribution where necessary. 

Reduction in government debt in this 
manner during prosperous periods would 
not be inflationary, in that the funds re- 
leased for reinvestment by such reduction 
would previously have been collected from 
current income through taxation. The bur- 
den of taxation would, in fact, tend to be 
deflationary, acting as a brake upon exces- 
sive venturing into new enterprise and 
excessive increment of new debt. The ex- 
pansion of government debt during periods 
of depression would be inflationary in 
character at the time an inflationary stimu- 
lant was needed. The only successful 
preparation the nation can make is to put 
its financial house in order during periods 
of prosperity and be prepared to act in 
periods of depression. 

There can be no question but that, as 
the complexities of our industrial civiliza- 
tion become greater, more and more atten- 
tion must be given to the protection of 
the individual from destruction arising 
from contact with forces that are com- 
pletely beyond his power to control. Pro- 
tection of this character should properly 
be carried on, however, by society as a 
whole and not as an additional burden 
upon private business. 

America must choose shortly the direc- 
tion of its future progress. Will we accept 
and adopt permanently this vast program 
of economic planning, dominated by our 
national government, with the essential 
concomitant of coercion and loss of indi- 
vidual liberty? Or will we return to our 
former ideals of self reliance and indi- 
vidual initiative, limited and safeguarded 
by such reasonable provisions for the pro- 
tection of the many against the selfishness 
of the individual and of the individual 
against complete submergence in the mass, 
as may be found essential by continued 
experience? 

Economic planning, as I have discussed 
it, will lead ultimately to only one objec- 
tive—the collective state—with the destruc- 
tion of all that America has always stood 
for. A return to the old American concept 
of individualism will speed recovery and 
stimulate continued progress along those 
lines which have made America great in 
the past and which will give the greatest 
opportunity for genuine prosperity in the 


tuture. 
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as much as it might, because it is en- 
tirely possible that there will be a 
clarification and a change in the inter- 
pretation of it. I said “possibly,” not 
“probably,” for I do not know. I think 
it has created unnecessary trouble. I 
think there could have been some dif- 
ferent interpretations made at the first 
time. It was compromised with and 
it has been used unfairly, I think per- 
haps by both sides, but principally by 
Labor. I think in the recent textile 
strike there was an entire misunder- 
standing, and it was due to the fact 
that incorrect statements were made, 
but there was just a sufficient basis for 
them so that they were not absolutely 
criminal. 

Now that is the situation we are in. 
I think for sixty or ninety days we will 
get a chance to coordinate the view- 
point and intelligence of Industry. I 
can’t think that Industry hasn’t it. I 
can’t think that Industry doesn’t, by 
this time, through the trial and error 
of the past know what it wants. I do 
believe if you do get together and de- 
cide to venture a suggestion regard- 
ing the law that you should have econ- 
omists work with you because while 
they speak a language which I don’t 
understand, and I think a great many 
people don’t, that language has a bear- 
ing on all legislation and will have a 
greater bearing in the future and that 
is the language of the public interest. 
Now that is not Consumer nonsense. 
The moment a man ever came to see 
me or testified at any hearing when I 
was first in Washington from the Con- 
sumer group I just figured out “what 
is the use of listening? This bird is 
a nut.” I just couldn’t help it, but be- 
lieve me they are not nuts if they are 
the right type. 

Now let me tell you what you can 
expect from the Board. The Board has 
not made the rulings or approached 
the subjects, which have been stated in 
the press, as late as this morning. 
There is no foundation whatsoever for 
the statement regarding changes in 
policy in connection with machine-hour 
control or anything of that kind. It 
has not been discussed. There was no 
necessity for the discussion. The Board 
is sitting there now, made up of Clay 
Williams, who is a highly intelligent 
industrialist—I am particularly glad 
that he is there. I knew him slightly 
before, but every day I see him and 
know him, I know that he is one man 
in a hundred thousand of industrialists 
who could take that job and carry it 
through. He knows Washington. He 
has been there off and on for years; he 
has been a lawyer, by profession, which 
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gives him a vocabulary and a way of 
presenting things that many industrial 
men lack, and he has the initiative to 
say what he thinks we should have and 
he says it in such a decent way that 
nobody can take offense. And then 
Dr. Marshall, who is Executive Secre- 
tary. He was employed by one of the 
directors of my own company for four 
and a half years, recently, I mean with- 
in three or four ears, and he told me 
with all of his experience with men 
of that type, he was the soundest, sanest 
man that he had met. 

Dr. Hamilton is the third member. 
He is an economist; he was in the Yale 
Law School and I can’t see that he 
isn’t an important contribution in the 
interest of what Industry would need. 

The other man is Sidney Hillman. 
He is unquestionably in my mind the 
smartest labor leader in the United 
States. He is aggressive, and I think 
he is thinking primarily of Labor, but 
he has some conception of industry and 
the fact that industry must prosper if 
labor is to get high wages. And with 
that as a basis tied in with his intelli- 
gence, I don’t see how we should be 
peculiarly concerned. 

In other words you have Labor here; 
you have Industry here, and you have 
two or three men representing the pub- 
lic interest and those are the men who 
will have to do with the administration 
of NRA from now on. I can say this from 
the very beginning as Clay Williams 
said at the first press conference, there 
is not going to be any decided, definite, 
radical change made at this time. It 
will depend largely upon Industry as 
to what is done, that is by the single 
individual code, and the facts that sur- 
round and influence the request for 
modifications or changes. I am con- 
sidering a code now that tends very 
much toward price-fixing as a modifi- 
cation of a code which had no price- 
fixing in it. I am inclined to think that 
it might be required in this instance. 
It is not literal agreements upon price, 
but it is building the floor of price in 
several stories, and it comes pretty 
nearly getting to price, but I think it 
is the salvation of that industry, and 
if it is so, and I can convince my asso- 
ciates, that will be passed and ap- 
proved. It will not necessarily be a 
precedent for any other code unless 
conditions are identical in those cir- 
cumstances. 

Now the position we have taken is 
this: I did not want to go to Wash- 
ington. I am convinced that if Indus- 
try comes through that it will not be 
necessary to be unduly disturbed about 
the financial policy, and 1 cannot see 





the cause for hesitancy and becoming 
worried whether we tend toward infla- 
tion or not. It seems to me—I am in 
business just as you are—if inflation or 
the fear of inflation is what is holding 
me back, that I might do the very thing 
that the Chairman of the Durable 
Goods doesn’t seem to think the people 
would reason themselves into doing. 
I would buy those things which will 
be an inventory now and perhaps last- 
ing things that are durable, that might 
be an inventory in the future or that 
might be a fixed asset, at any rate. I 
would invest in realities and don’t 
think, in the circumstances, irrespective 
of inflation or not, that I would go 
very wrong, because we are either 
going to have inflation or have better 
business. Either one tends towards 
rising prices. I have never been an 
economist; I have never discussed this 
with people who are better informed 
than I am, but I just feel that way and 
that is the way I intend to handle my 
personal affairs of business to the ex- 
tent that I can. 

The other point is this: I assure you 
that the President of the United States, 
from the closest observation I can 
make, from conversation with others, 
is definitely hoping that industry will 
come through, that they will offer con- 
structive criticism and not the eternal 
criticism which is breaking down the 
fibre of the people of this country, but 
will come through and just say, this 
is one great experiment. It is handing 
to industry what they want, because 
government does not want to interfere 
in industrial affairs. Industry compels 
Government by asking for provisions 
which must be watched by Government 
in the public interest, and only in those 
instances, and Government, I feel, is 
tending to withdraw more and more 
from the codes where the code authori- 
ties and the assembled groups of men 
know how to govern themselves in the 
interest of all concerned. 

I cannot see anything in the future 
that would worry me very seriously if 
we can keep on the trend that we have 
been on for the last three or four weeks. 
It seems to me it is the way out, and I 
tell you I think it is a damn good 
country and I want it to come out that 
way. I want you people to be in it, 
but don’t be political-minded. It is 
beyond politics at this time. It can 
be extremely serious unless we get be- 
hind what is going on. You can vote 
any ticket you like next time. I am 
a Republican myself, but just bear in 
mind this is a situation where the wel- 
fare of the people of the United Staies 
for generations to come depends upon 
the mental attitude and the action of 
industry and nothing else, and it is up 
to you and I just know you will do it. 
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A Little Selling 
MAKES Good SALES 


T doesn’t take much effort to sell Cham- 

pion cupboard catch No. 2155 to people 
who want a quality product with excellent 
appearance and operation. You can sell 
this catch for many cupboards and show 
cases. It is a leader in the Champion cab- 
inet and cupboard hardware line, which 
occupies 24 pages in the new Champion 
Hardware Catalog No. 17. 


Ask for a copy on your 
business stationery. 


THE CHAMPION HARDWARE COMPANY 
161 Pleasant Avenue 
GENEVA, OHIO 
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LAWN FENCE & GATES 
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mental walk gate. 


NORWOOD Fence fabrics are made of heavily galvanized high 
copper content wire. Rigid adherence to specifications makes 
them extremely durable. The crimped uprights or pickets are 
No. 9% gauge wire and the double horizontal twisted cables are 
No. 12% gauge wire. The curved top of each picket is tightly 
interwoven with adjoining pickets, forming our strong ‘‘Double 


op. C 
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NORWOOD Single Picket Fence Style 300 and 100, show- 
ing Economy walk gate. No. 100 pickets are 3” apart and 
No. 300 pickets are spaced 1%”. 

If your Jobber doesn’t stock Norwood Fence Products, 


write to 


H. L. BROWN FENCE & MFG. CO., INC. 


Owned & Operated by W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron Co. 
Cincinnati 


OAKLEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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..» HAVE YOU HEARD ¢he one 
about the traveling salesman? 


Hewentto bedatthe William 
Penn and slept twenty years! 
Well, maybe that is a little 
exaggerated. But anyway, 
the beds at Pittsburgh’s 
number one hotel are so 
comfortable you don’t ever 
want to get up. The food in 
the four famous restaurants 
is equally exceptional, and 
the prices reasonable. Quiet, 
well-furnished rooms, $3.50 
single; $5.00 double, all 
with bath. 





1600 ROOMS . 1600 BATHS 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Sell Them 
by the set 





Sets of 9, 11, 17 bits are fur- 
nished in compact cases for 
the convenience of the users. 


It isn’t hard. Every mechanic needs the entire set in hig work, and it 
resolves itself to a question of selling him once or seventeen times. Bring 
out the value of the case, its use in keeping the bits in order and near at 
hand, preventing loss, etc. Try it. 

Forstner Bits are the only bits that are not dependent on a center or « 
level to guide them. They cut from the outer rim. The entire surface is 
at work all the time, no jagged ends; every part of the work is smooth and 
polished. They bore their way through hard, knotty, cross grained wood, 
leaving a smooth hole and clean, polished surface. 

Let ug send you catalogues. Order through your jobber or direct 


The Progressive Manufacturing Co. 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 
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for Retail 


Hardware Stores 


“Slit-lt—The Karton Kutter” 
For Opening Cardboard Cartons 


This carton cutter is a sturdy tool for 
quickly opening corrugated paper, fiber 
board or cardboard cartons. Cutter has 
attractive colored label. Fitted with 
highly tempered adjustable blade made 
especially for it. Blade has four razor- 
like cutting edges. Blades are inter- 
changeable and reversible. To adjust 
blade to cut through deep carton wall 





loosen wing nut, which will permit rais- 
ing or lowering of blade to desired cut- 
ting depth. Clamping slot in blade fits 
over carrying angle lug and winged nut 
and washer hold blade in place. Cutter 
packed with six blades (one in cutter) 
and five in paraffine envelopes has a sug- 
gested retail selling price of $1. Addi- 
tional blades list at 50 cents for pack of 
five. Dealer discount, blades and cutter, 
33 13 per cent. H. Bush & Son, 168 
Pennington Street, Newark, N. J. 


Mello-Chime Display 


The Mello-Chime display board illus- 
trated is offered with introductory order 


hy 

















New and Improved Merchandise— 
Display Helps—Sales Liter ature— 


: Window Trims— New Packages 
at S CW —New Colors—New Deals— 


| eee 

















for 6 model B, list $1.95; 4 model C, 
list $2.95 and 2 model D, list $4.75. Dis- 
play board shows prices and has trans- 
formers and extension cord or batteries, 
with push buttons to permit demontstra- 
tion. Model B is single tone model with 
polished nickel sound bar and_ black 
wrinkle finish. For front or rear door. 
Model C, single deep rich tone for front 
door or dinner service. Model D, double 
harmony for front door. All three models 
have the same finish. Pressing of but- 
ton rings chime but once. Model E, De- 
luxe, list $17.50, rings two musical notes 
alternately for front door and one single 
note for rear door or dinner service. Cover 
plate in rich bronze with polished brass 
music staff. Hightly polished brass tubes. 
Mello-Chime & Signal Corp., 220 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Devoe & Raynolds 
Dealer Helps 

Illustrated is the modernistic fall counter 
display for Devoe & Raynolds “Superkleen” 
paint brushes. Built of wood attractively 
lacquered it has lithographed cardboard 








wings and banners giving a sales story. 
Brush handles protrude toward customer 
inviting examination of the brushes. Card- 
board bands are available for attaching 
brushes to paint cans on display. Counter 
cards offered to assist in selling paint and 
brushes. A chart has been issued showing 
the proper type of brush for both outside 
and inside painting jobs, the reverse side 
of which gives the proper use and care of 
the brushes. This year’s dealer helps in- 
clude a paddle for properly holding a 
paint brush suspended in liquid when the 
brush is put away over night. The paddle 
also has other uses. Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., Inc., 1 W. 47th Street, New York City. 
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Matched Mirro Line 
Of Kitchen Utensils 


Of attractive appearance, these matched 
Mirro line kitchen utensils have engraved 
bands at the base, curved Bakelite handles, 
polished black Alumilite chip-proof covers 
and contrasting green knobs. Quick heat- 
ing Thermo bottoms. Special features in- 
clude stationary bail and balanced grip on 
tea kettle; hollow glass ball for the top 
of the percolator and easy pouring spout 
of the Clear-Drip coffee maker. Aluminum 
Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 





New Display and Carton 
For Norton Pike Stropper 


The Norton Pike Stropper for razor 
blades is now offered in a redesigned orange 
and black individual package. The counter 
display has also been redesigned, as dlus- 
trated. Changes have been made in econ 





struction of the auxiliary blade holder en- 
abling the stropper to handle easily certain 
new types of blades which have recently 
come into the market. The holder now 
takes all of the leading blades of the wafer 
type. Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 
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With The Exclusively EAGLE 
Handy-Grip Time-Saving CAP 


Gone forever is the trouble of trying to fill a can through 
a small eyelet hole! And with it the waste of liquids through 
spilling over small openings. Handy-Grip cap screws on 
and off easily without wrench or tool. Other selling features 
are—triple locked body seams . .. made from standard 


gauge prime sheets . . . guaranteed leak-proof . . . enameled 
red for gasoline or blue band for kerosene. Concentrate on 
Eagle. 


Ask Your Jobber or Write Us for 
List of Jobbers Carrying This Line 
in Your Territory. 








Gasoline, 
Kerosene 
or other 
liquids. 


OUTMODES OLD METHODS 
EFFICIENT—CONVENIENT 
2% in. Wide Mouth 
Filler Opening on 
All Sizes 







“Easy to 
Fill’ Cans 
that Sell 
on Sight. 






EAGLE MANUFACTURING CO., Wellsburg, W. Va. 
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Send for New Catalog 


W.EROBERTSON 
STEEL & IRON CO. 


73 ELM STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PLAYGROUNDS 
SCHOOLS 
7 \on £0), 41 5 
RAILROADS 
AIRPORTS 
HIGHWAYS 
PARKS 
FARMS 
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© QUICK SALES 


Gardiner Repair-All Solder (Acid- 
Core) is obtainable in various sized 
packages—in |, 5 and 20 Ib. spools 
for mechanics, garages, farmers 
and other large users. Also in 
handy metal containers for the 





home owner and occasional user. 
Gardiner All Wave Rosin-Core Solder in the same size packages. 
Each package is convenient to handle, attractive to display, and 
easy to sell. Regardless of the size of the package the same 
uniform high quality of Gardiner Repair-All Solder is maintained. 
Modern production methods insure a perfect solder at a reason- 


able price. 


Your jobber can supply you. 





ardiner 


We ACID-CORE SOLDER 


GARDINER METAL CO. 


4821 So. Campbell Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Also makers of babbitt and body, bar and wire solder. 














YOUR SERVICE IS VITAL 


TO THE SUCCESS OF THIS 


BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


leita ce 
‘WE ARE CO-OPERATING 





SPECIFY 


fittings 
FRETZ 


DEVLIN [2 


THOMAS DEVLIN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 
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Wooster Brush Enlarges 
Its Sampler System 


The Wooster Sampler plan now includes 
Table-Top Refill Deals, giving the dealer 
both the attractive metal swinging display 
and the new table-top display. For the 
past few years the Sampler plan has in- 
cluded the sizes and types of brushes 





having the greatest demand and the largest 
profit for the dealer. The Sampler and the 
table-top refill deals are designed to give 
the dealer a complete assortment of the 
best selling numbers. The Wooster Brush 
Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Lionel Hand Car With 
Walt Disney Figures 


The arms of these Walt Disney figures 
pump up and down, their bodies jog back 
and forth as the hand car with its ringing 
bell runs around a 27-in. circle of track. 
The Walt Disney figures are five in. tall. 





Hand car measures 7% in. long. Equipped 
with powerful mechanical motor and eight 
pieces of regular Lionel mechanical track 
packed in a Mickey Mouse carton. The 
Lionel Corp., 15-19 E. 26th St., New York 
City. 


Florence Stove Co. 
Dealer Helps 


Florence dealer helps include window 
display material, rotogravure mailing 
pieces, name-plate cards, cut and mat 
service for advertising in local papers and 
stuffers. Window display material in- 
cludes colorful crepe paper banner 20 ft. 
long and 30 in. wide, done in orange and 
green. The design is repeated every 40 
in., enabling cutting banner into smaller 
banners. The range oil burner is rea- 
listically shown correctly installed in a 
kitchen coal range on a roll-up poster 
with wooden easel. Measures 34 in. by 


47 in. There are also three attractive dis- 
play cards showing Florence heaters. Cards 
are large enough to be seen easily, yet small 
enough to go down in front of heaters. 
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There are Florence name cards, one car- 
rying the words “Range Oil Burners” and 
the other “Oil Burning Heaters.” In addi- 
tion there is the “trademark” card in full 
color for spotting. The company offers 
small stuffers for mailing with monthly 
statements. Two rotogravure folders for 
mailing are issued. One is entitled “Let’s 
Keep the Whole House Warm,” the other, 
“Good Living Begins in the Kitchen.” 
Descriptions are short and illustrations are 
clear. The entire Florence line is il- 
lustrated and described in these two mail- 
ing pieces. Electros and mats of various 
sizes are available for local advertising. 
Copies of the company’s catalog are avail- 
able as well as the new revised edition of 
the “Florence Book of Facts,” a pocket- 
size volume to help dealers answer ques- 
tions that might be asked on Florence heat- 
ers and range burners. Fully illustrated. 
Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 


“Exit” Ant Trap 


Made of thallium sulphate, honey and 
other ingredients which ants like, this ant 
trap is slow acting, permitting ants to take 
the material down into the nest, to the 
queen ant and young ants. To use the 
“Exit” ant trap the seal should be broken 
and the cover turned to its opening. The 
maker states that the cover cannot be 
removed. Container is of attractive ap- 
pearance. There are one dozen con- 
tainers on a green and white display card. 
Suggested retail selling price 25c. Dealer 
cost $1.80 per dozen. “Exit” Ant Bait for 
broadcasting is available in pound cans 
for use on estates, golf courses, etc. Cir- 











cular matter available. Offered to inde- 
pendent stores only. American Insecticide 
Co., 965 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Leonard Chest Type 
Electric Refrigerator 


This Leonard lift-lid chest-type refriger- 
ator lists at $77.50, plus freight. Measures 
3254” x 27%” x 19”. Net volume, 2.00 
cubic feet. Eight position temperature 
selector is located on front of cabinet. Two 
freezing trays, stainless porcelain bottom 
in food compartment and removable basket 
for accommodation of fruit, eggs and vege- 
tables. White porcelain table top, specially 
designed balloon door gasket. Door check 
eliminates hinge strain. Leonard standard 
mechanical equipment. Cabinet mounted 
on legs 2%” high with gliders. White por- 
celain table top, balance of exterior fin- 








ished in white lacquer on Bonderized steel. 
White porcelain interior. Designed for 
small homes and apartments, for reserve 





cabinet and for homes with lower bracket 
incomes. Leonard Refrigerator Co., 14260 
Plymouth Rd., Detroit, Mich. 





Stanley “Non-Sparking” 
Tool Line Addition 


A deck scraper with three cornered 
blade has been added to the Stanley “Non- 
Sparking” tool line. Blade is made of 
specially heat treated wrought beryllium 
copper which may be likened to tempered 
spring steel in strength and hardness says 
the maker. The use of this new material 
produces a scraper which is absolutely 
safe to use where there are dangers of ex- 
plosion or fire according to the maker. 
Hand scrapers, floor scrapers and spatulas 
are other tools included in the Stanley 
Non-Sparking Tools of wrought beryllium 
copper. Descriptive catalogs available. 
Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn. 





“Little Giant” Christmas 
Tree Support 


The “Little Giant” Christmas tree sup- 
port is designed to hold any size tree that 
can be placed in the home. Adjusts itself 
automatically to fit the tree and, by means 
of sharp prongs, grips tree firmly, prevent- 





ing any possibility of slipping, says the 
maker. Cone shaped cup holds bottom of 
tree securely. Cup may be filled with 
water to keep tree in fresh condition. 
Finished in lustrous green. List price, 
$1.00. Dealer cost, $6.00 per dozen, or 
$5.00 per dozen in gross lots. Rapaport 
Bros., 701 W. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 
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World Renowned 
Sandvik 


Bow Saws 
and 


Oberg Files 











Have set the true standard of quality 
in all timber producing countries 


Made from the finest Swedish Steel, under most 
strict manufacturing control, they represent absolute 
dependability. 


Beware of Imitations—Demand these Brands 


Fish & Hook Saws Half-Moon Files 


From your 
jobber or write CE OEERSECO 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORPORATION 
740 North Washington Ave. 109 Lafayette St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 






























Arcade Big Six Assortment 


New, up-to-the-minute toys, in generous sizes, to retail 
at 25 cents each. Finished in red, green and blue. 
All have sturdy rubber wheels with centers finished in 
contrasting colors. Wheels will not pull off. These toys 
—assortment No. 3890—are all popular numbers for 
fall and Christmas business. Order from your jobber. 
Write us for new Toy Catalog No. 42. 


ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO., Freeport, Ill. 


ARCADE its: TOYS 


“They Look Real” 














CAP SCREWS GRID 


Wood, Drive, cosh, Baostine, Set, Cap, 
SPECIAL ASTEOMATIC | SCREW 
MACHINE PRODUCTS 
Stove, Tire, Sink BOLTS 
sige wry Stove and Tire Bett 
w. &. A.B. Castellated, S. A. E. 
n NUTS 


Jams, a. Register, Safety, 
Furnace, Ladder, Sash CHAINS 
Escutcheon Pins 
Speedometers Tachometers 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORP. 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR 


NEW BRITAIN, — 
































DON’T MAKE A LAWN MowWER 


DECISION UNTIL YOU 
See What 


HE RUGG-ED LINE OF QUAL- 


ITY LAWN MOWERS is a 
precision built line on which both 2 U G G 
dealer and jobber can build a 
profitable business during , the | 
coming season. Of. 
Test a RUGG MOWER. Use it. ers? 
Abuse it. Note its harmonious 


color scheme. Its easy running, GUARANTEE 


smooth cutting qualities. Con- 
vince yourself that this mower sells Designed with greatest 
ON SIGHT. Write today for care, constructed of fin- 
details. est materials, every 
RUGG Lawn Mower is 
@ quality machine. 
Rigid inspection covers 
each step of manufac- 
ture and materials and 
workmanship are uncon- 
( ditionally guaranteed 
against all defects on a 
make-good basis. 


THE E. T. RUGG CO. 


Manufacturers of Cordage Since 1883 


Newark, Ohio 
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General Electric 1935 
Display Service 

Featuring “child human interest,” good 
light as the chief factor in protecting 
young eyes, a “flexilight” base and color- 
ful art work the General Electric Incan- 
descent Lamp Department has announced 
its 1935 display service. “Flexilight” base 
permits amazing flexibility for unlimited 
display and new lighting effects. “Science 
of Seeing” tie-ins are part of the series. 
“Flexilight” base, approximately 53 x 32 
in., is done in silver and blue and is de- 
signed to hold cardboard posters of all 
kinds and sizes. Spring-clips, unobtru- 
sive slots, concealed sockets, price card 
“props,” footlights, ete., make this a 
miniature stage for show windows. _ Illus- 
trated is the colorful display for October. 
1935. Incandescent Lamp Department, 
General Electric ,Co., Nela Park. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Leetonia Tools Shown 
In Catalog No. 534 


Leetonia catalog No. 534 contains infor- 
mation as to the company’s brands, terms, 
delivery, etc. Calking, beading, fire and 
yarning tools, as well as various types of 
chisels, bars and punches, are described and 
illustrated along with picks of various types 
and designs. An alphabetical index is in- 
cluded. The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, 
Ohio. 


Westinghouse “Cardinal” 
Range Listing at $61.25 


This “Cardinal” electric range, list 
$61.25, has radio type dial on oven top to 
regulate direct action automatic tempera- 
ture control without intermediary relay. 
Designed for families in lower income 
group. Main body welded into one sheet 
of steel at one time. Dulux baked-on syn- 
thetic enamel finish developed for use un- 


der high temperature. Sanalloy used for 
cooking top, back splasher, side splasher 
and oven door frame, will not chip nor 
craze says the maker. Standard oven, 
standard insulation. Employs one 2000- 





watt unit. Three platform heating units 
of open coil type. A companion automatic 
water heater lists at $57.30. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 





Jelliff Brass Strainer 
Cloth in New Package 


Illustrated is Jelliff's new method of 


made to conform to the same standards 
as the company’s window screen and in- 
dustrial woven wire products. Furnished 
in all meshes 20 to 200. Available for 





packing strainer cloth—-designed to pre- 
vent bending and crushing. The cloth is 


prompt delivery. The C. O. Jelliff Mfg. 
Corp.. Southport. Conn. 





Kingsbury “Airflow” Sedan 
Patterned after the “Airflow” sedan, with 
the permission of Chrysler Corp., this car 


in: green, red and buff, it has nickeled 
radiator, bumpers and headlights. Packed 
in individual containers, two dozen of one 





measures 141%4” from bumper to bumper. 
Equipped with electric head and tail lights 
and powered by Kingsbury motor. Available 


color to a carton. Suggested retail selling 
price $1.00 to $1.19. Kingsbury Mfg. Co., 
Keene, N. H. 





Winchester Model 64 
Has Been Improved 
The Winchester model 64 and model 64 





tapered Winchester proof-steel barrel. Now 
they can be also obtained with a 20 inch 
round, tapered barrel. Newer size is both 
shorter and lighter, making it of particular 





Deer Rifles, illustrated, have been made 
faster handling than before. Originally 
both were built only with 24 inch round 
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interest for general woods and mountain 
hunting, and for a saddle gun. Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Savogran Cleaner-Polish 


This all purpose cleaner-polish is for 
brightening silver, glass, porcelain and all 
metals. In powder form. Packaged in at- 
tractive lithographed metal cans, which the 
user fills to make liquid polish of proper 





& 


consistency. Easily applied. The maker 
states that it is non-inflammable, harmless 
to hands and surface and has no strong 
“polish smell.” Sample and details avail- 
able from manufacturer. List prices: pints 
(24 to carton), 35c each; quarts (12 to 
carton), 60c each, and gallons (6 to a 
carton), $1.25 each. Dealer discount, 
33 1/3 per cent. The Savogran Co., India 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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hans GLUE 


It’s really a Super-glue. 
Waterproof — Weather- 
proof — MHeatproof — 
Transparent — Quick set- 
ting. Ideal for repairing 
furniture, leather, wood, 
etc. 25c and 50c tubes. 
All-year sellers. 


FREE! Beautiful 4-Color 
* Counter Display 
with each $6.00 deal (24 
tubes—1 doz. each size). 
Makes quick sales. Try it. 
if your jobber can’t supply 
you—send remittance with 
order, mentioning his name, 
and we will ship postpaid. 


STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. H., 3107 Detroit Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Stay-Tite Sealer (for drip moulding ), Caulking Compound, XXX Cement (for 
Linoleum ) and Wood Crack Filler. Literature on request. 





STAY-TITE 








ERIE 
PIPEMASTER WRENCHES 








Outstanding in Superior Strength 
and Simplified Construction 
They Grip Instantly and Release Quickly 
Sizes 6” to 48” 


Ask Your Jobber 
THE ERIE TOOL WORKS, ERIE, PA. 


Offices: New York, 53 Warren St. Chicago, 32 So. Jefferson St. 











MOLDED RUBBER .GOODS 
7 e&ige? 


We stock a complete assortment of rubber 
tips and pers, and are equipped to manu- 
facture most anything for your special re- 
quirements. Catalogue No. 50 on request. 


ELASTIC TIP COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 





EW “Silent Salesman” Vender is speeding up sales 
of BURGESS UNI-CELS, the CHROME Protected 
Flashlight Batteries. Order from your jobber or write 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


American Made ... Approved by Underwriters 
Distinguished by Basic Patented Features 


NOMA 





CHRISTMAS 


LIGHTS 





No. 3005 
LATEST OUTDOOR SET 

Seven-light outdoor multiple out- 
fit. NOMA Ad-on-extension con- 

for attaching additional 

Thoroughly weather-proofea 
for outdoor use. hrough-wire 
Red-Cap sockets for straight-line 
decorating. Spring contact keeps 
lamps from becoming loose—no 
more loose lamps to tighten. 
Each lamp burns independently 
Equipped with inside - colored 
Mazda _ilamps. Ideal for all 
decorations requiring reliable sets 
that can withstand severe weather 
elements. 


@ Your wholesaler will 
show you the latest NOMA 
sets, splendid sellers all the 
year around .. . but espe- 
cially now. No other line 
has so many good points 
from YOUR angle. 





NOTICE 
Noma _ Christmas 
Lights are protected 
by basic patents 
which make this line 
completely superior 
. +. patents which will 
be rigidly protected 


against infringement. 
Genuine Mazda Lamps are 


used in NOMA Units. 


NOMA ELECTRIC CORP. 
524 Broadway, New York City 


Ask your wholesaler about our new window display 




















“KA O - 
Hack Saw Blades 


Le 


OO) Ga.) 
SELL BEST 
CUT BEST 


“-VYou sell the first ones on the “Moly” name 
and appearance, then your customers tell 


resist -teMmelale Ma eliii-m olele ance) mule) gem 


“Moly” hack saw blades are sensational in 


every way. Sales are increasing every day. 








FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








OCTOBER 25, 1934 





W CLEMSON BROS., INC. 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y 


Sold only through distributors 





@D 412 
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Conco “Ice Cream 
Freezer Sales Manual” 


This manual describes ice cream freezer 
improvements in the Conco 1935 line, in- 
cluding restyling, etc. Catalog pages in 
colors, which are available to jobbers, are 
shown in the manual. The company’s new 
price and guarantee tag for the “Pen- 
guin” freezers is shown together with a 
description of the information contained 
on the tag—guarantee terms, explanation 
of “triple-action” freezing principle, etc. 
Window and counter display material for 
the dealer is described and illustrated as 
well as newspaper mats for dealers to use 
in local newspaper advertisements. Free 
recipe folders are available for the dealer 
to distribute to housewives to stimulate 
interest in the owning and operation of 
ice cream freezers. Recipe folder and parts 
price list packed with all models. Conco 
Engineering Works, Mendota, III. 


Reeves “E-Z Drain” 
Laundry Units 


This unit comprises combination of port- 
able stand, tub (or tubs), and rubber hose 
drain. Of modernistic appearance with 
square, symmetrical, heavily embossed gal- 
vanized tubs and aluminum finished stand. 
Double unit, illustrated, has soap trays and 
wringer attachment for placing wringer 
between two tubs. Tubs are of heavy 
gage copper alloy rust and corrosion re- 





sisting steel sheets. Drain hose is clamped 
to nipple at bottom of tub. Hose swings 
free and when not in use is attached to 


side of tub by wire hanger. Stopper with 
chain is provided for open end of hose. 
Unit, single or double packed in individual 
carton ready for assembly. The company 
also offers square tubs in five sizes, with- 
out stand, one size with bail, the others 
with drop handles. Tubs and laundry 
units described in illustrated folder. The 
Reeves Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio. 





Indiana Steel & Wire Offers 
“U. S. Hexlok Poultry Netting” 


This hexagon mesh poultry netting has 
been introduced as a companion line to 
U. S. Poultry Fence the company’s straight- 
line wire fabric. The netting will bear the 
trade-mark name “U. S. Hexlok Poultry 
Netting.” The company’s straight line 
fabric which has been produced under the 
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name “U. S. Poultry Fence” will hereafter 
be known as “U. S. Straitlok Poultry Net- 
ting.” “U. S. Hexlok” is made with a 
“lock-twist” weave similar to that of the 
U. S. Straight-line fabric. This weave, the 
maker states, has uniformity, smoothness, 
even tension and great rigidity. Produced 
in one inch and two inch mesh, galvanized 
before or after weaving, in all standard 
widths. Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, 
Ind. 


Universal “Mantel Clock”’ 
Design Kitchen Scale 


Of narrow size, this Universal “Mantel 
Clock” design kitchen scale has dial up 
to 24 lb. by ounces. Easily read figures. 
No. 624, green, without scoop; No. 1624 
with one-piece seamless tinned scoop for 





weighing loose, bulky material. Six inch 
straight dial, heavy sheet steel sides and 
frame. Steel top 6%4 in. x 4 in. Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


Savage-Stevens-Fox Display Cards 





These three attractive game scene cards 
are available free of cost to dealers carry- 
ing Savage-Stevens-Fox arms and are suit- 
able for window or interior display. The 


cards each measure 25 in. high and 14 in. 
wide. They are reproductions of paintings 
by Lynn Bogue Hunt. Savage Arms Corp., 
Utica, N. Y. 





Hoge Offers No. 900 Streamline Electric Train 


This three car streamline train has bril- 
liant chromium finish and is equipped 
with built in electric headlight and obser- 
vation cab, operating on regulation “O” 


speed. Set comprises: combination motor 
and U. S. Mail car 40 watt transformer, 
eight pieces curved and four pieces 
straight regulation “O” gage track. Train 








gage track, driven by powerful motor of 
special design. Controlled by 40 watt 
power transformer with variable rheostat 
unit allowing absolute control at any 


length 29% in., height of cars 3% in., 
packed half dozen in shipping carton. The 
Hoge Mfg. Co., Inc., 23 E. 21st St., New 
York City. 
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COBURN 


ROLLING LADDERS 


@ Make stock on high shelves easily 
accessible at all times. Strongest, 
most rigid ladders made—operate 
smoothly, wear longer, take up 
less space. Adaptable for all re- 
quirements. Write for informa- 
tion. 


Since 1888 Coburn Products Have Been Dependable 


COBURN TROLLEY TRACK CO. 





HOLYOKE, MASS. 
























A clean, 
hold - fast 


Made in 
head. 


3 Quality 
Brands— 
‘North - 
western,” 
“Crown”’ and 
“Union’’—in the 
modern plant of the 
oldest horsenail manu- 
facturer — est. 1865. 


Sturdy, rigid 
shank, polished 

finish, drives where 

you want it to go. 


Sharp, perfect point, 
! easy to drive. QMATiOn Aggy, 


% 
iR. In all popular sizes, priced for your profit < RS : S 
—jobber, retailer, blacksmith and user. J /LONG-WEAR 


Write for prices—order from your dealer, RUBBER 






FOWLER & UNION HORSE NAIL CO. 


1032 MILITARY ROAD, BUFFALO, N.Y. 








When Wrench 
Users Forget— 


Plumbers and steam fitters frequently 
forget to carry the “Right” wrench. 
The B. & C. Combination Wrench is 
always “RIGHT”, because equally 
adaptable for pipe or nuts. Extra 
strong. Good seller. 5 sizes: 8 to 
18 ins. 
Ask Your Jobber 


BEMIS & CALL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD ca MASS. 








OGFAIN Wizarp Junior 
TAPE-RULE 


Its popular price and imme- . 
diate appeal make it another “®>,, 
“Best Seller.” Blade %” ™“~ 
wide, 72” long, graduated to SS 
16ths, is manually operated in < 
a case only 1%” in diameter. 


mE [UEKI ULE G0. i. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 75 Cents Each 


106 Lafayette St., New York City 
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Ss SHIELD BRAND DRILL SETS 8S 


Packed in a neat leatherette 
case. No delay or confusion 
in hunting for the correct size 


drill. 


A QUICK SELLER 


3 Tae STANDARD TOOL (0 a 


New York CLEVELAND Chicago 

















Stock and Profit with 





“G & B” QUALITY Products 
WIRE POULTRY NETTING 

GALVANIZED HARDWARE CLOTH 

& SCREEN WIRE CLOTH: 
- , “ACME” ELECTRO GALVANIZED 

QUALI ry PAINTED BLACK 
BRIGHT and ROMAN BRONZE 

The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 

WIRE CLOTH, NETTING and FENCING 
Galvanized Stee! Wire Cloth in all Meshes and Gauges 


O S 
Goops STRAITLINE FENCING 
“PEARL” 
Propucts COPPER 
Bstablished 1818 America’s Oldest Woven Wire Factory-Manufacturers 
New York City Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco 











OCTOBER 25, 1934 





FY New Revolving Cabinet 


Makes continuous sales of 

Moore Aluminum Push-Pins 

Moore Glass Head Push-Pins 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


To Hang up Things 


The ideal display for the Hardware Store. 
Every customer will see it. Easy to refill. 


Your Jobber can supply you 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 


113-125 Berkley Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ay WASHERS 


“The Most Complete Line in America” 
EVERY TYPE - EVERY MATERIAL = FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Standard Washers 
8. A. E. Washers 
Square Washers 


















Brass Washers 
Carriage Washers 


Cupped Finishing 
Rivet Burrs 

Light Stee! Washers remoreg 

Extra Heavy Washers Malleable tron Washers 
Machinery Bushings Fibre Washers 


And Every Other Known Type 


Wroucut WASHER MFG. CO. 


The World's Largest Producer of Washers 
MILWAUKEE EST. /887 WISCONSIN 














WHITEBESTOS 


Wire Woven Asbestos 
Blue Flame Wicks 
and individual starting rings 
for every wickless type oil 
stove and range _ burner. 

Packed 12 in box. 
More Sales—More Profit— 
Write for Proof 


WHITEBESTOS 


Brooklyn New York 








STEEL MORTAR HODS 
No dripping onte 
the user’s back. 


Made entirely of 
steel with wooden 
shoulder saddle 
and handle, 
Edges are heav- 
ily reinforced. 
The fork is 






26”x12” 


Ne. 158 x 112" 
Mortar deep pressed from 
heavy gauge 
Write for prices steel. 


The Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
E. 38th St. and Hamilton Ave. 


ee 





Cleveland, Ohio @ ‘7 





ROCHESTER ADJUSTABLE 
SASH BALANCES 


A product of Guar- 
anteed quality. Real 
. profit in handling 
them. 

Write for prices. 


Rechester Sash Balance Co., Ine. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















Groves and Mittens 


LIVERMORE FALLS GLOVE CO. 
LIVERMORE FALLS MAINE 
Please order from your Jobber 











aT 


8 QUALITY PRODUCTS 
FAIR DEALING 
GOOD PROFITS 


RY t/a Ola Ve a VV Ole 


CLARK BROS BOLT CO. 


— BEMISS ST MILLDALE. CONN 


Stovink - household word 
everywhere - makes red or 
grey stoves black. Reno- 
vates burned out iron. 


Are you getting your share 

of this steady business? 

JOHNSON'S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Kelvinator “Electric 
Kelvin Chest” Model CKN 


This small, light weight lift-lid chest 
listing at $77.50 plus freight stands 36 
in. high, 27% in. wide and 19 in. deep. 
Removable basket to accommodate fruit, 
vegetables and small articles. Tempera- 
ture selector on front; white porcelain 
table top; two freezing trays and stainless 
porcelain bottom in the food compartment. 





Net volume is 2.00 cubic feet, shelf area 
totals 4.3 sq. ft. Exterior with exception 
of top finished in white lacquer on Bond- 
erized steel. Legs, which are extensions 
of structural frame are equipped with 
gliders to prevent marring of floors. De- 
signed to meet the demand for a low 
priced refrigerator for families with lower 
incomes, etc. Kelvinator Sales Corp.. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Remington Kleanbore 
3” .410 Gage Shell 


This Remington Kleanbore three inch 
.410 gage shell for skeet and for use in 
the field «contains 54 ounce of chilled shot. 
It is corrugated and has the Nitro Express 
brand mark. Comparing it with its three 
inch companion three inch shell with % 
ounce of shot, the maker states—“It affords 
10 per cent higher velocity, a shorter shot 
column, requires less lead and minimizes 
the deformed pellet element. It contains 
80 per cent more felt wadding, holding 
back the powder gases more effectively and 
concentrating their complete energy behind 
the shot charge, eliminating gas leakage 
and improving ballistics and patterns. It 
has a deeper, harder, firmer crimp, making 
it especially’ desirable for the repeating 
type shotgun.” The price is less than 
that of the % inch load. Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Grasselli’s *“‘Loro”’ 


Contact Insecticide 


“Loro” is a contact insecticide designed 
to quickly kill insects which are _thor- 
oughly wetted with it. Kills certain insects 
in egg stage, is non-poisonous when used 
as directed, will not stain blooms or foliage 
or metallic standards in greenhouses and 
does not leave visible residues, says the 
maker. It has no unpleasant odor nor ill 


effects when sprayed in greenhouses, may 
be absorbed on inert carriers and applied 
as a dust and works well at all ordinary 
temperatures according to the manufac- 
matter 


turer. Circular available. Sug- 








gested retail selling price, $9.75 per gallon. 
The Graselli Chemical Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Oil-Burning Circulating 
Home Heater No.70 


Rated capacity, 6000 cubic feet, provides 
heating for average 6 room house, small 
stores, etc. Three vertical multiple radia- 
tors increase heater capacity and area of 
heat travel. Grille top designed for maxi- 
mum heated air delivery. Maximum oil 
consumption 144 quarts per hour. Five 
gallon tank. Uses kitchen range oil or 
kerosene. (Burns up to 8 hours on one 
quart of oil, on “Stabiliter”.) Two 7” 
sleeve type burners (8” at slight extra 
cost). Slight turn of valve gives heat con- 
trol for high or low flame. Either or both 
burners may be operated independently. 
Modernistic design, rounded corners. All 
steel cabinet and legs finished in walnut 
brown, baked-on, heat resisting enamel. 
Steel door and handle chromium plated 
and polished. Back of door grille work is 
heat resistant glass. Leg adjustments, air 
shutter and valve control concealed. Direct 
draft connection. for starting. Burners 
easily accessible. Heater may be refueled 
while operating. Stands 46” high, 26” 
wide. Radiant Products, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio. 
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®@ Diamond Model 


Weight in operation 20 pounds. 


waxing, polishing, scrubbing and sand- 


For domestic and light commercial use. 


@ Champion Model 


a malaise clea 


tor, either A.C. 
1725 R.P.M. Single brush machine. In- 
terchangeable attachments. 
For use in large residences and commer- 
cial use 





% H.P., 110 Volt Universal Motor hav- % and Motors, either A.C. or 
ing speed 8000 R.P Two Brush ma- D.C. 1725 R.P.M. Single brush ma- 
chine. Interchangeable attachments for chine. Interchangeable attachments. 


For use in schools, clubs, hospitals, fac- 
papering. tories, hotels and by contractors. 


® Majestic Model 


Weight in operation 140 pounds. 


ig tg age ee 1 H.-P. Motor, either A.C. or D.C., 1725 


ao B.¢., R.P.M. 
changeable attachments. 

For use in schools, factories, armories, 
hotels, having extremely large floor areas. 


Write for full details 


FAY FLOOR MACHINES 


Sell or Rent at Good Profit 


@ Jumbo Model 


welams in operation 120 pounds. 
H.P. 


Single brush machine. Inter- 














Bommer 
ape § Floor Hinges 


Suitable for 
all sizes and 
kinds of 
doors, metal 
or wood 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
Bommer Spring Hinge Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 



































Ground Floor Showrooms 


IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK’S 


HARDWARE DISTRICT 


Street level stores of moderate size are avail- 
able in the modern, 14 story building 


103 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Each store has a Mezzanine Gallery, suitable 

for Office quarters, thus combining your Dis- 

play Room and your New York office under 

one roof. 

Various sized units available in the upper part 

of building for Offices or Light Manufacturing. 
THE RENTALS ARE VERY MODERATE 


Full information upon request, from 


BRETT & WYCKOFF, Inc., Agents 








400 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 





oe 














OCTOBER 25, 





HARDWARE 


ECOGNIZED everywhere as a 
product of quality. A complete 

line to meet every building require- 
ment. Send for illustrated catalog and 
join the ranks of National dealers. 





National Manufacturing Co. 














STERLING °. ILLINOIS 


1934 








CONSTRUCTION toy = em- 


. bodying an -entirely new 
principle. Combines both panel 
and girder construction in one 
set. More color, new features 
and the most drastic improve- 
ment in construction toys in 
years. Sets to retail at $1, $3 
and $5. Order from your jobber. 





Steel Builder Co., Inc. 
12 Orange Street Newark, N. 
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NUCUT Files 


WITH THE “WAVY TEETH’ 


The secret of the amazing performance of this NUCUT 
File is in the combination of coarse and fine teeth by 
irregular spacing of the overcut. 

Conventional manufacturing cannot produce this file. 
Only the perfection of special methods enables Heller 
Brothers to accomplish this result. 

A limited amount of territory is open to a few high 
grade distributors, to whom we will give exclusive sell- 
ing rights for the area they cover plus liberal co-opera- 
tion. Write for prices and information. 


HELLER BROTHERS CoO., Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


FACTORIES: Newark, N. J.; Newcomerstown, Ohio 
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AWAY AHEAD 


Nicholson Files are away 
ahead in the three essentials 
of file quality. They have a 
world-wide reputation for being 
sharper, more durable and more 
uniform in quality. 

At your jobber’s. Nicholson File 
Company, Providence, R. I. U.S. A. 


Genuit/ NICHOLSON FILES 


A FILE PURPOSE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 





Positions Wanted Adver- 
tisements at Special Rate of 
one cent a word, minimum 
fifty cents per insertion. 








Use the “‘Classified Opportunities Section” to Reach Hardware Manufacturers, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Jobbers, Jobbers’ Salesmen, Retailers and Retail Salesmen 


THE FOLLOWING RATES 
apply to “Help Wanted,” “Business Oppor- 


tunities,” “Sales Accounts Wanted” and 

“Sales Representatives Wanted” advertise- 
ments. 

Set Solid, Maximum of 50 words..... $3.00 

Each additional word ..........+- 06 

All Capitals, Maximum of 50 words.. 4.00 

Each additional word ..........+-+ 06 


Allow Seven Words for Keyed Address. 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 





Send check or money order, not currency 


Samples of merchandise, literature, catalogs, etc., will not be y sie 





Seanad DISPLAY RATES 





Discounts for Classified Advertising 
4 insertions, 10% off; 8 insertions, 15% off. 
Due to the special rate, these discounts do 
not apply on Positions Wanted Advertise- 
ments. 


HARDWARE AGE is published every other 
Thursday. Classified forms close 13 Days 
previous to date of publication. 
Address iz advertisements and replies te 


HARDWARE AGE, Class | —_— 
239 West 39th St., New Y 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





INVESTMENT 
ESTABLISHED, 


OPPORTUNITY. LONG 
PROFITABLE retail hard- 
ware business, specializing in appliance sales, 
with 15 employees, located in rapidly growing 
Texas city of 50,000, is expanding and incorpo- 
rating. Desire experienced, qualified retail hard- 
ware man not over 40, to join company in 
executive capacity, and as minority stockholder. 
Investment desired $20.000 to $25,000. Corre- 
spondence invited. Address Box B-524, care of 
Harpware Ace, New York City. 





SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 





MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE, 
covering Illinois very thoroughly except Chicago. 
selling only two short lines, can handle additional 
quality line for retail hardware and kindred trade. 
Known to the trade for years. Hundreds of es- 
tablished accounts in cities and towns, large and 
—_ over entire state. Address Box 235, Peoria, 
Til. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 





WANTED ESTABLISHED REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OR BROKERS now calling on hardware 
and paint jobbers in Nebraska, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Ohic to represent old well-known 
staple line on ten per cent commission basis. 
Must be able to devote time to building up sales 
from present volume. Submit references and line 
or lines now carried in first letter. Address 
Bex B-513, care of Harpware Ace, New York 

ity. 





SALESMAN WANTED—TO SELL A 
WELL-KNOWN brand of grass seed on com- 
mission basis as a side line. Excellent proposi- 
tion for men with established trade in hardware, 
housefurnishings, department store or grocery 
lines. Orders can be booked now for Spring de- 
livery, with commission payable upon receipt of 
first delivery. Write giving full details. Address 
Box B-526, care of Harpware Ace, New York 
City. 





SALESMEN WANTED TO HANDLE 
HIGH grade moderately priced line of shingle 
stain on a 20% commission basis. Choice ter- 
ritories open to men who are well acquainted 
with hardware and paint retail trade. There are 
at present about 500,000 stained shingle homes 
in need of re-staining. Get our plan to help the 
dealer secure this business. Submit references, 
lines now carried, territory covered, and number 
of accounts you now sell. This is an oppor- 
tunity to augment your present income. Address: 
Creocoat Stained Shingle Co., Inc., 294 Goundry 
St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





SALES AGENTS WANTED FOR WEST- 
ERN and ew Enceland territory calling on 
hardware and housefurnishing jobbers and re- 
tailers to handle a line of fast selling range and 
oil burner wicks. Liberal commission. Address 
Box B-520, care of Harpwarr Ace, New York 
City. 
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WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE IN METRO- 
POLITAN TERRITORY for old established 
hardware house. Warehouse stock maintained. 
Good position for right man. Must have ac- 
quaintance among hardware jobbers and retailers 
in New York City, New Jersey and neighboring 
territory. Salary and commission. Address Box 
B-525, care of HARDWARE AGE, New York 
City. 








HARDWARE MAN, FORTY - THREE 
YEARS of age, thoroughly experienced in retail 
and wholesale hardware, paints, sporting goods, 
and kindred lines, both inside and outside, desires 
a position with responsible retail firm. Capable 
of buying, bookkeeping and store management. 
Salary secondary. Free to go anywhere. Mid- 
dle West or South preferred. Address Box 
B-511, care of Harpware Ace, New York City. 





MANUFACTURER OF PAINT AND HARD- 
WARE products wants sales representatives who 
will sell direct to retail trade. May be carried 
as side line. Easily sold and very liberal com- 
missions. Not new on the market. Write to 
Brilliant Products Co., 610 Frankfort Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, stating full experience. 





SALESMEN WANTED EXPERIENCED IN 
doing missionary work and building sale of new 
product through jobbers. This is a new mending 
rubber for household, auto, electrical and many 
other fields. Commission. In reply state your 
experience and territory covered. Frund Rubber 
Company, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 





MILL SUPPLY SALESMEN—A_ WELL 
Established New England house desires the 
services of several experienced mill supply sales- 
men. Only high-grade and successful men need 
apply. Address Box C-103, Harpware Ace, 140 


Federal Street, Boston Mass. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE—EXPERI- 
ENCED BUILDERS—HARDWARE contract 
man, familiar leading manufacturers’ lines, capable 
specification writer an? estimator, seeks position 
representing manufacturer or distributor in 


foreign fields. Age 31, married, knowledge 
German, French, Spanish. Location no object. 
Address Box B-523, care of Harpware AGE, 


New York City. 





CONNECTION WANTED WITH WHOLE- 
SALE HARDWARE or manufacturer as sales- 
man. Western Pennsylvania or Western New 
York preferred. Eleven years’ experience in re- 
tail hardware and paint. Age 30, good appear- 
ance and good health. Desire a permanent position 
with a reliable firm. Best of references fur- 
nished. Address Box B-504, Harpware AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, New York City. 





SALESWOMAN possessing initiative—capable 
of judging and selling to any type customer— 
alert, conscientious, hard worker. Five years’ 
experience in retail hardware and_housefurnish- 
ing store—ordering, receiving, pricing, arranging 
and selling. Age 34. Available at once. Ad- 
dress Box B-521, care of Harpwarr Acre, New 
York City. 





HARDWARE JOBBER, A MAN _ WITH 
vision and confidence in the future of the hard- 
ware business and who can buy and merchan- 
dise, in a big way, stoves, major appliances and 
specialties, will be available December 1st. Ad- 
dress Box B-510, care of Harpware AcE, 239 
West 39th Street, New York City. 





HARDWARE CLERK, Age 41, 2 years’ ex- 
perience retail store; stock inventory amounted 
to about $10,000. Prefer location in Suffolk 
County or Nassau County. Address Box B-528, 
care of Harpware AGE, New York City. 





SALESMAN WITH 14 YEARS’ EXPERT- 
ENCE in the hardware business and all its 
branches desires permanent connection with re- 
liable retail or wholesale firm in territory ad- 
jacent to New York City, capable of managing 
retail hardware store, willing and conscientious 
worker. Can furnish best of reference. Address 
po B-527, care of Harpware Ace, New York 

ity. 





TRAVFLING SALESMAN HAVING BROAD 
ACQUAINTANCE and several years’ experience 
in calling on the hardware and jobbing trade in 
the state of Ohio is desirous of making a good 
sales connection with some reliable manufac- 
turer or jobber. Unquestionable reference can be 
furnished. Address Box B-522, care of Harp- 
warE AGE, New York City. 


Hardware Personnel 


FROM THE MANAGER TO THE 
DELIVERY BOY 


WHOLESALE _—iRETAIL 


Our files contain applications of several 
hundred experienced and well-trained em- 
ployees in the hardware industries. 


NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS 
FOR THIS SERVICE 


If we can be of any help to you, just phone 


ASSOCIATED PLACEMENT BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street New York City 
WIS. 7-1802, 1803 
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DAMPER MOTOR STACK LIMIT CONTROL TRANSFORMER 


Be 


New HOLD-HEET System 
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Regulates Any Domestic Furnace or Boiler Thousands already sold! Amazing. 
| Hundreds of everyday uses. Costs you 
| only 26¢ each! 

. s s Py Hold-Heet System | = 
Air Conditioning | jusisz | _ SPECIAL OFFER! 
po ol 5% POISP We guarantee sell-out 30 days—tear out this ad. 

Hold-Heet Controls and Equipment are ‘Dealers $17 70 | P— 110 - 12 send for a few dozen. Signs free. Advertised 
sweeping the country . . . Auto ematio Heat, Automatic Hu- Price . Py ~ 3 AC. Rush order—mention jobber’s name 
midity, Air Filtering and Circulation, Summer Cooling. (adopted by 59 | r ai . 
for entire house, for all furnaces and boilers. Standardized jenn ee | | 45w. $O-LO WORKS, Dept. AR, Cincinnati, 0. 
low price units, guaranteed the finest equipment built. Sold Hold-Heet Regulator pay, 
on ‘‘No Risk’’ Trial basis. Carried by leading jobbers. (without stack Len, 
FREE Complete information, data, ete., on Air control) with ac- gatistact 

—~ Conditioning. gussortss. No. —or mon ey 
Write RUSSELL ELECTRIC CO., Mfrs. Lam $12.70 | “pack! 
Today 378 W. Huron St., Chicago, U.S.A. Price _— 











for DIL STOVES-RANGE BURNERS 


Silve er Lake Sash Cord | 


5 UARANTEED FOR 20 YEARS 

Biciieetiag AN attractive, fast-moving dentified by the SILVER LAKI 

item. Descriptive folder il i. end 

and prices from your 

jobber. és 
THE RAYBESTOS DIVISION of long wearing and of high quality F” Display Carton 


Raybestos-Maenhattan, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT oe CONN. 













TUBEHANKS 


Silver Lake Co. 
99 Chauncy Street, 


30oston,Ma 














He ADVERTISED IN THE RIGHT MEDIUM 


This man wanted to represent a good hardware 
manufacturer—he told his story in the Classified 
Opportunities Section of Hardware Age— 


A nationally known company replied to his adver- 
tisement and he secured a desirable position through 
advertising in the right medium. 


HARDWARE AGE is noted for quick results — 
try it—send your ad to— 


HARDWARE AGE 


Classified Opportunities Dept. 
239 W. 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Mr. Paste DIsTRriIBuTor: 


Look me over—I’m a steel drum—and I’m packed chock full of Le Page’s 
Paper Hangers’ Paste. You’ll find 1, 2 and 5 lb. bags weighing 160 lbs. that 
fill me up. Course you can have them in any size bag or assorted. 


Yes, the steel drum makes me “steal”’-proof too—no rats, mice or vermin 
can “snack” on my paste. While they starve you get all the profit you should. 


For display purposes I’m put up in colored cartons holding one and two lb. 
cartons or 50 lbs. to the case. And don’t forget you can have me in bulk. 
Have some on hand—customers ask for Le Page’s. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, Gloucester, Mass. 
WAREHOUSE STOCK AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO 




































MYERS 


FAULTLESS 
CYLINDERS 


Water volume depends largely on the style and size of 
cylinder. Whether the well be deep or shallow, water 
service is no better than the cylinder used to secure it. 


The new MYERS FAULTLESS CYLINDER—see illustra- 
tions—has been designed for deep well pumping. Care- 
fully built for full volume, care-free operation, it is rugged, 
noiseless, smooth and efficient. Just the type of cylinder 
that will sell well in any locality. 


Features include SELF-CLEANING beveled brass seat, 
bevel faced rubber poppet valve, brass cage plunger, 
rubber faced brass valve, brass seat on iron 
follower, and other late improvements that 
will open the way to more cylinder business 
for Myers dealers. 








Catalog and complete information on 
request. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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A Revolutionary Improvement in GLASS CUTTERS with OILMATIC 
The Only Self-Oil-Feeding Glass Cutter on the Market 


A sure cut with each stroke of the wheel. 


The amateur at once becomes an ex- 
perienced Glass Cutter. 


interchangeable. 


Pat. Pending 


160-16 Jamaica Avenue 


surface of the glass. No more cold cuts. Our wheels 
are especially hardened, tempered and precision honed and 


OILMATIC A LIFE TIME TOOL 
OILMATIC GLASS CUTTERS, Ine. 














Oil, the secret of a sure cut, 
flows into the cut as the wheel rolls over the 


D Jamaica, New York 











Talk Quality and Dependability— 
Sell the Hill 


Tell Housewives how the Hill Champion Clothes Dryer saves time, 
labor and steps—they simply revolve it which brings every foot of 
line right before them—hang entire wash without walking a step. 
No lugging heavy basket of wet clothes from place to place. Easily 
erected. Sturdily built. Has folding removable reel and removable 
post. Three sizes to hold 100, 115 and 150 ft. best cotton line. An 
outstanding seller that returns a good profit. Send for Booklet—it 


shows complete line. 


Guach Clothes Dryer Co., Inc. 
Yard Worcester Mass. 


Dryer 






R Made in 


y¥ 3 sizes 


MOULTON LADDERS 


Safeguard Your Customers 


Every Ladder is Safe 


UTILITY EXTENSION LADDER as shown. 
Clear straight grain, noble fir or hemlock 
with 14% in. turned ash rungs. Diamond 
Spring Locks. Hand forged steel top irons. 
Malleable bottom irons. All hardware 
Cadmium plated. Lengths 20 to 44 ft. incl. 
Wet. approx. 2 lbs. per ft. 

SINGLE LADDER—Clear straight grain 
ladder stock with selected 14% in. hardwood 
rungs. Wet. approx. 2 lbs. per ft. Standard 
lengths: 10 to 26 ft. 








Send for Literature and Trade-prices. 


The Moulton Ladder Mfg. Co. 


Somerville Mass. 





New York Distributor 
H. Kornahrens, Inc. 
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foe 
New Design ey 
Chrome Covers—Stainless Quality Enameled Ware " 
UNITED STATES STAMPING CO. ' fi ‘ f 
Moundsville, W. Va. puss A A 



































Ask your REMCO PRODUCTS 
Jobber 
and némouene Srove TRUS vompuareny 
see that >» 
our Trade- oles me Robert E. 
Mark cw) » Miller, Inc. 
appears CAMPINGO NOL Om rece & al, she we 210 Domes of 
on each > Ss = §& BR Silence, Inc. 
package. Tren RUBBER CUSHION GUIDES R a Swedish —— 
If he is SP een a POH F o., Inc. 
not supplied 9 rie wom a8 Me 7 35 Zeart Steet 
—ae a. Dine e7 O10 Ore ne ee] = 
KEROSENE LANTERN = REMCO REAL CARVED WOOD MOULDING = N.Y. 
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The BOSTON LINE 
of GARDEN HOSE. 


Seven standard nationally known brands that meet every 
need and make your store headquarters for Garden Hose. 


THE BOSTON os GOOD LUCK 


NOZZLE 


Imitated but never 
equalled. Fastest sell- 
ing nozzle in the 
world. Simply and 
heavily constructed. 
Each nozzle packed 
in separate carton. 
12 cartons in full 


HOSE WASHERS 


Tough, alive and 
springy. And they 
stay alive, and hold 
firmly in place. Give 
you a splendid profit 
at 10c each, retail. 
Packed 2 gross (24 
cartons) in gttractive 


lithographed display wf display container as 
container. fc = shown. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Makers of Quality Rubber Goods for More Than Fifty Years 
Works: Cambridge, Massachusetts Postal Address Box 5077, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Every Shot Shell Customer 
Trusts Your Choice 


E knows what game he wants them for, the hunter who asks you for shot 

_ Shells. But yours is usually the last word on their selection. Whether for 
shooting quail or pheasants over the dogs, long-range flight ducks, or what other 
shotgun game your hunters buy shells for, you are looked to for final guidance. 
In every customer's mind is the same- desire, to get what you supply to your most 
successful hunters. 

And because every Winchester Staynless Shot Shell—regular or Super Speed— 
is so supremely the right shell to do its particular job, it pays you to feature them in 
your displays and push them hard, Every box of Winchester Shells you sell is 
bound to give the kind of service that makes eager, enthusiastic customers. 

For all long range shooting, at all game from pheasants to deer (buckshot or 
single ball, in shotgun states)—Winchester Leader Super Speed (lacquered) or 
Repeater Super Speed Staynless Shells. All gauges, 10 to 410. ° 

For all average shooting, at every-day game from squirrels to ducks—the reg- 
ular Winchester Staynless Shells, Leader, Repeater and Ranger. A full range of 
field, brush, trap and handicap loads, in 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 

Keep stocked up with Winchester Shot Shells. Keep them. well displayed. 
Advertise them. Keep them moving across your counter—plenty of them. Order 
by load numbers, give exact specifications, and send to your jobber NOW. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 


Give out plenty of Winchester Shot 
Shell folders—free and containing 
valuable information on Winchester 
priming, powder, wads, shot, to- 
gether with load specification lists. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 
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